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To Monsieur le Marquis de Pastoret, Member of thb 

Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

When we think of the enormous number of volâmes that 
hâve been published on the question as to where Hannibal 
crossed the Alpe, without our being able to décide to-day 
whether it was (according to Whittaker and Rivaz) by Lyon, 
Geneva, the Great Saint-Bernard, and the valley of Aosta ; 
or (according to Letronne, FoUard, Saint-Simon, and Fortia 
d'Urbano) by the Isère, Grenoble, Saint-Bonnet, Monte Gren- 
evra, Fenestrella, and the Susa passage ; or (according to 
Larauza) by the Mont Cenis and the Susa ; or (according to 
Strabo, Polybius, and Lucanus) by the Rhône, Vienne, Yenne, 
and the Dent du Chat; or (according to some intelligent 
minds) by Grenoa, La Bochetta, and La Scrivia, — an opinion 
which I share and which Napoléon adopted, — not to speak 
of the verjuice with which the Alpine rocks hâve been be- 
spattered by varions other leamed men, — is it sarprising, 
Monsieur le marquis, to see modem history so bemuddled 
that many important points are still obscure, and the 
most odious calumnies still rest on names that ought to be 
respected ? 

And let me remark, in passing, that Hannibal's crossing 
has been made almost problematical by thèse very elucida- 
tions. For instance. Père Menestrier thinks that the Scoras 
mentioned by Polybius is the Saône ; Letronne, Larauza and 
Schweighauser think it the Isère ; Cochard, a leamed Lyon- 
nais, calls it the Drame, and for ail who hâve eyes to see 
there are between Scoras and Scrivia great geographical and 
linguistical resemblances, — to say nothing of the probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, that the Carthaginian fleet 
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was moored in the Gulf of Spezzia or the roadstead of 
Genoa. I could understand thèse patient researches if there 
were any doubt as to the battle of Canna ; but inasmuch as 
the results of that battle are known, why blacken paper with 
ail thèse suppositions (which are, as it were, the arabesques 
of hypothesis) while the history most important to the présent 
day, that of the Reformation, is full of such obscurities that 
we are ignorant of the real name of the man who navigated 
a yessel by steam to Barcelona at the period when Luther 
and Calvin were inaugurating the insurrection of thought.^ 

Tou and I hold, I think, the same opinion, after having 
made, each in his own way, close researches as to the grand 
and splendid figure of Catherine de' MedicL Consequently, 
I hâve thought that my historical studies upon that queen 
might properly be dedicated to an author who bas written 
80 much on ^e history of the Reformation; while at the 
same time I ofFer to the character and fidelity of a monarch- 
ical writer a public homage which may, perhaps, be valuable 
on accoimt of its rarity. 



' The name of the man who tried this experiment at Barcelona 
•hould be given as Salomon de Canx, net Caus. That great man 
hÊê always been nnfortnnate; eren after his death his name is 
mangled. BalomoD, whose portrait taken at the âge of forty-flix 
was discovered by the author of the " Comedy of Human Life " at 
Heidelberg, was bom at Caox in Normandy. He was the author 
of a bock entitled " The Causes of moving Forces," in which he 
gave the theory of the expansion and condensation of steam. He 
died in 1635. 
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CATHEKINE DE' MEDICI. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Thebe is a gênerai cry of paradoz when schoIarSy 
struck by some historical error, attempt to correct it ; 
but, for whoever étudies modem history to its depths, 
it is plain that historians are privileged liars, who lend 
their pen to popular beliefs precisely as the newspapers 
of the day, or most of them, express the opinions of 
their readers. 

Historical independence bas shown itself much less 

among lay writers than among those of the Church. 

It is from the Bénédictines, one of the glories of 

France, that the purest light bas corne to us in the mat- 

ter of history, — so long, of course, as the interests of 

the order were not involved. About the middle of the 

eighteenth century great and leamed controversialists, 

struck by the necessity of correcting popular errors 

endorsed by historians, made and published to the 

world yery remarkable works. Thus Monsieur de 

Launoy, nicknamed the '^Expeller of Saints," made 

cruel war upon the saints surreptitiously smuggled into 

the Church. Thus the emulators of the Bénédictines, 

the members (too little recognized) of the Académie 
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des Insaîptions et Belles-lettres, began on many ob- 
scure historical points a séries of monographs, which are 
admirable for patience, érudition, and logical consis- 
tencj. Thus Voltaire, for a mistaken purpose and with 
ill-judged passion, frequçptlj' cii9t the light of his 
mind on historical préjudices. Diderot undertook in 
this direction a book (much too long) on the era of 
impérial Rome. If it had not been for the French 
Révolution, criticism applied to historj might then 
bave prepared the éléments of a good and true history 
of France, the proofs for which had long been gathered 
by the Bénédictines. XiOuis XVI., a just mind, himself 
tranalated the English work in which Walpole endeav- 
ored to ezplain Richard m., — a work much talked of 
In the last oentury. 

Why do personages so celebrated as kings and 
queens, so important as the gênerais of armies, be- 
come objects of horror or dérision? Half the world 
hésitâtes between the famous song on Marlborough and 
the history of England, and it also hésitâtes between 
history and popular tradition as to Charles IX. At ail 
epochs when great struggles take place between the 
masses and authority, the populace créâtes for itself an 
Offre-eBque personage — if it is allowable to coin a word 
to convey a just idea. Thus, to take an example in 
our own time, if it had not been for the ^' Mémorial of 
Saint Helena," and the oontroversies between the 
Royalists and the 3onapartists, there was every prob* 
ability that the character of Napoléon would hâve been 
misanderstood. A few more Abbé de Pradts, a few 
more newspaper articles, and from being an emperor, 
Napoléon would haye tomed into an ogre. 
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How does error propagate itself ? The mjster j is 
accomplished under our yery eyes without our percçiv- 
ing it No one suspects how much soliditj the art of 
printing has given both to the envj which parsues great- 
ness, and to the popular ridicule which fastens a con« 
trary sensé on a grand historical act. Thus, the nsune 
of the Prince de Polignac is given throughout the length 
and breadth of France to ail bad horses that require 
whipping ; and who knows how that wlll affect the opin- 
ion of the future as to the coup d^État of the Prince de 
Polignac hlmself ? In conséquence q{ a whim of Shake- 
speare — or perhaps it may hâve been a revenge, like that 
of Beaumarchais on Bergasse (Bergearss) — Falstaff is, 
in England, a type of the ridiculous ; his very name 
provokes laughter ; he is the king of clowns. Now, in- 
stead of being enormously pot-bellied, absurdly amorous, 
▼ain, drunken, old, and corrupted, Falstaff was one of 
the most distinguished ipeq of bis time, a Knight of the 
Oarter, holding a high command in the army. At the 
accession of Henry V. Sir John Falstaff was only thirty*^ 
four years old. This gênerai, who distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Agincourt, and there took prisoner 
the Duc d'Alençon, oaptured, in 1420, the town of 
Montereau, which was vigorously defended. Moreover, 
nndcr Henry VI. he defbated ten thousand French 
troops with fifleen hundred weary and famished men. 

So much for war. Now let us pass to literature, and 
see our own Rabelais, a sober man who drank nothing 
but water, but is held to be, nevertheless, an extrava- 
gant lover of good cheer and a resolute drinker. A 
thonsand ridiculous stories are told about the author of 
one of the fineat books in French literature, — '^ Panta- 
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grael." Aretino, the friend of Titian, and the Voltaire 
of hifl centurj, bas, in our day, a réputation the exact 
opposite of his works and of bis ebaracter ; a réputation 
wbich be owes to a grossness of wit in keeping witb tbe 
writings of bis âge, wben broad farce was beld in bonor, 
and queens and cardinals wrote taies wbicb would be 
called, in tbese dajs, licentious. One migbt go on mul- 
tiplying sucb instances indefinitelj. 

In France, and tbat, too, during tbe most serions 
epocb of modem bistory, no woman, nnless it be Brune- 
baat or Fredegonde, bas suffered from popular error so 
mucb as Catherine de' Medici ; ^bereas Marie de' Me- 
dici, ail of wbose actions were prejadicial to France, 
bas escaped tbe sbame wbicb ougbt to cover ber name. 
Marie de' Medici wasted the wealth amassed by Henry 
IV. ; she never purged herself of tbe charge of baving 
known of the king's assassination ; ber intimate was 
d'Épemon, wbo did not ward off Ravaillac's blow, and 
who was proved to bave known tbe marderer personally 
for a long time. Marie's condact was sucb that she forced 
ber son to banish ber from France, where she was en- 
couraging ber other son, Gaston, to rebel ; and the vie- 
tory Richelieu at last won over ber (on the Day of the 
Dupes) was due solely to tbe discovery tbe cardinal 
made, and imparted to Louis XIII., of secret documents 
relating to the death of Henri IV. 

Catherine de' Medici, on the contrary, saved tbe crown 
of France ; she maintained the royal authority in tbe 
midst of circumstances under wbicb more than one 
great prince would bave succumbed. Haying to make 
head against factions and ambitions like those of the 
Guises and tbe bouse of Bourbon, against men sucb as 
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the two Cardinals of Lorraine, the two Balafrés, and 
the two Condés, against the queen Jeanne d'Albret, 
Henri IV., the Connétable de Montmorency, Calvin, the 
three Colignjs, Théodore de Bèze, she needed to pos- 
sess and to display the rare qualities and precions gifbs 
of a Btatesman nnder the mocking fire of the Calvinist 
press. 

Those facts are incontestable. Therefore, to whoso- 
eyer burrows into the history of the sixteenth centnry 
in France, the figure of Catherine de' Medici will seem 
like that of a great king. When calumny is once dissi- 
pated by facts, recovered with difiQculty from amongthe 
contradictions of pamphlets and f aise anecdotes^ ail ez- 
plains itself to the famé of this extraordinary woman, 
who had none of the weaknesses of her sex, who lived 
chaste amid the license of the most dissolute court in 
Europe, and who, in spite of her lack of money, erected 
noble public buildings, as if to repair the loss caused 
by the iconoclasms of the Calvinists, who did as much 
harm to art as to the body politic. Hemmed in between 
the Guises who claimed to be the heirs of Charlemagne 
and the f actious younger branch who sought to screen 
the treachery of the Connétable de Bourbon behind the 
throne, Catherine, forced to combat heresy which was 
seeking to annihilate the monarchy, without friends, 
aware of treachery among the leaders of the Catholic 
party, foreseeing a republic in the Calvinist party, 
Catherine employed the most dangerous but the surest 
weapon of public policy, — craft. She resolved to trick 
and so defeat, successively, the Guises who were seek- 
ing the ruin of the house of Valois, the Bourbons who 
sought the crown, and the Reformera (the Radicals of 
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those dajs) who dreamed of an impossible republic-^ 
like those of our time ; who hâve, however, nothing to 
reform. Consequentlj, so long as she lived, the Valois 
kept the throne of France. The great historian of that 
time, de Thou, knew well the value of this woman 
when, on hearing of her deatb, he exclaimed : '^ It is 
not a woman, it is monarchy itself that bas died ! *' 

Catherine had, in the highest degree, the sensé of 
rojaltj, and she defended it with admirable oourage 
and persistency. The reproaches which Calvinist 
writers bave cast upon her are to her glory; she in- 
curred them by reason only of her triumphs. Could 
she, plaoed as she was, triumph otherwise than by 
craft? The whole question lies there. 

As for violence, that means is one of the most dis- 
puted questions of public policy ; in our time it bas been 
answered on the Place Louis XV., where they bave now 
set up an Egyptian stone, as if to obliterate régicide 
and offer a symbol of the sj'stem of materialistic policy 
which govems us ; it was answered at the Carmes and 
at the Abbaye ; answered on the steps of Saint-Roch ; 
answered once more by the people against the king 
before the Louvre in 1880, as it bas since been 
answered by Lafayette's best of ail possible republics 
against the republican insurrection at Saint-Merri and 
the rue Transnonnain. AU power, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, must défend itself when attacked; but the 
strange thing is that where the people are held heroic 
in their victory over the nobility, power is called mur- 
derous in its duel with the people. If it succumbs 
after its appeal to force, power is then called imbécile. 
The présent goveroment is attempting to save itself by 
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two laws firom the fiatne evil Charles X. tried to es- 
cape by two ordinanoes; is it not a bitter dérision? 
Is oraft permissible in the honds of power against 
craft? may it kill those who seek to kill it? The 
massacres of the Révolution haye replied to the mas- 
sacres of Saint-Bartholomew. The people, become king, 
hâve donc against the king and the nobility what the 
king and the nobility did against the insurgents of the 
sixteenth century. Therefore the popolar historians, 
who know very well that in a like case the people will 
do the same thing over again, hâve no excase for blam- 
ing Catherine de' Medici and Charles IX. 

"AU power,'' said Casimir Perier, on leaming what 
power ought to be, " is a permanent conspiracy." We 
admire the anti-social maxims put forth by daring 
writers ; why, then, this disapproval which, in France, 
attaches to ail social truths when boldly proclaimed? 
This question will ezplain, in itself alone, historical 
errors. Apply the answer to the destructive doctrines 
which flatter popular passions, and to the conservative 
doctrines which repress the mad efforts of the people, 
and you will find the reason of the unpopularity and 
also the popularity of certain personages. Laubarde- 
mont and Laffemas were, like some men of to-day, 
devoted to the defence of power in which they believed. 
Soldiers or Judges, they ail obeyed royalty. In thèse 
days d'Orthèz would be dismissed for having misunder- 
stood the orders of the ministry, but Charles X. lefl 
him governor of a province. The power of the many 
is accountable to no One ; the power of one is compelled 
to render acoount tO its subjects, to the great as well as 
to the small. 
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Catherine, like Philip the Second and the Duke of 
Alba, like the Guises and Cardinal Granvelle, saw 
plainly the future that the Reformation was bringing 
upon Europe. She and they saw monarchies, religion, 
authority shaken. Catherine wrote, f rom the cabinet of 
the kings of France, a sentence of death to that spirit of 
inquiry which then began to threaten modem society ; 
a sentence which Louis XIV. ended by executing. The 
révocation of the Edict of Nantes was an unfortunate 
measure only so far as it caused the irritation of ail 
Europe against Louis XIV. At another period England, 
Holland, and the Holj' Roman Empire would not hâve 
welcomed banished Frenchmen and encouraged revolt 
in France. 

Whj" refuse, in thèse days, to the majestic adversary 
of the most barren of hérésies the grandeur she derived 
from the struggle itself ? Calvinists hâve written much 
against the '^crafbiness" of Charles IX.; but travel 
through France, see the ruins of noble churches, esti- 
mate the fearful wounds given by the religionists to the 
social bod}', learn what vengeance they inflicted, and 
you will ask yourself, as you déplore the evils of indi- 
vidualism (the disease of our présent France, the germ 
of which was in the questions of liberty of conscience 
then agitated), — you will ask yourself, I say, on which 
side were the executioners. There are, unfortunately, 
as Catherine herself says in the third division of this 
Study of her career, " in ail âges hypocritical writers 
always readj' to weep over the fate of two hundred 
scoundrels killed necessarily." Cœsar, who tried to 
move the senate to pity the attempt of Catiline, might 
perhaps hâve got the better of Cicero could he hâve 
had an Opposition and its newspapers at his command. 
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Another considération ezplains the historical and 
popular disfavor in which Catherine is held. The Oppo- 
sition in France has always been Protestant, because it 
has had no policy but that of négation ; it inherits the 
théories of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Protestants on 
the terrible words "liberty," "tolérance," " progress," 
and '' philosophy." Two centuries hâve been employed 
by the opponents of power in establishing the doubtful 
doctrine of the libre arbitre, — liberty of will. Two 
other centuries were employed in developing the ûrst 
coroUary of liberty of will, namely, Hberty of conscience. 
Our century is endeavoring to establish the second, 
namely, political liberty. 

Placed between the groand already lost and the 
gronnd still to be defended, Catherine and the Ghurch 
proclaimed the salutary principle of modem societies, 
unajidesy unus dominus^ using their power of life and 
deaUi npon the innovators. Though Catherine was 
vanquished, succeeding centuries hâve proved her justi- 
fication. The product of liberty of will, religions 
liberty, and political liberty (not, observe this, to be 
confounded with civil liberty) is the France of to-day. 
What is the France of 1840? A country occupied 
exdusively with material interests, — without patriotism, 
without conscience ; where power has no vigor ; where 
élection, the fruit of liberty of will and political liberty, 
lifts to the surface none but commonplace mon ; where 
brute force has now become a necessity against popu- 
lar violence; where discussion, spreading into evcry- 
thing, stifles the action of législative bodies; where 
money rules ail questions ; where individualism — the 
dreadfùl product of the division of property ad infinù 
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tum — will 8uppres8 the family and devour ail, even 
the nation, which egoism will some day deliver over to 
invasion. Men will say, "Why not the Czar?" just 
as they said, "Why not the Duc d'Orléans? We 
don't cling to many things even now ; but fifty years 
hence we shall cling to nothing. 

Thus, according to Catherine de' Medici and accord* 
ing to ail those who believe in a well-ordered society, 
in social man^ the subject cannot hâve liberty of will, 
ought not to teach the dogma of liberty of conscience, 
or demand political liberty. But, as no society can 
exist without guarantees granted to the subject against 
the sovereign, there results for the subject liberties 
subject to restriction. Liberty, no; liberties, yes,— 
précise and well-defined liberties. That is in harmony 
with the nature of things. 

It is, assuredly, beyond the reach of human power to 
prevent the liberty of thought ; and no sovereign can 
interfère with money. The great statesmen who were 
vanquished in the long struggle (it lasted five centuries) 
recognized the right of subjects to great liberties ; but 
they did not admit their right to publish anti-social 
thoughts, nor did they admît the indefinite liberty of the 
subject. To them the words ''subject" and " liberty" 
were terms that contradicted each other; just as the 
theory of citizens being ail equal constitutes an absurd- 
ity which nature contradicts at every moment. To 
recognize the necessity of a religion, the necessity of 
authority, and then to leave to subjects the right to 
deny religion, attack its worship, oppose the exercise 
of power by public expression communicable and com- 
municated by thought, was an impossibility which the 
Catholics of the sixteenth century would not hear cf. 
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Alas ! the victory of Calvinism wîU ooet France more 
in the future than it bas yet 006t her ; for religions sects 
and hnmanitarian, equality-levelling politics are, to-da}*, 
the taU of Calvinism ; and, judging by the mistakes of 
the présent power, its contempt for intellect, its love 
for material interests, in which it seeks the basis of its 
support (thongh material interests are the most treach- 
erous of ail supports), we may predict that nnless some 
providence intervenes, the genius of destruction will 
again cany the day over the genius of préservation. 
The assailants, who hâve nothing to lose and ail to gain, 
understand each other thoroughly; whereas their rich 
adversaries will not make any sacrifice either of money 
or self-love to draw to themselves supporters. 

The art of printing came in aid of the opposition 
begun by the Yaudois and the Âlbigenses. As soon as 
human thought, instead of condensing itself, as it was 
formerly forced to do to remain in communicable form, 
took on a multitude of garments and became, as it 
were, the people itself, instead of remaining a sort of 
axiomatic divinity, there were two multitudes to combat, 
•—the multitude of ideas, and the multitude of mcn. 
The royal power succumbed in that warfare, and we 
are now assisting, in France, at its last combination 
With éléments which rénder its existence difficult, not 
to say impossible. Power is action, and the élective 
principle is discussion. There is no policy, no states^ 
manship possible where discussion is permanent. 

Therefore we ought to recognize the grandeur of the 
woman who had the eyes to see this future and fought 
it bravely. That the house of Bourbon was able to 
succeed to the house of Valois, that it found a crown 
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preserved to it, was due solely to Catherine de' Medicl 
Suppose the second Balafré had lived? No matter how 
strong the Béarnais was, it is doubtful whether he eould 
hâve seized the crown, seeing how dearly the Duc de 
Mayenne and the remains of the Guise party sold it to 
him. The means eraployed by Catherine, who certaînly 
had to reproach herself with the deaths of François II. 
and Charles IX., whose lives mlght both bave been 
saved in time, were never, it is observable, made the sub- 
ject of accusations by either the Calvinists or modem 
historians. Though there was no polsoning, as some 
grave writers hâve said, there was other conduct almost 
as criminal ; there is no doubt she hindered Paré from 
saving one, and allowed the other to acoomplish his own 
doom by moral assassination. But the sudden death 
of François IL, and that of Charles IX., were no injury 
to the Calvinists, and therefore the causes of thèse two 
events remained in their secret sphère, and were never 
suspected either by the writers or the people of that 
day ; they were not divined except by de Thou, THôpi- 
tal, and minds of that calibre, or by the leaders of the 
two parties who were coveting or defending the throne, 
and believed such means necessary to their end. 

Popular songs attacked, strangcly enough, Catherine's 
morals. Every one knows the anecdote of the soldier 
who was roasting a goose in the courtyard of the château 
de Tours during the conférence between Catherine and 
Henri IV., singing, as he did so, a song in which the 
queen was grossly insulted. Henri IV., drew his sword 
to go out and kill the man ; but Catherine stopped him 
and contented herself with calling from the window to 
her insulter: — 
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'' Eh ! bnt ît was Catherine who gave jon the goose/' 

Thoagh the exécutions at Amboise were attributed to 
Catherine, and though the Calvinists made her responsi- 
ble for ail the inévitable evils of that struggle, it was 
with her as it was, later, with Robespierre, who is still 
waiting to be justly judged. Catherine was, moreover, 
rightly panished for her préférence for the Duc d'Anjou, 
to whose interests the two elder brothers were sacri- 
ficed. Henri III., like ail spoilt children, ended in 
beooming absolutely indiffèrent to his mother, and he 
plnnged voluntarily into the life of debauchery which 
made of him what his mother had made of Charles IX., 
a husband without sons, a king without heirs. Un- 
bappily the Duc d'Alençon, Catherine's last maie child, 
had already died, a natural death. 

The last words of the great queen were like a sum- 
roing up of her lifelong policy, which was, moreover, so 
plain in its common-sense that ail cabinets are seen 
under simîlar circumstances to put it in practice. 

^' Enough eut off, my son," she said when Henri III. 
came to her death-bed to tell her that the great enemy 
of the crown was dead, " now pièce togetherJ^ 

By which she meant that the throne should at'once 
reconcile itself with the house of Lorraine and make use 
of it, as the only means of preventing evil results from 
the hatred of the Guises, — by holding out to them the 
bope of Burrounding the king. But the persistent crafb 
and dissimulation of the woman and the Italian, which 
she had never failed to employ, was incompatible with 
the debauched life of her son. Catherine de' Medict 
once dead, the policy of the Valois died also. 

Before undertaking to Write the history of the man- 
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fiers and morals of this period in action, the author of 
this Study bas patiently and minutely examined the 
principal reigns in tlie historj of France, the qnarrel 
of the Bnrgandians and the Armagnacs, that of the 
Guises and the Valois, each of which oovers a centur}*. 
His ûrst intention was to write a picturesqae history of 
France. Three women — Isabella of Bavaria, Cathe- 
rine and Marie de' Medici — *- hold an enormoas place 
in it, their sway reaching from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth centary, ending in Louis XIV. Of thèse 
three queens, Catherine is the ûner and more inter- 
esting. Hers was virile power, dishonored neither 
by the terrible amours of Isabella nor by those, even 
more terrible, though less known, of Marie de' Medici. 
Isabella summoned the English into France against 
her son, and loved her brotlier-in-law, the Duc d'Or- 
léans. The record of Marie de' Medici is heavier still. 
Neither had political genius. 

It was in the course of thèse studies that the writer 
aoquired the conviction of Catherine's greatness ; as he 
became initiated into the constantly renewed difficulties 
of her position, he saw with what injustice historians — 
ail influenced by Protestants — had treated this queen. 
Out of this conviction grew the three sketches which 
hère follow ; in which some erroneous opinions f ormed 
upon Catherine, also upon the persons who surrounded 
her, and on the events of her time, are refuted. If this 
book is placed among the Philosophical Studies, it is 
because it shows the Spirit of a Time, and because we 
may clearly see in it the influence of thought. 

But before entering the political arena, where Cathe- 
rine will be seen facing the two great difllculties of her 
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career, it is necessary to give a SQOoinot acooant of 
her preœding life, from the point of view of impartial 
criticism, in order to take in as macli as possible of thia 
vast and régal existence up to the moment when the 
first part of the présent Study begins. 

Never was there at any period, in any land, in any 
Bovereign family, a greater oontempt for legitimacy 
than in the famoos house of the Medici. On the 
subject of power they held the same doctrine now 
professed by Russia, namely: to whichever head the 
crown goes, he is the true, the legitimate sovereign. 
Mirabeau had reason to say : *^ There has been but one 
mésalliance in my family, — that of the Medici ; '' for in 
spite of the paid efforts of genealogists, it is certain 
that the Medici, before Everardo de' Medici, gonfalonr 
iero of Florence in 1314, were simple Florentine mer- 
chants who became very rich. The first personage in 
this family who occupies an important place in the hia- 
tory of the famous Tuscan republlc is Silvestro de' 
Medici, gonfaloniero in 1378. This Silvestro had two 
sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo de' Medici. 

From Cosmo are descended Lorenzo the Magniûcent, 
the Duc de Nemours, the Duc d'Urbino, father of 
Catherine, Pope Léo X., Pope Clément VU., and Ales- 
sandro, not Duke of Florence, as historians call him| 
but Duke délia città di Penna^ a title given by Pope 
Clément VII., as a half-way station to that of Graud- 
duke of Tuscany. 

From Lorenzo are descended the Florentine Brutus 
Lorenzino, who killed Alessandro, Cosmo, the first 
grand-duke, and ail the sovereigns of Tascany till 1737, 
at which period the house became extinct. 
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But neither of the two branches — the branch Cosmo 
and the branch Lorenzo — reigned through their direct 
and legitimate Unes nntil the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the grand-dukes of Tascany began to 
succeed each other peacefully. Alessandro de' Medici, 
he to whom the tîtle of Duke délia cUtà di Penna was 
given, was the son of the Duke d'Urbino, Catherine*s 
father, by a Moorish slave. For this reason Lorenzlno 
claimed a double right to kill Alessandro, — as a 
usurper in his house, as well as an oppressor of the 
city. Somo historians believe that Alessandro was 
the son of Clément VII. The fact that led to the 
récognition of this bastard as chief of the republic 
and head of the house of the Medici was bis mar- 
riage with Margaret of Austria, natural daughter of 
Charles V. 

Francesco de' Medici, husband of Bianca Capello, 
accepted as his son a child of poor parents bougbt by 
the celebrated Venetian ; and, strange to say, Ferdi- 
nando, on succeeding Francesco, maintained the sub- 
stituted child in ail his rights. That child, called 
Antonio de' Medici, was considered during four reigns 
as belonging to the family; he won the affection of 
everybody, rendered important services to the family^ 
and died unlversally regretted. 

Nearly ail the first Medici had natural children, whose 
careers were invariably brilliant For instance, the 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici, afterwards pope under the 
name of Clément VIL, was the illegitimate son of 
Giuliano I. Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici was also a 
bastard, and came very near being pope and the head 
of the family. 
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Lorenzo II., the father of Catherine, married in 1518, 
for bis second wife, Madeleine de la Tour de Boulogne, 
in Auvergne, and died April 25, 1519, a few daj^s after 
his wife, who died in giving birth to Catherine. Cathe- 
rine was therefore orphaned of father and mother as 
soon as she drew breath. Hence the strange adven- 
tures of her childhood, mixed up as they were with the 
bloody efforts of the Florentînes/then seeking to recover 
their liberty from the Medici. The latter, désirons of 
continuing to reign in Florence, behaved with such cir- 
camspection that Lorenzo, Catherine's father, had taken 
the name of Duke d'Urbino. 

At Lorenzo's death, the head of the house of the 
Medici was Pope Léo X., who sent the illegitimate son 
of Giuliano, Giulio de' Medici, then cardinal, to govem 
Florence. Léo X. was great-uncle to Catherine, and 
this Cardinal Giulio, afterward Clément VIL, was her 
uncle by the left hand. 

It was during the siège of Florence, undertaken by 
the Medici to force their return there, that the Repub- 
lican party, not content with having shut Catherine, 
then nine years old, into a couvent, after robbing her 
of ail her property, actually proposed, on the suggestion 
of one named Batista Cei, to expose her between two 
battements on the walls to the artillery of the Medici. 
Bernardo Castiglione went further in a council held to 
détermine how matters should be ended: he was of 
opinion that, so far from retuming her to the pope as 
the latter requested, she ought to be given to the sol- 
diers for dishonor. This will show how ail popular 
révolutions resemble each other. Catherine's subsé- 
quent policy, which upheld so firmly the royal power, 

2 
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may well hâve been instigated in part by snch scènes, 
of whicli an Italian girl of nine years of âge was 
assuredly not ignorant. 

The rise of Alessandro de' Medici, to which the 
bastard Pope Clément VIT. powerfully contribated, was 
no doubt chiefly caused by the affection of Charles V. 
for his famous illegitimate daughter Margaret. Thus 
pope and emperor were prompted by the same senti- 
ment Ât this epoch Venice had the commerce of the 
world; Borne had its moral government; Italy still 
reigned suprême through the poets, the gênerais, the 
statesmen born to her. At no period of the world's 
history, in any land, was there ever seen so remark- 
able, 80 abundant a collection of men of genias. There 
were so many, in fact, that even the lesser princes 
were superior men. Italy was cramroed with talent, 
enterprîse, knowledge, science, pocsy, wealth, and gaU 
lantry, ail the while torn by intestinal warfare and 
OTerrun with conquerors struggling for possession of 
her finest provinces. When men are so strong, they 
do not fear to admit their weaknesses. Hence, no 
doubt, this golden âge for bastards. We must, more- 
over, do the illegitimate children of the house of the 
Medici the justice to say that they were ardently de- 
voted to the glory, power, and increase of wealth of 
that famous family. Thus as soon as the Dtica délia 
città di Penna, son of the Moorish woman, was in- 
stalled as tyrant of Florence, he esponsed the interest 
Pope Clément VIT., and gave a home to the daughter 
of Lorenzo II., then eleven years of âge. 

When we study the march of events and that of men 
in this curions sixteenth century, we ought never to 
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forget that public policy had for its élément a perpetaal 
craftiness, and a diasimulation which deatroyed^ in ail 
characters, the atraightforwaid, opri^t bearii^ onr 
imaginations demand of eminent personages. In tbie, 
above ail, is Catherine's absolution. It disposes of the 
vulgar and foolish accusations of treacheiy lannched 
against her bj the writers of the Befonnation« This 
was the great âge of that statesmanship the code 
of which was written bj Macchiavelli as well as bj 
Spinosa, bj Hobbes as well as by Montesquieu^ — for 
the dialogue between Sylia and Sucrâtes contains Mon- 
tesquieu's true thou^t, whidi his connection with the 
Encyclopedists did not permit him to develop otherwise 
than as he did. 

Thèse principles are to-day the secret law of aD 
cabinets in which plans for the conquest and main- 
tenance of great power are laid. In France we blamed 
Napoléon when he made use of that Italian genius 
for crafb which was bred in his bone, — though in his 
case it did not always succeed. But Charles V., 
Catherine, Philip II., and Pope Julius would not hâve 
acted otherwise than as he did in the affair of Spain. 
History, in the days when Catherine was bom, if 
judged from the point of yiew of honesty, would seem 
an impossible taie. Charles V., obliged to sustain 
Catholicism against the attacks of Luther, who threat- 
ened the Throne in threatening the Tiara, allowed the 
siège of Rome and held Pope Clément VIL in prison 1 
This same Clément, who had no bitterer enemy than 
Charles V., oourted him in order to make Alessandro 
de' Medici ruler of Florence, and obtained his favorite 
daughter for that bastard. No sooner was Alessandro 
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establîshed than he, conjointly with Clément VII., en- 
deavored to injure Charles V. by allying hlmself with 
François I., king of France, by means of Catherine 
de' Medici; and both of them promised to assist 
François in reconquering Italy. Lorenzino de* Medici 
made himself the companion of Alessandro's debauch- 
eries for the express purpose of finding an opportunity 
to kiU him. Filippo Strozzi, one of the great minds of 
that day, held this mui*der in such respect that he 
swore that his sons should each marry a daughter of 
the murderer; and each son religiously fùlfilled his 
father's oath when they might ail haye made, under 
Catherine's protection, brilliant marriages ; for one was 
the rival of Doria, the other a marshal of France. 
Cosmo de' Medici, successor of Alessandro, with whom 
he had no relationship, avenged the death of that tyrant 
in the cruellcst manner, with a persistency lasting 
twelve years ; during which time his hatred continued 
keen against the persons who had, as a matter of fact, 
given him the power. He was eighteen years old when 
called to the sovereignty ; his first act was to déclare 
the rights of Alessandro's legitimate sons null and 
void, — ail the while avengîng their father's death I 
Charles V. confirmed the disinheriting of his grandsons, 
and recognized Cosmo instead of the son of Alessandro 
and his daughter Margaret Cosmo, placed on the 
throne by Cardinal Cibo, instantly exiled the latter; 
and the cardinal revenged himself by accusing Cosmo 
(who was the ûrst grand-duke) of murdering Ales- 
sandro's son. Cosmo, as Jealous of his power as 
Charles V. was of his, abdicated in favor of his son 
Francesco, after causing the death of his other son. 
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Garcia, to avenge the death of Cardinal Giovanni de* 
Medici, whom Garcia had assassinated. Cosmo the 
First and his son Francesco, wlio oaght to hâve been 
devoted, body and soûl, to the house of France, the 
only power on which thej might really hâve relied, made 
themselves the lacqueys of Charles V. and Philip II., 
and were consequently the secret, base, and perfidious 
enemies of Catherine de' Medici, one of the glories of 
their house. 

Such were the leading contradictory and illogical 
traits, the treachery, knavery, and black intrigues of a 
single house, that of the Medici. From this sketch, we 
may judge of the other princes of Italy and Europe. AU 
the envo3's of Cosmo I. to the court of France had, in 
their secret instructions, an order to poison Strozzi, 
Catherine's relation, when he arrived. Charles V. 
had already assassinated three of the ambassadors of 
François I. 

It was early in the month of October, 1533, that the 
DtÂCa délia città di Penna started from Florence for 
Livomo, accompanied by the sole heiress of Lorenzo 
II., namely, Catherine de' Medici. The duke and the 
Frincess of Florence, for that was the title by which the 
joung girl, then fourteen years of âge, was known, left 
the city surrounded by a large retinue of servants, 
officers, and secretaries, preceded by armed mcn, and 
followed by an escort of cavalry. The young princess 
knew nothing as yet of what her fate was to be, except 
that the pope was to hâve an interview at Livomo with 
the Duke Alessandro; but her nnde, Filippo Strozzi, 
yery soon informed her of the future before her. 

Filippo Strozzi had married Clarice de' Medici, half 
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sister on the father^s side of Lorenzo ^e' Medici, Duke 
of Urbino, fnther of Catherine ; but this marriage, which 
was brought about as much to oonvert one of the firm- 
est supporters of the popular party to the cause of the 
Medici as to facQitate the recall of that famil}^ then 
banished trom Florence, never shook the stem champion 
from his course, though he was persecuted by his own 
party for making it. In spite of ail apparent changes 
in his conduct (for this alliance naturall}^ affected it 
somewhat) he remained faithful to the popular party, 
and declared himself openly against the Medici as soon 
as he foresaw their intention to enslave Florence. This 
great man even refused the offer of a principality made 
to him by Léo X. 

At the time of which we are now writing Filippo 
Strozzi was a victim to the policy of the Medici, so 
vaoillating in its means, so fixed and inflexible in its ob- 
ject. After sharing the misfortunes aud the captivity of 
Clément VII. when the latter, surprised by the Colonna, 
took refuge in the Castle of Saint-Angelo, Strozzi 
was delivered up by Clément as a hostage and taken to 
Naples. As the pope, when he got his liberty, tumed 
savagely on his enemies, Strozzi came very near losing 
his life, and was forced to pay an enormous sum to be 
released from a prison where he was closely confined. 
When he found himself at liberty he had, with an 
instinct of kindliness natural to an honest man, the 
simplicity to présent himself before Clément VIL, who 
had perhaps congratulated himself on being well rid of 
him. The pope had such good cause to blush for his 
own conduct that he received Strozzi eztremely 111. 

Strozzi thus began, early in life, hia apprenticeahip 
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tô the misfoitondB ôf an bonest man in politioa, -^ a man 
trhose oonscieiioâ cannot lend itself to the capricious- 
Hess of events ; whoee actions are acceptable only to 
the Tirtuoi» ; and who is therefore persecuted by the 
world, — by the people, for opposing their blind pas- 
sions; by power for opposing its usurpations. The 
life of snch great oitizens is a martyrdom, in which they 
are sustained ûnly by the voice of their conscience and 
an heroic sensé of social duty, which dictâtes their 
course in ail things. There were many such men in the 
republic of Florence, ail as great as Strozzi, and as 
able as their adversaries the Medioi, though vanquished 
by the superior crafl and wiliness of the latter. What 
could be more worthy of admiration than the conduct 
of the chlef of the Pazzi at the time of the conspîracy 
of bis house, when, hls commerce being at that time 
enormous, he settled ail his accoUnts with Asia, the 
Levant, and Europe before beginnîng that great at- 
tempt ; so that, if it failed, his oorrespondents should 
loee nothing. 

The history of the establishment of the house of the 
Medici in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is a mag* 
nificent taie which still remains to be written, though 
men of genius hâve already put their hands to it It 
is not the history of a republic, nor of a society, nor of 
any spécial civilization ; it is the history of statesmen, 
the etemal history of Politics, — that of usurpers, that 
of conquerors. 

As soon as Filippo Strozzi retumed to Florence he 
re-established the preceding form of govemment and 
ousted Ippolito de' Medici, another bastard, and the 
teiy Alessandro with whom, at the later period ot 
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which we are now writîng, he was travelling toLivomo. 
Having effected this chaDge of govemment, he became 
alarmed at the évident inconstancy of the people of 
Florence, and, fearing the vengeance of Clément VU., he 
went to Lyon to superintend a vast house of business 
he owned there, which corresponded with other banking- 
houses of his own* in Venice, Rome, France, and Spain. 
Hère we find a strange thing. Thèse men who bore 
the weight of public afCàirs and of such a struggle as 
that with the Medici (not to speak of contentions with 
their own party) found time and strength to bear 
the burden of a vast business and ail its spéculations, 
also of banks and their complications, which the multi- 
plicity of coinages and their falsification rendered even 
more difficult than it is in our day. The name *' banker " 
comes from the hanc (Anglice, hench) upon which the 
banker sat, and on which he rang the gold and silver 
pièces to try their quality. After a time Filippo found 
in the death of his wife, whom he adored, a pretezt for 
renewing his relations with the Bepublican party, whose 
secret police becomes the more terrible in ail republics, 
because every oue makes himself a spy in the name of 
a liberty which justifies everything. 

Filippo returned to Florence at the very moment 
when that city was compelled to accept the yoke of 
Alessandro ; but he had previously gone to Rome and 
seen Pope Clément VU., whose afiairs were now so 
prospérons that his disposition toward Strozzi was 
much changed. In the hour of triumph the Medici 
were so much in need of a man like Filippo — were it 
only to smooth the retum of Alessandro — that Clément 
urged him to take a seat at the Council of the bastard 
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wbo was aboat to oppress the city ; and Strozzi oon« 
sented to accept the diploma of a senator. 

But, for the last two jears and more, he had seen, 
lîke Seneca and Burrhus, the beginnings of tyranny in 
his Nero. He felt himself, at the moment of which we 
Write, an object of so much distrust on the part of the 
people and so suspected by the Medici whom he was 
constantly resisting, that he was confident of some ap- 
proaching catastrophe. Consequently, as soon as he 
heard from Alessandro of the negotiatîon for Cath- 
erine's marriage with the son of François I., the final 
arrangements for which were to be made at Livomo, 
where the negotiators had appointed to meet, he formed 
the plan of goîng to France, and attaching himself to 
the fortunes of his nièce, who needed a guardian. 

Alessandro, delighted to rid himself of a man so nn- 
accommodating in the affaira of Florence, fhrthered a 
plan which relieved him of one murder at least, and 
advised Strozzi to put himself at the head of Catherine's 
household. In order to dazzle the eyes of France the 
Medici had selected a brillîant suite for her whom they 
styied, very unwarrantably, the Princess of Florence, 
and who also went by the name of the little Duchess 
d'Urbino. The cortège, at the head of which rode 
Alessandro, Catherine, and Strozzi, was composed of 
more than a thousand persons, not including the escort 
and servants. When the last of it issued from the gâtes 
of Florence the head had passed that first village be- 
yond the city where they now braid the Tuscan straw 
hats. It was beginning to be rumored among the 
people that Catherine was to marry a son of François I. ; 
but the rumor did not obtain much belief until the 
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TuBcans beheld with their own 63*68 this triamphal pro- 
cession from Florence to Livorao. 

Catherine berself, judging by ail the préparations she 
beheld, began to suspect that her marriage was in ques* 
tion, and her nncle then revealed to her the faot that 
the first ambitions project of his house had abortcd, and 
that the hand of the dauphin had been refused to her. 
Alessandro still hoped that the Duke of Albany would 
succeed in changing this décision of the king of France 
who, willing as he was to buy the support of the 
Medici in Italy, would only grant them his second son, 
the Duc d*Orleans. This petty blunder lost Italy to 
France, and did not prevent Catherine from becoming 
queen. 

The Duke of Albany, son of Alexander Stuart, 
brother of James III. king of Scotland, had married 
Anne de la Tour de Boulogne, sister of Madeleine de la 
Tour de Bologne, Catherine's mother ; he was therefore 
her maternai unde. It was through her mother that 
Catherine was so rich and allied to so many great 
families; for, strangely enongh, her rival, Diane de 
Poitiers, was also her cousin. Jean de Poitiers, father 
of Diane, was son of Jeanne de Boulogne, aunt of the 
Duchess d'Urbino. Catherine was also a cousin of 
Mary Stuart, her daughter-in-law. 

Catherine now leamed that her dowry in money was 
a hundred thousand ducats. A ducat was a gold pièce 
of the size of an old French louis, though less thick. 
(The old louis was worth twenty-four francs — the 
présent one is worth twenty.) The Comtés of Au- 
vergne and Lauraguais were also made a part of the 
dowiy, and Pope Clément addcd one hundred thousand 
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dncats !n jewels, precious atones, and other wedding 
gifbs; to which Alessandro likcwise contributed his 
sbare. 

On arrîvîng at Livorno, Catherine, still so 3'oung, 
mast bave been âattered by tbe extrême magnificence 
dlspla3*ed by Pope Clément ('' ber uncle in Notre- 
Dame," then bead of tbe bouse of tbe Medici), in order 
to outdo tbe court of France. He bad already arrived 
at Livorno lu one of bis galleys, wbicb was lined witb 
crimson satin fringed witb gold, and covered witb a 
tenMike awning in clotb of gold. Tbis galley, tbe 
décoration of wbicb cost twenty tbousand ducats, con« 
tained several apartments destined for tbe bride of 
Henri of France, ail of wbicb were fumisbed witb tbe 
ricbest treasures of art tbe Medici could collect. Tbe 
rowers, magnificently apparelled, and the crew were 
nnder tbe command of a prior of tbe order of tbe 
Knigbts of Rbodes. Tbe bousebold of tbe pope were 
in tbree otber galleys. Tbe galleys of tbe Duke of Al- 
bany, ancbored near tbose of Clément Vil., added to 
tbe size and dignity of tbe âotilla. 

Dnke Alessandro presented tbe officers of Catberine's 
bousebold to tbe pope, witb wbom be bad a secret con- 
férence, in wbicb, it would appear, be presented to bis 
Holiness Count Sebastiano Montecuculi, wbo bad just 
left, somewbat abruptly, tbe service of Cbarles V. and 
tbat of bis two gênerais, Antonio di Leyva and Ferdi- 
nando di Gonzago. Was tbere between tbe two bastards, 
Giulio and Alessandro, a premeditated intention of 
making tbe Duc d'Orléans daupbin? Wbat reward 
was promised to Sebastiano Montecuculi, wbo, before 
entering tbe service of Cbarles V. bad studied medicine ? 
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Historj is sllant on that point. We shall see presentlj 
what clouds hang round that fact. The obscuritj is 
so great that, quite recentlj, grave and conscientious 
historians bave admitted Montecuculi's innocence. 

Catherine then heard officially îrom the pope's own 
lips of the alliance reserved for her. The Duke of 
Albanj had been able to do no more than hold the 
king of France, and that with difficulty, to bis promise 
of giving Catherine the hand of bis second son, the Duc 
d'Orléans. The pope's impatience was so great, and he 
was so afraid that bis plans would bc tbwarted eitber by 
some intrigue of the emperor, or by the refusai of 
France, or by the grandees of the kingdom looking 
with evil eye upon the marriage, that he gave orders to 
embark at once, and sailed for Marseille, where he 
arrived toward the end of October, 1533. 

Notwithstanding its wealth, the bouse of the Medici 
was eclipsed on this occasion by the court of France. 
To show the lengths to which the Medici pushed their 
magnificence, it is enough to say that the ^^ dozen " put 
into the bride's purse by the pope were twelve gold 
medals of priceless historical value, which were then 
unique. But François L, who loved the display of fes- 
tivals, distinguished himsclf on this occasion. The 
wedding festivities of Henri de Valois and Catherine 
de' Medici lasted thirty-four days. 

It is useless to repeat the détails, which bave been 
given in ail the historiés of Provence and Marseille, as 
to this celebrated interview between the Pope and the 
king of France, which was opened by a jest of the Duke 
of Albany as to the duty of keeping fasts, — a jest men- 
tioned by Brantôme and much enjoyed by the court, 
which shows the tone of the manners of that day. 
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Many conjectures hâve been made as to Catherine's 
barrenness, which lasted ten years. Strange calumnîes 
still rest upon this queen, ail of whose actions were fated 
to be mlsjudged. It is sufficieut to say that the cause 
was solely in Henri II. After the difficulty was re- 
moved, Catherine had ten children. The delay was, in 
one respect, fortunate for France. If Henri II. had 
had children by Diane de Poitiers the politics of the 
kingdom would hâve been dangerously complicated. 
When the difficulty was removed the Duchesse de Val- 
entinois had reached the period of a woman's second 
youth. This matter alone will show that the true life 
of Catherine de' Medici is still to be written, and also 
— as Napoléon said with profound wisdom — that the 
history of France should be either in one volume only, 
or one thousand. 

Hère is a contemporaneous and succinct account of 
the meeting of Clément VII. and the king of France : 

''His Holiness the pope, having been conducted to the 
palace, which was, as I hâve said, prepared beyond the port, 
eveiy one retired to their own quarters till the morrow, when 
bis Holiness was to make his entry ; the which was made 
with great sumptuousness and magnificence, be being seated 
in a chair carried on the shoulders of two men and wearing 
his pontifical robes, but not the tiara. Pacing before him 
was a white backney, bearing the sacrament of the altar, — 
the said hackney being led by reins of white silk held by 
two footmen finely equipped. Next came ail the cardinals 
in their robes, on pontifical mules, and Madame la Duchesse 
d'Urbino in great magnificence, accompanied by a vast 
number of ladies and gentlemen, both French and Italian. 

"The Holy Father having arrived in the midst of this 
Company at the place appointed for his lodging, every one 
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retired; and ail thîs, beîng well-ordered, took place without 
disorder or tumult. WhUe the pope was thus making his 
entry, the king crossed the water in a frigate and went to 
the lodging the pope had just quitted, in order to go the 
nezt day and make obeisance to the Holy Father as a Most 
Christian king. 

" The next day the king being piepared set forth for the 
palace where was the pope, accompanied by the princes 
of the blood, such as Monseigneur le Duc de Vendomois 
(father of the Vidame de Chartres), the Comte de Sainct-Pol, 
Messieurs de Montpensier and la Roche-sur-Yon, theDuc de 
Nemours (brother of the Duc de Savoie) who died in this 
said place, the Duke of Albany, and many others, whether 
counts, barons, or seigneurs ; nearest to the king was the 
Seigneur de Montmorency, his Grand-master. 

" The king, being arrived at the palace, was received by 
the pope and ail the collège of cardinals, assembled in con- 
sistory, most civilly. This donc, each retired to the place 
ordained for him, the king taking with him several car- 
dinals to feast them, — among them Cardinal de' Medici, 
nephew of the pope, a very splendid man with a fine retinue. 

" On the morrow those persons chosen by his Holiness and 
by the king began to assemble to discuss the matters for 
which the meeting was made. First, the matter of the 
Faith was treated of, and a bull was put forth repressing 
heresy and preventing that things come to greater combus- 
tion than they now are. 

<*After this, was concluded the marriage of the Duc 
d'Orléans, second son of the king, with Catherine de' Medici, 
Duchesse d'Urbino, nièce of his Holiness, under the con- 
ditions such, or like to those, as were proposed formerly by 
the Duke of Albany. The said espousals were celebrated 
with great magnificence, and our Holy Father himself 
wedded the pair. The marriage thus consummated, the 
Holy Father held a consistory at which he oreated four car- 
dinals and devoted them to the king, — to wit: Cardinal 
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Le Veneur, f ormerly bishop of Lisieux and grand almoner ; 
the Cardinal de Boulogne of the family of la Chambre, 
brother on the mother's side of the Duke of Albany ; the 
Cardinal de Châtillon of the house of Coligny, nephew of 
the Sire de Montmorency, and the Cardinal de Givry." 

When Strozzi delivered the dowry in présence of the 
court he noticed some surprise on the part of the French 
seigneurs ; they even said aloud that it was little enough 
for such a mésalliance (what would they hâve said in 
thèse days?). Cardinal Ippolito replied, saying : — 

" You must be ill-informed as to the secrets of your 
king. His Holiness has bound himself to give to France 
three pearls of inestimable value, namely: Genoa, 
Milan, and Naples." 

The pope left Sebastiano Montecuculi to présent him- 
self to the court of France, to which the count offered 
his services, complaining of his treatment by Antonio 
di Leyva and Ferdinando di Gonzago, for which reason 
his services were accepted. Montecuculi was not made 
a part of Catherine's household, which was wholly com- 
posed of French men and women, for, by a law of the 
monarchy, the exécution of which the pope saw with 
great satisfaction, Catherine was naturalized by letters- 
patent as a Frenchwoman before the marriage. Monte- 
cuculi was appointed in the first instance to the house- 
hold of the queen, the sister of Charles V. After a 
while he passed into the service of the dauphin as cup- 
bearer. 

The new Duchesse d'Orléans soon found herself a 
nuUity at the court of François I. Her young husband 
was in love with Diane de Poitiers, who certainly, in the 
matter of birth, could rival Catherine, and was far more 
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of a great ladj than the litUe Florentine. The daugh» 
ter of the Medici was also outdone by Queen Ëléonore, 
sister of Charles Y., and by Madame d'Êtampes. whose 
marriage with the head of the house of Brosse made 
her one of the most powerful and best tltled women in 
France. Catherine's auut the Duchess of Albany, the 
Queen of Navarre, the Duchesse de Guise, the Duchesse 
de Vendôme, Madame la Connétable de Montmorency, 
and other women of like impoitance, eclipsed by birth 
and by their rights, as well as by their power at the 
most sumptuous court of France (not excepting that 
of Louis XrV.), the daughter of the Florentine grocers, 
who was richer and more illustrions through the house 
of the Tour de Boulogne than by her own family of 
Medici. 

The position of his nièce was so bad and difficult that 
the republican Filippo Strozzi, wholly incapable of 
guiding her in the midst of such conâicting interests, 
lefb her after the first year, being recalled to Italy by 
the death of Clément VII. Catherine's conduct, when 
we remember that she was scarcely fifbeen years old, 
was a model of prudence. She attached herself closely 
to the king, her father-in-law ; she left; him as little as 
she could, foUowing him on borseback both in hunting 
and in war. Her idolatry for François I. saved the 
house of the Medici from ail suspicion when the dauphin 
was poisoned. Catherine was tben, and so was her 
husband, at the headquarters of the king in Provence ; 
for Charles V. had speedily invaded France, and the 
late scène of the marriage festivities had become the 
théâtre of a cruel war. 

At the moment when Charles V. was put to flight^ 
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leaving the boues of bis anny in Provence, tbe danpbin 
was returning to Lyon by tbe Rbone. He stopped to 
sleep at Tournon, and, by way of pastime, practised 
some violent pbysical exercises, — wbich were nearly 
ail the éducation bis brotber and be, in conséquence of 
tbeir détention as bostages, bad ever received. Tbe 
prince bad tbe imprudence — it being tbe montb of 
August, and tbe weatber very bot — to ask for a glass 
of water, wbicb Montecuculi, as bis cup-bearer, gave to 
bim, witb ice in it. Tbe daupbin died almost immedi- 
ately. François I. adored bis son. Tbe daupbin was, 
according to aU accounts, a cbarming young man. His 
fatber, in despair, gave tbe utmost publicity to tbe 
proceedings against Montecuculi, wbicb be placed in 
tbe bands of tbe most able magistrates of tbat day. 
Tbe count, after beroically enduring tbe first tortures 
witbout oonfessing anything, finally made admissions 
by wbicb be implicated Charles V. and bis two gênerais, 
Antonio di Leyva and Ferdinando di Gonzago. No 
affair was ever more solemnly debated. Hère is wbat 
tbe king did, in tbe words of an ocular witness : — 

^ The king called an assembly at Lyon of ail the princes 
of his blood, ail the knights of his order, and other great 
personages of the kingdom; also the legate and papal 
nuncio, the cardinals who were at his court, together with 
the ambassadors of England, Scotland, Portugal, Yenice, 
Ferrara, and others; also ail the princes and noble stran- 
gers, both Italian and German, who were then residing at 
his court in great numbers. Thèse ail being assembled, 
be caused to be read to them, in présence of each other, 
from beginning to end, the trial of the unhappy man who 
poisoned Monseigneur the late dauphin, — with ail the inte^ 

8 
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rogatories, confessions, confrontîngs, and other cérémonies 
usual in criminal trials ; he, the king, not being willing that 
the sentence should be executed until ail présent had given 
their opinion on this heinous and misérable case." 

The fidelity, dévotion, and cautious skill of the Comte 
de MontecQCuli maj seem extraordinary in our time, 
when ail the world, even ministers of State, tell every- 
thing about the least little event with which they 
bave to do; but in those days princes could find de- 
voted servants, or knew how to choose them. Monar- 
chical Moreys existed because in those daj's there 
was faith. Never ask dévotion of self-inierest^ be- 
cause such interest ma}^ change ; but expect ail from 
sentiments, religions faith, monarchical faith, patriotic 
faith. Those three beliefs produced such men as the 
Berthereaus of Geneva, the Sydneys and Straffords 
of England, the murderers of Thomas à Becket, the 
Jacques Cœurs, the Jeanne d'Arcs, the Richelieus, 
Dantons, Bonchamps, Talmonts, and also the Clém- 
ents, Chabots, and others. 

The dauphin was poisoned in the same manner, aud 
possibly by the same drug which afterwards served 
Madame under Louis XIV. Pope Clément VII. had 
been dead two years; Duke Alessandro, plunged 
in debauchery, seemed to bave no interest in the éléva- 
tion ot the Duc d*Orlëans ; Catherine, then seventeen, 
and full of admiration for her father-in-law, was with 
him at the time ; Charles V. alone appeared to bave an 
interest in this death, for François I. was negotiating 
for his son an alliance which would assuredly bave 
aggrandized France. The count's confession was 
therefore very skilfully based on the passions and poli- 
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tics of the moment ; Charles Y. was then flying from 
France, leaving bis armies buried in Provence witb bis 
bappiness, bis réputation, and bis bopes of dominion. 
It is to be remarked tbat if torture bad forced admis- 
sions from an innocent man, François I. gave Monte- 
cuculi fuU liberty to speak in présence of an imposing 
assembly, and before persons in wbose eyes innocence 
bad some cbance to triumpb. Tbe king, wbo wanted 
tbe trutb, sougbt it in good faitb. 

In spite of ber now brilliant future, Catberine's sit- 
uation at court was not cbanged by tbe deatb of tbe 
daupbin. Her barrenness gave reason to fear a divorce 
in case ber busband sbould ascend tbe tbrone. Tbe 
daupbin was under tbe spcll of Diane de Poitiers, 
wbo assumed to rival Madame d'Étampes, tbe king*s 
mistress. Catherine redoubled in care and cajolery 
of ber fatber-in-law, being well aware tbat ber sole 
support was in bim. Tbe first ten years of Catberine's 
married life were years of ever-renewed grief, caused 
by tbe failure, one by one, of ber bopes of preguanc}*, 
and tbe vexations of ber rivalry witb Diane. Imagine 
wbat must bave been tbe life of a young princess, 
watcbed by a jealous mistress wbo was supported by a 
powerful party, — tbe Catbolic party, — and by tbe two 
powerful alliances Diane bad made in marrying one 
daugbter to Robert de la Mark, Duc de Bouillon, Prince 
of Sedan, and tbe otber to Claude de Lorraine, Duc 
d' Au maie. 

Catherine, belpless between tbe party of Madame 
d'Ëtampes and the party of the Sënëcbale (sucb was 
Diane's title during tbe reign of François I.), wbicb 
divided tbe court and politics into factions for thèse mor- 
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tal enemies, endeavored to make herself the friend of 
both Diane de Poitiers and Madame d'Ëtampes. She, 
who was destined to become so great a qucen, played 
the part of a servant Thus she served her apprentice- 
ship in that double-faced policy wbich was ever the 
8eci*et motor of her life. Later, the queen was to 
stand between Catholics and Calvinists, just as the 
woman had stood for ten jears between Madame 
d'Étampes and Madame de Poitiers. She studied the 
contradictions of French politics ; she saw François I. 
sustaining Calvin and the Lutherans in order to em- 
barrass Charles V., and then, after secretly and pa- 
tiently protecting the Reformation in Germany, and 
tolerating the résidence of Calvin at the court of 
Navarre, he suddeuly turned against it with exces- 
sive rigor. Catherine behcld on the one hand the 
court, and the women of the court, playing with the 
fire of heresy, and on the other, Diane at the head 
of the Catholic party with the Guises, solely because 
the Duchesse d'£tampes supported Calvin and the 
Protestants. 

Such was the political éducation of this queen, who 
saw in the cabinet of the king of France the same 
errors committed as in the house of the Medici. The 
dauphin opposed his father in everything; he was a 
bad son. He forgot the cruel but most vital maxim of 
royalty, namely, that thrones need solidarity ; and that 
a son who créâtes opposition during the lifetime of his 
father must follow that father's policy when he mounts 
the throne. Spinosa, who was as great a statesman as 
he was a philosopher, said — in the case of one king 
sacceeding another by insurrection or crime, — - 
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^lî the new kiug desires to secore the safety of his 
throne and of his own life he must show such ardor in 
avenging the death of his predecessor that no one shall feel 
a désire to commit the same crime. But to avenge it wor- 
hily it is not enough to shed the blood of his subjects, he 
must approve the axioms of the king he replaces, and take 
the same course in goveming.*' 

It was the application of this maxim which gave 
Florence to the Medici. Cosmo I. caused to be assas- 
Binated at Venice, after eleven years' sway, the Floren- 
tine Brutus, and, as we hâve already saîd, pcrsecuted 
the Strozzi. It was forgetfulness of this maxim which 
ruined Louis XYI. That king was false to every prin- 
ciple of royal govemment when he re-established the 
parliaments suppressed by his grandfather. Louis XV. 
saw the matter clearly. The parliaments, and notably 
that of Paris, counted for fully half in the troubles which 
necessitated the convocation of the States-general. The 
fault of Louis XV. was, that in breaking down that 
barrier which separated the throne from the people he 
did not erect a stronger ; in other words, that he did 
not Bubstitute for parliament a strong constitution of 
the provinces. There lay the remedy for the evils of 
the monarchy ; thence should hâve corne the voting on 
taxes, the régulation of them, and a slow approval of 
refonns that were necessary to the System of monarchy. 

The first act of Henry II. was to give his confidence 
to the Connétable de Montmorency, whom his father 
had enjoined him to leave in disgrâce. The Connétable 
de Montmorency was, with Diane de Poitiers, to whom 
he was closely bound, the master of the State. Cath- 
erine was therefore less happy and less powerful after 
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she became queen of France than while she was dau- 
phiness. From 1 543 she had a chîld everj 3'ear for ten 
years, and was occupied with maternai cares during tlie 
period covered by the last three years of the reign of 
François I. and nearly the whole of the reign of Henri II. 
We may see in this recurring fecundity the influence of 
a rival, who was able thus to rid herself of the legitimate 
wife, — a barbarit}' of féminine polic}' which must hâve 
been one of Catherine's grievances against Diane. 

Thus set aside from public life, this superior woman 
passed her time in observing the self-interests of the 
court people and of the varions parties which were 
formed about her. Ail the Italiaus who had folio wed 
her were objects of violent suspicion. After the 
exécution of Montecuculi the Connétable de Mont- 
morency, Diane, and many of the keenest politicians 
of the court were fiUed with suspicion of the Medici ; 
though François I. always repelled it. Consequently, 
the Gondi, Strozzi, Ruggieri, Sardini, etc., — in short, 
ail those who were called distinctively "the Italians," — 
were compelled to employ great resources of mind, 
shi*ewd policy, and courage, to maintain themselves at 
court against the weight of disfavor which pressed upon 
them. 

Durîng her husband's reign Catherine*s amiability 
to Diane de Poitiers went to such lengths that intelli- 
gent persons must regard it as proof of that profound 
dissimulation which men, events, and the conduct of 
Henri II. compelled Catherine de' Medici to employ. 
But they go too far when they déclare that she never 
claimed her rights as wife and queen. In the first 
place, the sensé of dignity which Catherine possessed 
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in the highest degree forbade ber claiming wbat bis- 
torians call ber rigbts as a wife. The ten cbildren of 
tbe marriage explain Henri's conduet; and bis wife's 
maternai occupations left bim free to pass bis time with 
Diane de Poitiers. But tbe king was never lacking 
in anytbing tbat was due to biroself; and be gave 
Catherine an *'entry" into Paris, to be crowned as 
queen, wbich was wortby of ail sucb pageants tbat bad 
ever taken place. Tbe archives of the Parliament, and 
those of tbe Cour des Comptes, show tbat tbose two 
gi'eat bodies went to meet ber outside of Paris as far 
as Saint Lazare. Hère is an extract from du Tillet's 
account of it : — 

** A platform bad been erected at Saint-Lazare, on whicb 
was a tbrone (du Tillet calls it a chair de parement). Cath- 
eriue took ber seat upon it, wearing a surcoat, or species of 
ermine sbort-cloak coyered with precious stones, a bodice 
beneath it with the royal mantle, and on ber head a crown 
enriched with pearLs and diamonds, and held in plaoe by the 
Maréchale de la Mark, ber lady of honor. Around ber stood 
the princes of the blood, and other princes and seigneurs, 
richly apparelled, also the chancelior of France in a robe of 
gold damask on a background of crimson-red. Before tbe 
queen, and on the same platform, were seated, in two rows, 
twelye duchesses or countesses, wearing ermine surcoats, 
bodices, robes, and circlets, — that is to say, the corouets 
of duchesses and countesses. Thèse were the Duchesses 
d'Estouteville, Montpensier (elder and younger) ; the Prin- 
cesses de la Roche-sur-Yon; the Duchesses de Guise, de Ni ver- 
nois, d*Aumale, de Valentinois (Diane de Poitiers), Mademoi- 
selle la bâtarde légitimée de France (the title of the king*s 
daughter, Diane, who was Duchesse de Castro-Farnese and 
afterwards Duchesse de Montmorency-Damville), Madame 
la Connétable, and Mademoiselle de Nemours ; without men- 
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tioning other demoiselles who were not seated. The four 
présidents of the courts of justice, wearing their caps, several 
other members of the court, and the clerk du Tillet, mounted 
the platform, made révèrent bows, and the chief judge, Lizet, 
kneeling down, harangued the queen. The chancellor then 
knelt down and answered. The queen made her entry at 
half-past three o*clock in an open litter, having Madame 
Marguerite de France sitting opposite to her, and on either 
Bide of the litter the Cardinals of Amboise, Châtillon. 
Boulogne, and de Lenoncourt in their episcopal robes. She 
left her litter at the church of Notre-Dame, where she was 
received by the clergy. After ofFering her prayer she was 
conducted by the rue de la Calandre to the palace, where 
the royal supper was served in the great hall. She there 
appeared, seated at the middie of the marble table, beneath 
a velyet dais strewn with golden fleur-de-lis." 

We may hcre put an end to one of those popular 
beliefs which are repeated by many writers from 
Sauvai down. It has been naid that Henri II. pushed 
his neglect of the proprieties so far as to put the 
initiais of his mistress on the buildings which Catherine 
advised him to continue or to begin with so much mag- 
nificence. But the double monogram which can be 
Been at the Louvre offers a daily déniai to those who * 
are so little clear-sighted as to believe in silly nonsense 
which gratuitously insults our kings and queens. The 
H of Henri and the two C*s of Catherine which back 
it, appear to represent the two D's of Diane, The 
coincidence may hâve pleased Henri II.; but it is none 
the less true that the royal monogram contained offi 
cially the initial of the king and that of the queen. 
Thîs is so true that the monogram can still be seen 
on the column of the Halle au Blé, which was built by 
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Catherine alone. It can also be seen in the crypt of 
Saint-Denis, on the tomb which Catherine erected for 
herself in her lifetime beside that of Henri II., where 
her figure ia modelled from nature by the sculptor to 
whom she sat for it. 

On a solemn occasion, when he was starting, March 
25, 1552, for his expédition into Germany, Henri II. 
declared Catherine régent during his absence, and also 
in case of his death. Catherine's most cruel enemy, 
the author of ^^ Marvellous Discourses on Catherine 
the Secondes Behavior " admits that she carried on the 
government with universal approval and that the king 
was satisfied with her administration. Henri received 
both money and men at the time he wanted them ; and 
finally, after the fatal day of Saint-Quentin, Catherine 
obtained considérable sums of money from the people 
of Paris, which she sent to Compiègne, where the king 
then was. 

In politics, Catherine made immense efforts to ob- 
tain a little influence. She was clever enough to bring 
the Connétable de Montmorency, all-powerful under 
Henri II., to her interests. We ail know the terrible 
answer that the king made, on being harassed by 
Montmorency in her favor. This answer was the re- 
suit of an attempt by Catherine to glve the king good 
advice, in the few moments she was ever alone with 
him, when she explained the Florentine policy of pit- 
ting the grandees of the kingdom one against another 
and establishing the royal authority on their ruins. 
But Henri II., who saw things only through the eyes 
of Diane and the Connétable, was a truly feudal king 
and the friend of ail the great familles of his kingdom. 
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After the futile attempt of the Connétable in ber 
favor, whicb must bave been made in the year 1556, 
Catherine began to cajole the Guises for the purpose of 
detaching them from Diane and opposing them to the 
Connétable. Unfortunately, Diane and Montmorency 
were as véhément against the Protestants as the Guises. 
There was therefore not the same animosity in their 
struggle as there might bave been had the religions 
question entered it. Moreover, Diane boldly entered 
the lists against the queen's project by coquetting with 
the Guises and giving her daughter to the Duc 
d'Aumale. She even went so far that certain authors 
declared she gave more than mère good-will to the 
gallant Cardinal de Lorraine; and the lampooners of 
the time made the following quatrain on Henri II : 

" Sire, if you *re weak and let your will relax 
Till Diane and Lorraine do govern you, 
Pound, knead and mould, re-melt and model you, 
Sire, you are nothing — nothing else than wax." 

It is impossible to regard as sincère the signs of 
grief and the ostentation of mourning which Catherine 
showed on the death of Henri II. The fact that the 
king was attached by an unalterable passion to Diane 
de Poitiers naturally made Catherine play the part of 
a ncglected wife who adores her husband ; but, like ail 
women who act by their head, she persisted in this dis- 
simulation and never ceased to speak tenderly of 
Henri IL In like manner Diane, as we know, wore 
mourning ail her life for her husband the Sénéchal de 
Brézé. Her colors were black and white, and the 
king was wearing them at the toumaroent when he was 
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kllled. Catherine, no doubt in imitation of her rival, 
wore mourning for Henri II. for the rest of her life. 
She showed a consummate perfidy toward Diane de 
Poitiers, to which historians hâve not given due atten- 
tion. At the king's death the Duchesse de Valentinois 
was eompletely disgraced and shamefully abandoned 
by the Connétable, a man who was always below his 
réputation. Diane offered her estate and château of 
Chenonceaux to the queen. Catherine then said, in 
présence of witnesses : — 

^^ I can ne ver forget that she made the happiness 
of my dear Henri. I am ashamed to accept her gift ; 
I wish to give her a domain in place of it, and I shall 
offer her that of Chaumont-sur-Loire." 

Accordingly, the deed of exchange was signed at 
Blois in 1559. Diane, whose sons4n-law were the Duc 
d'Aumale and the Duc de Bouillon (then a sovereign 
prince), kept her wealth, and died in 1566 aged sixty-six. 
She was therefore nineteen years older than Henri II* 
Thèse dates, taken from her epitaph which was copied 
f rom her tomb by the historian who concemed himself 
80 much about her at the close of the iast centur}% 
clear up quite a number of historical difficulties. Some 
historians hâve declared she was forty, others that she 
was sixteen at the time of her father's condemnation in 
1523 ; in point of fact she was then twenty-four. Afber 
reading everything for and against her conduct towards 
François I. we are unable to affirm or to deny anything. 
This is one of the passages of hlstory that will ever 
remain obscure. We may see by what happens in our 
own day how history is falsified at the very moment 
when events happen. 
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Catherine, who had founded great hopes on the âge 
of her rival, tried more than once to overthrow her. It 
was a dumb, underhand, terrible struggle. The day 
came when Catherine believed hcrself for a moment on 
the verge of success. In 1554, Diane, who was ill, 
begged the king to go to Saint-Germain and leave her 
for a short time until she recovered. This stately 
coquette did not choose to be seen in the midst of 
médical appliances and without the splendors of ap- 
parel. Catherine arranged, as a welcome to her hus- 
band, a magnificent ballet, in which six beautiful young 
girls were to recite a poem in his honor. She chose 
for this function Miss Fleming, a relation of her uncle 
the Duke of Albany, the handsomest young woman, 
some say, that was ever seen, white and very fair ; 
also one of her own relations, Clarice Strozzi, a mag- 
nificent Italian with superb black hair, and hands that 
were of rare beauty; Miss Lewiston, maid of honor 
to Mary Stuart; Mary Stuart herself; Madame Eliza- 
beth of France (who was afterwards that unfortunate 
Queen of Spain) ; and Madame Claude. Elizâbeth and 
Claude were eight and nine years old, Mary Stuart 
twelve ; evidently the queen intended to bring forward 
Miss Fleming and Clarice Strozzi and présent them 
without rivais to the king. The king fell in love with 
Miss Fleming, by whom he had a natural son, Henri 
de Valois, Comte d'Angoulême, grand-prior of France. 
But the power and influence of Diane were not shaken. 
Like Madame de Pompadour wîth Louis XV., the 
Duchesse de Valentinois forgave ail. But what sort of 
love did this attempt show in Catherine? Was it love 
to her husband or love of power? Women may décide. 
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A great deal is said in thèse days of the license of tho 
press ; but it is difficult to imagine the lengths to which 
it went when pnnting was first invented. We know 
that Aretino, the Voltaire of his time, made kings and 
emperors tremble, more especially Charles Y. ; but the 
world does not know so well the audacity and license of 
pamphlets. The château de Chcnonceaux, which we 
hâve just mentioned, was given to Diane, or rather not 
given, she was implored to accept it to make her forget 
one of the most horrible publications ever levellcd 
against a woman, and which shows the violence of the 
warfare betwcen herself and Madame d'Ëtampes. In 
1537, when she was thirty-eight years of âge, a rhyme- 
Bter of Champagne named Jean Voûte, published a 
collection of Latin verses in which were three epigrams 
upon lier. It is to be supposed that the poet was sure 
of protection in high places, for the pamphlet has a pré- 
face in praise of itsclf, signed by Salmon Macrin, first 
valet-de-chambre to the king. Only one passage is 
quotable from thèse epigrams, which are entitled : Ik 

FiCTAVIAM, ANAM AULIQAM. 

*^ A painted trap catches no game/' says the poeti 
after telling Diane that she painted her face and bought 
her teeth and her hair. ^* You may buy ail that super- 
ficially makes a woman, but you can't buy that your 
lover wants ; for he wants life, and you are dead." 

This collection, printed by Simon de Colînes, is dedi- 
cated to a bishop ! — to François Bohier, the brother of 
the man who, to save his crédit at court and redeem his 
offence, offered to Diane, on the accession of Henry II., 
the château de Chenonceaux, built by his father, Thomas 
Bohier, a conncillor of state onder four kings : Louis XI.| 
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Charles VIII., Louis XII., and François I. What 
were the pamphlet» published against Madame de Pono^ 
padour and against Marie- Antoinette compared to thèse 
verses, which might hâve been written by Martial? 
Voûté must hâve made a bad end. The estate and 
château cost Diane nothing more than the forgiveness 
enjoined by the gospel. After ail, the penalties in- 
flieted on the press, though not deereed bj Juries, were 
somewhat more severe than those of to-day* 

The queens of France, on becoming widows, were 
required to remain in the king's chamber forty days 
without other light than that of wax tapers ; they did not 
leave the room until after the burial of the king. This 
inviolable custom was a grcat annoyance to Catherine, 
who feared cabals ; and, bj' chance, she found a means 
to évade it, thus : Caixlinal de Lon'aine, leaving, very 
earl}' in the momlng, the house of the beUe Romaine^ a 
celebrated courtesan of the period, who lived in the rue 
Culture-Sainte-Catherine, was set upon and maltreated 
by a party of libertines. '* On which his holiness, being 
much astonished " (says Henri Éstienne), '^ gave out that 
the heretics were preparing ambushes against him." 
The court at once rcmoved from Paris to Saint-Ger- 
main, and the queen-mothcr, declaring that she would 
not abandon the king her son, went with him. 

The accession of François II., the period at which 
Catherine confidently believed she could get possession 
of the régal power, was a moment of cruel disappoint- 
ment, after the twenty-six years of misery she had lived 
through at the court of France. The Guises laid hands 
on power with incredible audacity. The Duc de Guise 
was placed in oommand of the army \ the Connétable 
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was dismissed ; the cardinal took charge of the treasury 
and the dergy. 

Catherine now began her political career by a drama 
whîch, thongh it did not bave the dreadful famé of 
those of later years, was, nevertheless, mo8t horrible ; 
and it mnst, undoubtedly, bave accustomed her to the 
terrible after émotions of her life* While appearing to be 
in harmony with the Guises, she endeavored to pave the 
way for her ultimate triumph by seeking a support in the 
house of Bourbon, and the means she took were as fol- 
lows : Whether it was that (before the death of Henri II.), 
and after fVuitlessly attempting violent measures, she 
?rished to awaken jealousy in order to bring the king 
back to her ; or whether as she approached middle-age it 
seemed to her cruel that she had never known love, cer- 
tain it is that she showed a strong interest in a seigneur 
of the royal blood, François de Vendôme, son of Louis de 
Vendôme (the house from which that of the Bourbons 
sprang), and Vidame de Chartres, the name under 
which he is known in history. The secret hatred which 
Catherine bore to Diane was revealed in many ways, to 
which historians, preoccupied by political interests, bave 
paid no attention. Catherine's attachment to the 
vidame proceeded from the fact that the young man had 
offered an insuit to the favorite. Diane's greatest am- 
bition was for the honor of an alliance with the royal 
family of France. The hand of her second daughter 
(afterwards Duchesse d'Aumale) was offered on her be- 
half to the Vidame de Chartres, who was kept poor by 
the far-sighted policy of François I. In fact, when the 
Vidame de Chartres and the Prince de Condé first came 
to conrt, François L gave them — what? The office of 
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Chamberlain, with a paltry salary of twelve handred 
crowns a year, the same that he gave to the simplest 
genUemen. Though Diane de Poitiers offered an im- 
mense dowry, a fine office under the crowu, and the 
favor of the king, the vidame refused. Afler which, 
this Bourbon, already factions, maiTied Jeanne, daugh- 
ter of the Baron d' Estissac, by whom he had no cbil- 
dren. This act of pride naturally commended him to 
Catherine, who greeted him afber that with marked 
favor and made a devoted friend of him. 

Historians hâve compared the last Duc de Mont- 
morency, beheaded at Toulouse, to the Vidame de 
Chartres, in the art of pleasing, in attainments, ac- 
complishments, and talent Henri IL showed no jcal- 
ousy ; he seemed not even to suppose that a queen of 
France could fail in her duty, or a Medici forget the 
honor donc to her by a Valois. But during this time 
when the queen was, it is said, coquetting with the 
Vidame de Chartres, the king, after the birth of her last 
child, had virtually abandoned her. This attempt at 
making him jealous was to no purpose, for Henri died 
wearing the colors of Diane de Poitiers. 

At the time of the king's death Catherine was, there- 
fore, on terms of gallantry with the vidame, — a situation 
which was quite in conformity with the manners and 
morals of a time when love was both so chivalrous and 
80 licentious that the noblest actions were as natural as 
the most blâmable ; although historians, as usual, hâve 
committed the mistake in this case of taking the excep- 
tion for the rule. 

The four sons of Henri IL of course rendered nul! 
the position of the Bourbons, who were ail extremely 
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poor and were now crusbed down by the contempt 
wliich the Conuëtable de Montmorencj's treachery 
brougbt upon them, in spite of the fact that the latter 
had thought best to ûy the klngdom. 

The Vidame de Chartres — who was to the first 
Prince de Condé what Richelieu was to Mazarin, his 
father in policy, his model, and, above ail, his master 
in gallantrj' — concealed the excessive ambition of his 
house beneath an external appearance of light-hearted 
gajety. Unable during the reign of Henri IL to make 
head against the Guises, the Montmorencys, the Scot- 
tish princes, the cardinals, and the Bouillons, he distin- 
guished himself by his graceful bearing, his manners, 
his wit, which won him the favor of many charming 
women and the heart of some for whom he cared noth- 
ing. He was one of those privileged beings whose se* 
ductions are irrésistible, and who owe to love the power 
of maintaining themselves according to their rank. 
The Bourbons would not hâve resented, as did Jarnac, 
the slander of la Châtaigneraie; they were willing 
enough to accept the lands and castles of their mis- 
tresses, — witness the Prince de Condë, who accepted 
the estate of Saint-Valéry from Madame la Maréchale 
de Saint- André. 

During the first twenty days of mouming after the 
death of Henri II. the situation of the vidame suddenly 
changed. As the object of the queen-mother*s regard, 
and permitted to pay his court to her as court is paid to 
a queen, very secretly, he seemed destined to play an 
important rôle, and Catherine did, in fact, résolve to 
use him. The vidame received letters from her for the 
Prince de Condé, in which she pointed ont to the latter 
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the necessity of an alliance against the Gaises. In- 
formed of this intrigue, the Guises entered the queen's 
chamber for the purpose of compelling her to issue an 
order consigning the vidame to the Bastille, and Cathe- 
rine, to save herself, was under the hard necessity of 
obeying them. Aller a captivity of some months, the 
vidame died on the yery day he left prison, which was 
shortly before the conspiracy of Amboise. Such was 
the conclusion of the first and only amour of Catherine 
de' Medici. Protestant historians hâve said that the 
queen caused the vidame to be poisoned, to lay the 
secret of her gallantries in a tomb ! 

We hâve now shown what was the apprenticeship of 
this woman for the exercise of her royal power. 
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PART FIRST. 



THE CALVINIST MARTYR. 



I. 



A HOUSE WHICH NO LONGER EXISTS AT THE CORNER OF 
A STREET WHICH NO LONGER EXISTS IN A PARIS WHICH 
NO LONGER EXISTS. 

Few persons in the présent day know how plain and 
nnpretentious were the dwellings of the burghers of 
Paris in the sixteenth century, and how simple their 
lives. Perhaps this simplicity of habits and of thought 
was the cause of the grandeur of that old bourgeoisie 
which was certainly giand, free, and noble, — more so, 
perhaps, than the bourgeoisie of the présent day. Its 
history is stîll to be wrîtten ; it requires and it awaits a 
man of gcnius. This reâection will doubtless rise to 
the lips of every one after reading the almost unknown 
incident which forms the basis of this Study and is one 
of the most remarkable facts in the history of that 
bourgeoisie. It will not be the first time in history 
that conclusion bas preceded facts. 

In 1560, the houses of the rue de la Vieille-Pelleterie 
skirted the lefl bank of the Seine, between the pont 
Notre-Dame and the pont au Change. A public foot- 
path and the houses then occupied the space covered by 
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thc présent roadway. £ach house, standing almost in 
the river, allowed its dwellers to get down to the water 
by stone or wooden stairways, closed and protected by 
Btrong iron railings or wooden gâtes, clamped with iron. 
The bouses, like those in Venice, had an entrance on 
terra firma and a water entrance. At the moment 
when the présent sketch is publisbed, only one of thèse 
bouses remaîns to recall the old Paris of which we 
speak, and that is soon to disappear ; it stands at the 
corner of the Petit-Pont, direcUy opposite to the guard- 
bouse of the Hôtel-Dieu. 

Formerly eacb dwelling presented on the river-side 
the fantastic appearance given either by the trade of 
its occupant and bis habits, or by the originality of the 
exterior constructions invented by the proprietors to 
use or abuse the Seine. The bridges being encumbered 
with more mills than the necessities of navigation could 
allow, the Seine formed as many enclosed basins as 
there were bridges. Some of thèse basins in the heart 
of old Paris would bave offered precious scènes and 
tones of color to painters. What a forest of cross- 
beams supported the mills with their huge sails and 
their wheels ! What strange effects were produced by 
the piles or props driven into the water to project the 
upper floors of the bouses above the stream ! Unfor- 
tunately, the art of genre painting did not exist in those 
days, and that of engraving was in its infancy. We 
bave therefore lost that curions spectacle, still offered, 
though in miniature, by certain provincial towns, where 
the rivers are overhung with wooden bouses, and where, 
as at Vendôme, the basins, fuU of water grasses, are 
enclosed by immense iron railings, to isolate eacb pro- 
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prietor's share of the stream, whicb extends from bank 
to bank. 

Tbe name of tbis street, wbicb bas now disappeared 
trom tbe map, sufficiently indicates tbe trade tbat was 
carried on in it. In tbose days tbe mercbants of eacb 
class of commerce, instead of dispersing tbemselves 
about tbe city, kept togetber in tbe same neigbbor- 
bood and protected tbemselves mutually. Associated 
in corporations wbicb limited tbeir number, tbey were 
Btill furtber united into guilds by tbe Cburcb. In tbis 
way priées were maintained. Also, tbe masters were 
not at tbe mercy of tbeir workmen, and did not obey 
tbeir wbims as tbey do to-day ; on tbe contrary, tbey 
made them tbeir cbildren, tbeir apprentices, took care 
of tbem, and taugbt tbem tbe intricacies of tbe trade. 
In order to become a master, a workman bad to pro- 
duce a masterpîece, wbicb was always dedicated to the 
saint of bis guild. Will any one dare to say tbat tbe 
absence of compétition destroyed tbe désire for perfec- 
tion, or lessened tbe beauty of products? Wbat say 
yoa, yoa wbose admiration for tbe masterpîeces of past 
âges bas created tbe modem trade of tbe sellers of 
bric-à-brac ? 

In tbe fifleentb and sixteentb centuries the trade of 
tbe furrier was one of tbe most flourisbing industries. 
Tbe difficulty of obtaining furS; wbicb, being ail brougbt 
from tbe nortb, reqnired long and perilous journeys, 
gave a very bigb priée and value to tbose products. 
Tben, as now, bigb priées led to consumption ; for 
vanity likes to override obstacles. In France, as in 
otber kingdoms, not only did royal ordinances restrict 
tbe use of furs to tbe nobility (proved by tbe part 
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which ermine plays in the old blazons), but also cer- 
tain rare furs, such as vair (which was undoubtedly 
Siberian sable), could not be worn by any but kings, 
dukes, and certain lords clothed with officiai powers. 
A distinction was made between the greater and lesser 
vair. The very name bas been so long disased, that 
in a vast nnmber of éditions of Perrault's famous taie, 
Cinderella's slipper, which was no doubt of vair (the 
ftir), is said to hâve been made of verre (glass). 
Lately one of onr most distinguished poets was obliged 
to establish the true orthography of the word for the 
instruction of his brother-feuilletonists in giving an 
account of the opéra of the ^' Generentola," where the 
symbolic slipper has been replaced by a ring, which 
symbolizes nothing at alL 

Naturally the sumptuary laws about the wearing of 
fàr were perpetually infringed upon, to the great satis- 
faction of the furriers. The costliness of stuffs and 
fbrs made a garment in those days a durable thing, — 
as lasting as the furniture, the armor, and other items 
of that strong life of the fifteenth century. A woman 
of rank, a seigneur, ail rich men, also ail the burghers, 
possessed at the most two garments for each season, 
which lasted their lifetîme and beyond it Thèse gar- 
ments were bequeathed to their children. Consequently 
the clause in the marriage-contract relating to arms 
and clothes, which in thèse days is almost a dead 
letter because of the small value of wardrobes that 
need constant renewing, was then of muoh importance. 
Great costs brought with them solidity. The toilet of 
a woman constituted a large capital ; it was reckoned 
among the family possessions; and was kept in those 
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enormoas chests which threaten to break through the 
floors of our modem bouses. Tbe jewels of a woman 
of 1840 would bave been tbe undress ornaments of a 
great lady in 1540. 

ToKlajy tbe discovery of America, the facilities of 
transportation, tbe ruîn of social distinctions wbicb bas 
paved tbe way for tbe ruin of apparent distinctions, bas 
rednced tbe trade of tbe fumer to wbat it now is, — 
nezt to notbing. Tbe article wbicb a f urrier sells to- 
day, as In former days, for twenty livres bas foUowed 
the dépréciation of money : formerly tbe livre, which is 
now wortb one franc and is usually so called, was 
worth twenty francs. To-day, tbe lesser bourgeoisie 
and the courtesans wbo edge their capes with sable, are 
ignorant that in 1440 an ill-dîsposed police-officer would 
bave incontinently arrested them and marched tbe m 
before tbe justice at tbe Châtelet. Englisbwomen, wbo 
are so fond of ermine, do not know that in former times 
none but queens, duchesses, and chanceliors were 
allowed to wear that royal fur. There are to-day in 
France several ennobled famiiies wbose true name is 
Pelletier or Lepelletier, the origin of which is evidently 
derived fVom some rich furrier's counter, for most of 
our burghers' names began in some such way. 

Tbis digression will explain, not only the long feud as 
to precedence wbicb the guild of drapers maintained 
for two centuries against tbe guild of furriers and also 
of mercers (each claiming tbe right to walk first, as 
being tbe most important guild in Paris), but it will also 
serve to explain the importance of the Sieur Lecamus, 
a furrier bonored with the custom of two queens, 
Catherine de' Medici and Mary Stuart, also the custom 
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of the parliament, — a man who for twenty years was 
tbc syndic of bis corporation, and who lived in the street 
we hâve just described. 

The house of Lecamus was one of three which f ormed 
the three angles of the open space at the end of the 
pont au Change, where nothing now remains but the 
tower of the Palais de Justice, which made the fourtb 
angle. On the corner of this house, which stood at the 
angle of the pont au Change and the quai now called the 
quai aux Fleurs, the architect had constructed a little 
shrine for a Madonna, which was always lighted by wax* 
tapers and decked with real flowers in summer and arti- 
ficial ones in winter. On the side of the house toward the 
rue du Pont, as on the side toward the rue de la Vieille- 
Pelleterie, the upper story of the house was supported by 
wooden pillars. AU the houses in this mercantile quar- 
ter had an arcade behind thèse pillars, where the passers 
in the street walked under cover on a ground of trod- 
den mud which kept the place always dirty. In ail 
French towns thèse arcades or galleries are called 
les piliers^ a generic term to which was added the name 
of the business transacted under them, — as '* piliers 
des Halles" (markets), ''piliers de la Boucherie" 
(butchers). 

Thèse galleries, a necessity in the Parisian climate, 
which is so changeable and so rainy, gave this part of 
the city a peculiar character of its own ; but they hâve 
now disappeared. Not a single house on the river bank 
remains, and not more than about a hundred feet of the 
old '' piliers des Halles " the last that hâve resisted the 
action of time, are left ; and before long even that relie 
of the sombre labyrinth of old Paris wiU be demolished. 
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Certaînlj, the existence of such old ruina of the middle- 
âges is incompatible with tbe grandeurs of modem 
Paris. Thèse observations are meant not so much to 
regret tbe destruction of the old town, as to préserve 
in words, and by the history of those who lived there, 
the memory of a place now turned to dust, and to 
excuse the following description, which may be precious 
to a future âge now treading on the heels of our own. 

The walls of this house were of wood covered with 
slate. The spaces between the uprights had been filled 
in, as we may stili sce in some provincial towns, with 
brick, so placed, by reversing their thickness, as to 
make a pattern called " Hungarian point." The win- 
dow-casings and lin tels, also in wood, were richly 
carved, and so was the corner pillar where it rose above 
the shrine of the Madonna, and ail the other pillars in 
front of the house. Each window, and each main beam 
which separated the différent storeys, was covered with 
arabesques of fantastic personages and animais wreathed 
with conventional foliage. On the street side, as on 
the river side, the house was capped with a roof looking 
as If two cards were set up one against the other, — thus 
présent! ug a gable to the street and a gable to the 
water. This roof, like the roof of a Swiss chalet, over- 
hung the building so far that on the second floor there 
was an outside gallery with a balustrade, on which the 
owners of the house could walk under cover and sur- 
vey the street, also the river basin between the bridges 
and the two lines of honses. 

Thèse houses on the river bank were very valuable. 
In those days a System of drains and fountains was stili 
to be invented ; nothing of the kind as yet existed 
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except the circnit sewer, constructed by Aubriotf pro- 
vost of Paris under Charles the Wise, who also built the 
Bastille, the pout Saint-Michel and other bridges, and 
was the first man of genius who ever thought of the 
sanitary improvement of Paris. The houses situated 
like that of Lecamus took from the river the water 
necessary for the purposes of life, and also made the 
river serve as a natural drain for rain^water and house- 
hold refuse. The great works that the ^* merchants' 
provosts" did in this direction are fast disappearing. 
Middle-aged persons alone can remember to hâve seen 
the great holes in the rue Montmartre, rue du Temple, 
etc.; down which the waters ponred. Those terrible 
opcn jaws were in the olden time of immense benefit to 
Paris. Their place will probably be forever marked by 
the sudden rise of the paved roadways at the spots 
where they opened, — another archœological détail which 
will be quite inexplicable to the historian two centuries 
hence. One dajs about 1816, a litUe girl who was 
carrying a case of diamonds to an actress at the Am- 
bigu, for her part as queen, was overtaken by a shower 
and so nearly washed down the great drainhole in the 
rue du Temple that she would hâve disappeared had it 
Dot been for a passer who heard her cries. Unluckily, 
she had let go the diamonds, which were, however, 
recovered later at a man-hole. This event made a 
great noise, and gave rise to many pétitions against 
thèse engulfers of water and little girls. They were 
singular constructions about five feet high, furnished 
with iron railings, more or less movable, which often 
caused the inundation of the neighboring cellars, 
whenever the artificial river produced by sudden rains 
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was arrested in ils course by tbe filth and refuse ool- 
lected abont thèse railings, wbich the owners of tUe 
abutting bouses sometimes forgot to open. 

The front of this shop of tbe Sieur Lecamus was ail 
windoWf formed of sasbes of leaded panes, which made 
the interior very dark. Tbe furs were taken for sélec- 
tion to tbe bouses of rîcb customers. As for tbose who 
came to the shop to buy, tbe goods were shown to tbem 
outside, between tbe pillars, — tbe arcade being, let us 
remark, encumbered during tbe day-time with tables, 
and derks sitting on stools, such as we ail remember 
seeing some fifteen years ago under the ^^ piliers des 
Halles." From thèse outposts, tbe clerks and appren- 
tices talked, questioned, answered each other^ and 
called to the passers, — customs wbich the great Walter 
Scott has made use of in bis ^* Fortunes of Nigel." 

Tbe sign, wbich representcd an ermine, hung out- 
side, as we still see in some village bostelries, from a 
rich bracket of gilded iron ôlagree. Above tbe ermlne, 
on one side of tbe sign, were tbe words : ^ 

LECAMVS 

FURRIER 

To Madame la Royne et du Rot nostre Sire. 

On tbe other side of the sign were the words : — 

To Madame la Rotne-mèrb 
Akd Messieurs dv Parlement. 

The words ^' Madame la Royne-mère " bad been 
lately added. The gilding was fresh. This addition 
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showed the récent changes produced bj the sudden and 
violent death of Henn II., wbich overturned many for- 
tunes at court and began that of the Guises. 

The back-shop opened on the river. In this room 
usually sat the respectable proprietor himself and 
Mademoiselle Lecamus. In those days the wife of a 
man who was not noble had no right to the title of 
dame, '' madame ; " but the wives of the burghers of 
Paris were allowed to use that of ^^ mademoiselle," in 
virtue of privilèges granted and confirmed to their hus- 
bands by the several kings to whom they had done ser- 
vice. Between this back-shop and the main shop was 
the well of a corkcrew-staircase which gave access to 
the upper story, where were the great ware-room and 
the dwellingrooms of the old couple, and the garrets 
lighted by skylights, where slept the chiidren, the ser- 
vant-woman, the apprentices, and the clerks. 

This crowding of familles, servants, and apprentices, 
the littlc space which each took up in the building 
where the apprentices ail slcpt in one large chamber 
nnder the roof, explains the enormous population of 
Paris thcn agglomerated on one-tenth of the surface of 
the présent city ; also the queer détails of private life in 
the middle âges ; also, the contrivances of love which, 
wlth ail due déférence to historians, are found only in 
the pages of the romance-writers, without whom they 
would be lost to the world. At this period very great 
seigneurs, such, for instance, as Admirai de Coligny, 
occupied three rooms, and their suites lived at some 
neighboring inn. There were not, in those days, more 
than fifby private mansions in Paris, and those were 
fifty palaces belonging to sovereign princes, or to great 
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vassals, whose way of living was superior to that of the 
greatest German rulers, such as the Duke of Bavaria 
and the Elector of Saxony. 

The kitchen of the Lecamus family was beneath the 
back-shop and looked out upon the river. It had a 
glass door opening upon a sort of iron balcony, from 
which the cook drew up water in a bucket, and where 
the household washing was doue. The back-shop was 
inade the dining-room, oflSce, and salon of the mer- 
chant. In this important room (in ail such houses 
richly panelled and adorned with some spécial work of 
art, and also a carved chest) the life of the merchant 
owner was passed ; there the joyous suppers after the 
work of the day was over, there the secret conférences 
on the political interests of the burghers and of royalty 
took place. The formidable corporations of Paris were 
at that time able to arm a hundred thousand men. 
Therefore the opinions of the merchants were backed 
by their servants, their clerks, their apprentices, their 
workmen. The burghers had a chief in the *' provost 
of the merchants" who commanded them, and in the 
Hôtel de Ville, a palace where they possessed the right 
to assemble. In the famous ^* burghers' parlor " their 
Bolemn délibérations took place. Had it not been for 
the continuai sacrifices which by that time made war 
intolérable to the corporations, who were weary of their 
losses and of the famine, Henry IV., that factionist who 
became king, might never perhaps hâve entered Paris. 

Every one can now picture to himself the appearance 
of this corner of old Paris, where the bridge and quai 
still are, where the trees of the quai aux Fleurs now 
stand, but where no trace remains of the period of 
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which we write ezcept the tall and famous tower of 
the Palais de Justice, from which the signal was given 
for the Saint Bartholomew. Strange circumstance ! one 
of the bouses standing at the foot of that tower then 
surrounded by wooden shops, that, namely, of Lecamus, 
was about to wltness the birth of facts which were des- 
tined to prépare for that nigbt of massacre, which was, 
unhappilj, more favorable than fatal to Calvinism. 

At the moment when our history begins, the audacity 
of the new religions doctrines was putting ail Paris in 
a ferment. A Scotchman named Stuart had just assas- 
sinated Président Minard, the member of the Parliament 
to whom public opinion attributed the largest share in 
the exécution of Cbuncillor Anne du Bourg ; who was 
burned on the place de Grève after the king's tailor — 
to whom Henri II. and Diane de Poitiers had caused 
the torture of the ^'question" to be applied in their 
very présence. Paris was so closely watched that the 
archers compelled ail passers along the street to pray 
before the sbrines of the Madonna so as to discover 
heretics by their unwillingness or even refusai to do an 
act contrary to their beliefs. 

The two archers who were stationed at the corner of 
the Lecamus house had departed, and Christophe, son 
of the furrier, vehemently suspected of deserting Cathol- 
icism, was able to leave the shop without fear of being 
made to adore the Virgin. "By seven in the evening, 
in April, 1560, darkness was already falling, and tlie 
apprentices, seeing no signs of customers on either side 
of the arcade, were beginning to take in the merchan- 
dise exposed as samples beneath the pillars, in order 
to close the shop. Christopher Lecamus, an ardent 
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joung man aboat twenty-two years old, was standing 
on the sill of the shop-door, apparently watching the 
apprentices. 

^' Monsieur/' saidone of them, addressing Cliristx>phe 
and pointing to a man who was walking to and fro 
under the gallery with an air of indécision, ^^ perhaps 
that 's a thief or a spy ; anyhow, tlie sliabby wretcli 
can't be an honest man ; if he wanted to speak to us tie 
would corne over frankiy, instead of sidling along as he 
does — and what a face ! " continued the apprentice, 
mimicking the man, ^'with his nose in his cloak, his 
3'ellow eyes, and that famished look ! " 

When the stranger thus desciibed caught sight of 
Christophe àlone on the door-sili, he suddenly lefb the 
opposite gallery where he was then walking, crossed 
the Street rapidly, and came under the arcade in front 
of the Lecamus house. There he passed slowly along 
in front of the shop, and before the apprentices re- 
tumed to close the outer shutters he said to Christophe 
in a low voice : — 

" I am Chaudieu." 

Hearing the name of one of the most illustrions 
miuisters and devoted actors in the terrible drama 
calied ^^The Reformation," Christophe quivered as a 
faithful peasant might hâve quivered on recognizing 
his disguised king. 

'^ Perhaps you would like to see some f\irs? Thongh 
it is almost dark I will show you some myself," said 
Christophe, wishing to throw the apprentices, whom he 
heard behind him, off the scent. 

With a wave of his hand he invited the mlnister 
to enter the shop, but the latter repUed that he pre« 
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ferred to converse outside. Christophe then fetched 
his cap and followed the disciple of Calvin. 

Though banlshed by an edict, Chaudieu, the secret 
envoy of Théodore de Bèze and Calvin (who were 
directing the French Reformation from Gène va), went 
and camC; risking the crael punishment to which the 
Parliament, in unison with the Church and Royalty, 
had condemned one of their number, the celebrated 
Anne du Bourg, in order to make a terrible example. 
Chaudieu, whose brother was a captain and one of 
Admirai Coligny's best soldiers, was a powerful auxil- 
iary by whose arm Calvin shook France at the begin- 
ning of the twentytwo years of religions warfare now 
on the point of breaking out This minister was one 
of the hidden wheels whose movements can best exhibit 
the wlde-spread action of the Reform. 

Chaudieu led Christophe to the water's edge through 
an underground passage, which was like that of the 
Manon tunnel filled up by the authorities about ten 
years ago. This passage, which was situated between 
the Lecamus house and the one adjoining it, ran under 
the rue de la Vieille-Pelleterie, and was called the 
Pont-aux-Fourreurs. It was used by the dyers of the 
City to go to the river and wash their flax and 
silks, and other stufte. A little boat was at the en- 
trance of it, rowed by a single sailor. In the bow was 
a man unknown to Christophe, a man of low stature 
and very simply dressed. Chaudieu and Christophe 
entered the boat, which in a moment was in the middle 
of the Seine ; the sailor then dlrected its course beneath 
one of the wooden arches of the pont au Change, where 
he tied up quickly to an iron ring. As yet, no one had 
said a word. 
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''Hère we can speak without fear; there are no 
traitors or spies hère," said Chaudieu, looking at the 
two as yet unnamed men. Then, turning an ardent 
face to Christophe, " Are 3'ou," he said, *' full of that 
dévotion that should animate a martyr? Are 3'ou 
ready to endure ail for our sacred cause? Do you 
fear the tortures applied to the Councillor du Bourg, to 
the king*B tailor, — tortures which await the majority 
of us?" 

*'I shall confess the gospel/' replied Lecamus, 
simply, looking at the Windows of his father*s back- 
shop. 

The family lamp, standing on the table where his 
father was making up his books for the day, spoke to 
him, no doubt, of the joys of familj' and the peaceful 
existence which he now renounced. The vision was 
rapid, but complète. His mlnd took in, at a glance, 
the burgher quarter full of its own harmonies, where his 
happy childhood had been spent, where lived his prom- 
ised bride, Babette Lallier, where ail things promised 
him a sweet and full existence ; he saw the past ; he 
saw the future, and he sacrificed it, or, at any rate, he 
staked ît ail. Such were the men of that day. 

'' We need ask no more," said the impetuous sailor ; 
'' we know him for one of our saints. If the Scotch- 
man had not donc the deed he would kill us that infa- 
mous Minard." 

'' Yes," said Lecamus, <' my life belongs to the 
Ghurch ; I shall give it with joy for the triumph of the 
Reformation, on which I hâve seriously reflected. I 
know that what we do is for the happiness of the 
peoples. In two words : popery drives to celibacy ; the 

5 
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Reformation establishes the family. It is time to rid 
France of her monks, to restore their lands to the 
Crown, who will, sooner or later, sell them to the 
burghers. Let us learn to die for our children, and 
make our families some day free and prospérons." 

The face of the joung enthusiast, that of Chaudieu, 
that of the sailor, that of the stranger seated in the 
bow, lighted by the last gleams of the twilight» formed 
a picture which ought the more to be described because 
the description oontains in itself the whole histor}' of 
the times — if it is, indeed, true that to certain men it 
is given to sum up in their own persons the spirit of 
their âge. 

The religions reform undertaken by Luther in Ger- 
many, John Knox in Scotland, Calvin in France, took 
hold especially of those minds in the lower classes into 
which thought had penetrated. The great lords sus- 
tained the movement only to serve interests that were 
foreign to the religious cause. To thèse two classes 
were added aàventurers, ruined noblemen, younger 
sons, to whom ail troubles were equally acceptable. 
But among the artisan and merchant classes the new 
faith was sincère and based on calculation. The masses 
of the poorer people adhered at once to a religion which 
gave the ecclesiastical property to the State, and de- 
privcd the dignitaries of the Church of their enormous 
revenues. Commerce everywhere reckoned up the 
profits of this religious opération, and devoted itself 
body, soûl, and purse, to the cause. 

But among the young men of the French bourgeoisie 
the Protestant movement found that noble inclination 
to sacrifices of ail kinds which inspires youth, to which 
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selfishness is, as yet, unknown. Eminent men, saga- 
cious minds, discerned the Republio in the Reforma- 
tion ; they desired to establish throughout Europe the 
government of the United Provinces, which ended by 
triumphing over the greatest Power of those times, 
— Spain, under Pliilip the Second, represented in the 
Low Countries by the Duke of Alva. Jean Hotoman 
was then meditating his famous book, in which this 
Project is put forth, — a book which spread throughout 
France the leaven of thèse ideas, which were stirred 
up anew by the Ligue, repressed by Richelieu, then by 
Louis XIV., always protected by the younger branches, 
by the house of Orléans in 1789, as by the house of 
Bourbon in 1589. Whoso says ^^Investigate" says 
^' Revolt" AU revolt is either the cloak that hides 
a prince, or the swaddling-clothes of a new mastery. 
The house of Bourbon, the younger sons of the Valois, 
were at work beneath the surface of the Reformation. 

At the moment when the little boat floated beneath 
the arch of the pont au Change the question was 
strangel}' complicated by the ambition of the Guises, 
wbo were rivalling the Bourbons. Thus the Crown, 
represented by Catherine de' Medici, was able to sus- 
tain the struggle for thirty years by pitting the one 
house against the other house; whereas later, the 
Crown, instead of standing between varions jealous am- 
bitions, found itself without a barrier, face to face with 
the people: Richelieu and Louis XIV. had broken 
down the barrier of the Nobility; Louis XV. had 
broken down that of the Parliaments. Alone before 
the people, as Louis XVL was, a king must inevitably 
succumb. 
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Christophe Lecamus was a fine représentative of the 
ardent and devoted portion of the people. His wan 
face had the sharp heotîc tones which distinguish cer- 
tain fair complexions ; his hair was yellow, of a cop- 
perj shadc; his gi*ay-blue eyes were sparkling. In 
them alone was his fine soûl visible; for his ill-pro- 
portioned face did not atone for its triangular shape 
by the noble mien of an elevated mind, and his low 
forehead Indicated only extrême energ}^ Life seemed 
to centre in his chest, which was rather hollow. More 
nervous than sanguine, Cbristophe's bodily appearance 
was thin and threadlike, but Yi\xy. His pointed nose 
ezpressed the shrewdness of the people, and his coun- 
tenance revealed an intelligence capable of conducting 
itself well on a single point of the circumference, with- 
out having the faculty of seeing ail around it. His 
eyes, the arching brows of which, scarcely covered with 
a whitish down, projected like an awning, were strongly 
circled by a pale-blue band, the skin being white and 
shining at the spring of the nose, — a sign which almost 
alwaj's dénotes excessive enthusiasm. Christophe was 
of the people, — the people who dévote themselves, who 
fight for their dévotions, who lot themselves be in- 
veigled and betrayed; intelligent «nough to compre- 
hend and serve an idea, too upright to tum it to his 
own account, too noble to sell himself. 

Contrasting with this son of Lecamus, Chaudieu, the 
ardent miuister, with brown hair thinned by vigils, 
a yellow skin, an éloquent mouth, a militant brow, 
^th flaming brown eyes, and a short and pn,minent 
chin, embodied well the Christian faith which brought 
to the Beformation so many sincère and fanatical pas- 
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tors, whose courage and spirit aroused the populations. 
The aide-de-camp of Calvin and Théodore de Bèze 
contrasted admirably with the son of the furrier. He 
represented the fiery cause of which the effect was seen 
in Christophe. 

The sailor, an impetuous being, tanned by the open 
air, accustomed to dewy nights and burning days, with 
closed lips, hasty gestures, orange eyes, ravenous as 
those of a vulture, and black, frizzled hair, was the 
embodiment of the adventurer who risks ail in a yen- 
ture, as a gambler stakes ail on a card. His whole 
appearance revealed terrifie passions, and an audacity 
that flinched at nothing. His vigorous muscles were 
made to be quiescent as well as to act. His manner 
was more audacious than noble. His nose, though 
thin, turned up and snuffed battle. He seemed agile 
and capable. You would hâve known him in ail âges 
for the leader of a party. If he were not of the Befor- 
mation, he might hâve been Pizarro, Fernando Cortez, 
or Morgan the Exterminator, — a man of violent action 
of some kind. 

The fourth man, sittlng on a thwart wrapped In his 
cloak, belonged, evidently, to the highest portion of 
Society. The fineness of his linen, its eut, tbe material 
and scent of his clothing, the style and skin of his 
gloves, showed him to be a man of courts, just as his 
bearing, his haughtiness, his composure and his all- 
embracing glance proved him to be a man of war. 
The aspect of this personage made a spectator uneasy 
in the first place, and then inclined him to respect 
We respect a man who respects himselfl Though 
short and deformed, his manners instantly redeemed 
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the disadvantage of his figure. The ice once broken, 
he showed a lively rapidity of décision, with an indefin- 
able dash and fire which made him seem affable and 
winning. He had the blue ejes and the curved nose 
of the house of Navarre, and the Spanish eut of the 
marked features which were in after dajs the t3'pe of 
the Bourbon kings. 

In a Word, the scène now assumed a startling interest. 

''Well," said Chaudieu, as 3'oung Lecamus ended 
his speech, ^^ this boatman is La Renaudie. And hère 
is Monseigneur the Prince de Ck>ndé,'* headded, motion- 
ing to the deformed little man. 

Thus thèse four men represented the faith of the 
people, the spirit of the Scriptures, the mailed hand 
of the soldier, and royalty itself hidden in that dark 
shadow of the bridge. 

" You shall now know what we expect of you," re- 
sumed the minister, after allowing a short pause for 
Christophe's astonishment. ^^ In order that you may 
make no mistake, we feel obliged to initiate 3'ou into 
the most important secrets of the Reformation. " 

The prince and La Renaudie emphasized the minis. 
ter's speech by a gesture, the latter having paused to 
allow the prince to speak. If he so wished. Like ail 
great men engaged in plotting, whose sj'stem it is to 
conceal their hand until the décisive moment, the 
prince kept silence — but not fVom cowardice. In thèse 
crises he was always the soûl of the conspiracy ; recoil- 
ing before no danger and ready to risk his own head ; 
but from a sort of royal dignity he left the explanation 
of the enterprise to his minister, and contented himself 
with studying the new instrument he was about to use. 
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«« My diild," said Chaadiea, in the Huguenot style of 
address, '^ we are about to do battle for the first time 
with the Roman proetitute. In a few days either our 
légions will be dying on the scaffold, or the Guises wiil 
be dead. This is the fîrst cal! to anns on behalf of our 
religion in France, and France will not lay down those 
arms till they hâve conquered. The question, mark 3'ou 
this, ooncems the nation, not the kingdom. The ma- 
jority of the nobles of the kingdom see plainly what the 
Cardinal de Lorraine and his brother are seeking. 
Under pretext of defending the Catholic religion, the 
house of Lorraine means to claim the crown of France 
as its patrimony. Relying on the Church, it has made 
the Church a formidable ally ; the monks are its sup- 
port, its acolytes, its spies. It has assumed the post of 
guardian to the throne it is seeking to usurp ; it protects 
the house of Valois which it means to destroy. We 
hâve decided to take up arms because the liberties of 
the people and the Interests of the nobles are equally 
threatened. Let us smother at its birth a faction as 
odious as that of the Burgundians who formerly put 
Paris and ail France to fire and sword. It required a 
Louis XI. to put a stop to the quarrel between the Bur- 
gundians and the Crown ; and to-day a Prince de Condë 
is needed to prevent the house of Lorraine fh)m re- 
attempting that struggle. This is not a civil war ; it Is 
a duel between the Guises and the Reformation, — a 
duel to the death I We will make their heads fall, or 
they shall hâve ours." 

*' Well said I " cried the prince. 

'^ In this crisis, Christophe," said La Renaudie, ** we 
mean to neglect notbing which shall strengthen our party 
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— for there is a party in the Beformatîon, the party of 
thwarted interests, of nobles sacrifioed to the Lorrains, 
of oid captains shamefùllj treated at Fontainebleau, 
from whicli the cardinal has banished them by setting 
up gibbets on which to hang those who ask the king for 
the cost of their équipaient and their back-pay." 

^^ This, my child,*' resumed Chaudieu, observing a 
sort of terror in Christophe, ^Uhis it is which compels 
us to conquer by arms instead of conquering by convic- 
tion and by martyrdonL The queen-mother is on the 
point of entering into our views. Not that she means 
to abjure ; she has not reached that décision as yet ; but 
she may be forced to It by our triumph. However that 
may be, Queen Catherine, humïllated and in despair at 
seeing the power she expected to wield on the death of 
the king passlng into the hands of the Guises, alarmed 
at the empire of the young queen, Mary, nièce of the 
Lorrains and their auxlliary, Queen Catherine is doubt- 
less inclined to lend her support to the princes and lords 
who are now about to make an attempt which will de- 
liver her from the Guises. At this moment, devoted as 
she may seem to them, she hâtes thcm ; she desires 
their overthrow, and will try to make use of us against 
tbem ; but Monseigneur the Prince de Condé intends 
to make use of her against ail. The queen-mother 
will, undoubtedly, consent to ail our plans. We shall 
hâve the Connétable on our side; Monseigneur has 
Just been to see him at Chantilly ; but he does not wish 
to move without an order from his masters. Being 
the uncle of Monseigneur, he will not leave him in the 
lurch; and this gênerons prince does not hesitate to 
fling himself into danger to force Anne de Montmorency 
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to a décision. AU is prepared, and we hâve cast our 
e3'es on you as the means of communicating to Queen 
Catherine our treaty of alliance, the drafts of edicts, 
and the bases of the new government. The court is at 
Blois. Many of our friends are with it; but they are to 
be our future chiefs, and, lîke Monseigneur," he added^ 
motioning to the prince, ^' they must not be suspected. 
The queen-mother and our fHends are so closely watched 
that it is impossible to employ as intermediary any 
known person of importance ; they would instantly be 
suspected and kept from communicating with Madame 
Catherine. God sends us at this crisis the shepherd 
David and hîs sling to do battle with Goliath of Guise. 
Your father, unfortunately for him a good Catholiç, is 
furrier to the two queens. He is constantly supplying 
them with garments. Get hlm to send you on some 
errand to the court. You will excite no suspicion, and 
you cannot compromise Queen Catherine in any way. 
AU our leaders would lose their heads if a single im« 
pnident act aUowed their connlvance with the queen- 
mother to be seen. Where a great lord, if discovered, 
would give the alarm and destroy our chances, an însig- 
nificant man like you will pass unnoticed. See I The 
Guises keep the town so fuU of spies that we hâve only 
the river where we can talk wlthout fear. You are now, 
my son, like a sentinel who must die at his post. Re- 
member this : if you are discovered, we shaU ail abandon 
you ; we shall even cast, if necessary, opprobrium and 
infamy upon you. We shall say that you are a créature 
of the Guises, made to play this part to min us. You 
see therefore that we ask of you a total sacrifice." 
**If you perish," sald the Prince de Condé, "I 
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pledge my honor as a noble that your family shall be 
sacred for the house of Navarre ; I will bear it on my 
heart and serve it in ail things." 

^'Those words, my prince, suffioe/' replied Christophe, 
without reflectlng that the oonspirator was a Gascon. 
^' We live in times when each man, prince or burgher, 
must do his duty.*' 

*' There speaks the true Huguenot. If ail our men 
were like that," said La Renaudie, laying his hand 
on Christophe's shoulder, ^^ we sbould be conquerors 
to-morrow." 

^^Young man," resumed the prince, ^^ I désire to 
show you that if Chaudieu preaches, if the nobleman 
goes armed, the prince fights. Therefore, in this hot 
game ail stakes are played.** 

** Now listen to me," said La Renaudie. " I will 
not give you the papers until you reach Beaugency; 
for they must not be risked during the wbole of your 
journey. You will find me waiting for you there on the 
wharf; my face, volce, and clothes will be so changed 
you cannot recognize me, but I shall say to j'ou, ^ Are 
3'ou a giièpin?' and you will answer, * Ready to serve.* 
As to the performance of your mission, thèse are the 
means : You will find a horse at the " Pinte Fleurie/' 
close to Saint-Germain l'Auxerrois. You will there 
ask for Jean le Breton, who will take you to the stable 
and give you one of my ponies whlch is known to do 
thirty leagues in eight hours. Leave by the gâte of 
Bussy. Breton has a pass for me ; use it yourself, and 
make your way by skirting the towns. You can thus 
reach Orléans by daybreak." 

«« But the horse? " said young Lecamos. 
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" He will not give out till you reach Orléans/' replled 
La Renaudîe. '^ Leave him at tlie entrance of the 
faubourg Bannier ; for the gâtes are well guarded, and 
you must not excite suspicion. It is for you, friend, to 
play your part intelligently. You must invent what- 
ever fable seems to you best to reach the third house 
to the lefb on entering Orléans ; it belongs to a certain 
TouriUon, glove-maker. Strike three blows on the 
door, and call out: 'On service from Messieurs de 
Guise!' The man will appear to be a rabid Guisist; 
no one knows but our four selves that he is one of us. 
He will give you a faithful boatman, — another Guisist 
of his own eut. Go down at once to the wharf, and 
embark in a boat painted green and edged with white. 
You will doubtless land at Beaugency to-morrow about 
mid-da}'. There I will arrange to find you a boat which 
will take you to Blois without running any risk. Our 
enemies the Guises do not watch the rivers, only the 
landings. Thus you will be able to see the queen- 
mother to-morrow or the day after." 

*'Your words are written there," said Christophe^ 
touching his forehead. 

Chaudieu embraced his child with singular religious 
effusion ; he was proud of him. 

" God keep thee ! " he said, poînting to the ruddy 
light of the sinking sun, which was touching the old 
roofs covered with shingles and sendlng its gleams 
slantwise through the forest of piles among which the 
water was rippling. 

''You belong to the race of the Jacques Bonhomme/' 
said La Renaudie, pressing Christophe's hand. 

" We shall meet again, monsieur" said the princev 
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with a gestore of infinité graoe, in whicli there was 
something that seemed almost fHendsIiip. 

With a stroke of his oars La Renaudie put the boat 
at the lower step of the stairway which led to the 
house. Christophe landed, and the boat disappeared 
instantly beneath the arches of the pont an Change. 
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II. 

THE BURGHERS. 

Christophe shook the îron railîng wliich closed the 
Btairway on the river, and called. His motlier heard 
him, opened one of the Windows of the back shop, and 
askcd what he was doing there. Christophe answered 
that he was cold and wanted to get in. 

*' Ha ! my master," said the Burgundian maid^ ** jou 
went out by the street-door, and you refam by the 
water-gate. Your father will be fine and angry." 

Christophe, bewildered by a confidence which had 
jast broaght him into communication with the Prince 
de Condé, La Renaudie^ and Chaudieu, and still more 
moved at the prospect of impending civil war, made no 
answer ; he ran hastily up from the kitchen to the back 
shop ; but his mother, a rabid Catholic, could not con- 
trol her anger. 

'^ I '11 wager those three men I saw you talking with 
are Ref— " 

'* Hold your tongne, wife!'* said the cautions old 
man with white hair who was tuming over a thick 
ledger. '* You dawdling fellows," he went on, address- 
ing three journeymen, who had long finished their sup- 
pers, " why don't you go to bed? It is eîght o'clock, 
and you hâve to be up at five ; besides, you must carry 
home to-night Président de Thou's cap and mantle. 
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Ail three of you had better go, and take jour sticks 
and rapiers ; and then, if you meet scamps like your- 
selves, at least 3'ou'll be in force." 

*^ Are we also to take the ermine surcoat the young 
queen has ordered to be sent to the hôtel des Soissons? 
there*8 an express going from there to Blois for the 
queen-mother," said one of the clerks. 

*' No," said his master, ** the queen-mother's bill 
amounts to three thousand crowns ; it is time to get the 
mone}^ and I am going to Blois myself very soon." 

^^ Father, I do not think it is right at your âge and 
in thèse dangerous times to expose yourself on the 
high-roads. I am twentj'-two years old, and you ought 
to employ me on such errands," said Christophe, ej'eing 
the box which he supposed contained the surcoat. 

" Are you glued to your seats ? " cried the old man to 
his apprentîces, who at once jumped up and seized their 
rapiers, cloaks, and Monsieur de Thou's furs. 

The next day the Parliament was to receive in state, 
as its président, this illustrions judge, who, after signing 
the death warrant of Councillor du Bourg, was destined 
before the close of the year to sit in judgment on the 
Prince de Condé î 

^'Here I " said the old man, calling to the maid, ^^ go 
and ask friend Lallier if he will corne and sup with us 
and bring the wine ; we '11 fumish the victuals. Tell 
him, above ail, to bring his daughter.'' 

Lecamus, the syndic of the guild of fbrriers, was a 
handsome old man of sixty, with white hair, and a 
broad, open brow. As court furrier for the last forty 
years, he had witnessed ail the révolutions of the reign 
of François T. He had seen the arrivai at the French 
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court of the young girl Catherine de' Medici, then 
scarcely fifteen jears of âge. He had observed her 
giving way before the Duchesse d'Étampes, her father- 
in-law's mistress ; giving way before the Duchesse de 
Valentinoîs, the mistress of her husband the late king. 
But the furrier had brought himself safely through ail the 
chances and changes by which court merchauts were often 
învolved in the disgrâce and overthrow of mistresses. 
His caution led to his good luck. He maintained an 
attitude of extrême humility. Pride had never caught him 
in its toils. He made himself so small, so gentle, so 
compilant, of so little account at court and before the 
queeus and princesses and favorites, that this modesty, 
combined with good-humor, had kept the royal sign 
above his door. 

Such a policy was, of course, indicative of a shrewd 
and perspicacious mind. Humble as Lecamus seemed to 
the outer world, he was despotic in his own home ; there 
he was an autocrat. Much respected and honored by his 
brother crafbsmen, he owed to his long possession of 
the first place in the trade much of the considération 
that was shown to him. He was, besides, very willing 
to do kindnesses to others, and among the many ser- 
vices he had rendered, none was more stnking than the 
assistance he had long given to the greatest surgeon of 
the sixteenth century, Ambroise Paré, who owed to him 
the possibility of studying for his profession. In 
ail the difficulties which came up among the merchants 
Lecamus was always conciliating. Thus a gênerai 
good opinion of him Consolidated his position among 
his equals ; while his borrowed characteristics kept him 
steadily in favor with the court. 
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Not only this^ but having intrîgued for the honor of 
being on the vestry of bis parish church, he did what 
was necessary to bring him into the odor of sanctity 
wlth the rector of Saint-Pierre aux Bœufs, who looked 
upon him as one of the men most devoted to the 
Catholic religion in Paris. Gonsequently, at the time 
of the convocation of the States-General he was unani- 
mously elected to represent the tiers état through the 
influence of the clergy of Paris^ — an influence which at 
that period was immense. This old man was^ in short, 
one of those secretly ambitions soûls who will bend for 
flfty years before ail the world, gliding from office to 
office, no one exactlj*^ knowing how it came about that 
he was found securely and peacefully seated at last 
where no man, even the boldest, would hâve had the 
ambition at the beginning of life to fancy himself ; so 
great was the distance, so many the gulfs and the préci- 
pices to cross ! Lecamus, who had immense concealed 
wealth, would not run any risks, and was silently pre- 
paring a brilliant future for bis son. Instead of having 
the Personal ambition which sacrifices the future to the 
présent, he had family ambition, — a lost sentiment in our 
time, a sentiment suppressed by the folly of our laws of 
inheritance. Lecamus saw himself first président of the 
Parliament of Paris in the person of his grandson. 

Christophe, godson of the famous historian de Thou, 
was given a most solid éducation ; but it had led him 
to doubt and to the spirit of examination which was 
then affecting both the Faculties and the students of 
the universities. Christophe was, at the period of which 
we are now writing, pursuing his studies for the bar, 
that first step toward the magistracy. The old furrier 
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was pretending to some hésitation as to his son. 
Sometimes he seemed to wish to make Christophe his 
successor ; then again he spoke of hîm as a lawyer ; but 
in his heart he was ambitions of a place for this son as 
Councillor of the Parliament. He wanted to put the 
Lecamus family on a level with those old and eelebrated 
burgher families from which came the Pasquiers, the 
Moles, the Mirons, the Sëguiers, Lamoîgnon, du Tillet, 
Lecoigneux, Lescalopier, Goix, Arnauld, those famous 
sheriffs and grand-provosts of the merchants, among 
whom the throne found such strong defenders. 

Therefore, in order that Christophe might in due 
course of time maintain his rank, he wished to marry 
him to the daugbter of the richest jeweller in the city, 
his friend Lallier, whose nephew was destined to pre* 
sent to Henri IV. the keys of Paris. The strongest 
désire rooted in the heart of the worthy burgher was 
to employ half of his fortune and half of that of the 
jeweller in the purchase of a large and beautiful seigno- 
rial estate, which, in those days, was a long and very 
difficult afiair. But his shrewd mind knew the âge in 
which he lived too well to be ignorant of the great move- 
ments which were now in préparation. He saw clearly, 
and he saw justly, and knew that the kingdom was about 
to be divided into two camps. The useless exécutions in 
the Place de L'Estrapade, that of the king's tailor and 
the more récent one of the Councillor Anne du Bourg, 
the actual connivance of the great lords, and that of the 
favorite of François I. with the Reformers, were 
terrible indications. The furrier resolved to remain, 
whatever happened, Catholic, royalist, and parliamenta- 
rian ; but it suited him, privately , that Christophe should 

6 
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beloDg to the Reformation. He knew he was rich enough 
to ransom his son if Christophe was too much compro* 
mised ; and, on the other hand if France became Gal- 
vinist his son could save the family in the event of one 
of those furious Parisian riots, the memory of which 
was ever-living with the bourgeoisie, — riots thej were 
destined to see renewed tbrougb four reigns. 

But thèse thoughts the old furrier, like Louis XI., 
did not even say to himself ; his wariness went so far 
as to deceive his wife and son. This grave person- 
age had long been the chief man of the richest and 
most populous quarter of Paris, that of the centre, 
under the title of quartenier^ — the title and office 
which became so celebrated some fifbeen months later. 
Clothed in cloth like ail the prudent burghers who 
obeyed the sumptuary laws, Sieur Lecamus (he was 
tenacious of that title which Charles V. granted to the 
burghers of Paris, permitting them also to buy baro- 
nial estâtes and call their wives by the fine name of 
demoiselle^ but not by that of madame) wore neither 
gold chains nor silk, but always a good doublet with 
large tarnished silver buttons, cloth gaiters mounting 
to the knee, and leather shoes with clasps. His shirt, 
of fine lincn, showed, according to the fashion of the 
time, in great pufis between his half-opened jacket and 
his breeches. Though his large and handsome face 
received the full light of the lamp standing on tlic 
table, Christophe had no conception of the thoughts 
that lay buried beneath the rich and florid Dutch skin 
of the old man ; but he understood well enough the 
advantage he himself had expected to obtain from his 
affection for pretty Babette Lallier. So Christophe, 
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with the air of a man who bas corne to a décision, 
smiled bitterly as he heard of the invitation to his 
promised bride. 

When the Burgundian cook and the apprentices had 
departed on their several errands, old Lecamus looked 
at his wife with a glauce which showed the firmness 
and resolution of his character. 

*' You will not be satisfied till you hâve got that boy 
hanged with your damned tongue," he said, in a stem 
voice. 

'^ I would rather see him hanged and saved than living 
and a Huguenot," she answered, gloomily. '^ To think 
that a child whom I carried nine months in my womb 
should be a bad Catholic, and be doomed to hell for ail 
eternity ! " 

She began to weep. 

''Old silly," said the furrier; "let him lîve, îf only 
to couvert him. You said, before the apprentices, a 
Word which may set fire to our house, and roast us ail, 
like fleas in a straw bed." 

The mother crossed herself, and sat down silently. 

'' Now, then, you," said the old man, with a judicial 
glance at his son, '* explain to me what you were doing 
on the river with — come doser, that I may speak 
to you," he added, grasping his son by the arm, and 
drawing him to him — "with the Prince de Condé." 
he whispered. Christophe trembled. "Do you sup- 
pose the court furrier does not know every face that 
fréquents the palace? Think you I am ignorant of 
what is going on? Monseigneur the Grand Master 
has been giving orders to send troops to Amboise. 
Withdrawing troops from Paris to send them to Am« 
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boise when the king is at Blofs, and making them 
march through Chartres and Vendôme, instead of going 
by Orléans — isn't tlie meaning of that clear enough? 
There'll be troubles. If the queens want tlieir sur- 
coats, they must send for them. The Prince de Condé 
bas perhaps made up hîs mind to kill Messieurs de 
Guise ; who, on their side, expeot to rid theroselves of 
bim. The prince will use the Huguenots to protect 
bimself. Why sbould the son of a furrier get himself 
înto that fVay ? When you are married, and when you 
are councillor to the Parliament, you will be as prudent 
as your father. Before belonging to the new religion, 
the son of a furrier ought to wait till the resi of the 
world belongs to it. I don*t condemn the Reformers ; 
it is not my business to do so ; but the court is Cath- 
olic, the two queens are Catholic, the Parliament Is 
Catholic ; we supply them with furs, and therefore we 
must be Catholic ourselves. You shall not go out 
from hère, Christophe ; if you do, I will send 3'ou to 
your godfatlier, Président de Thou, who will keep you 
night and day blackening paper, instead of blackening 
your soûl în company with those damned Genevese." 

" Father," said Christophe, leaning upon the back of 
the old man's chair, '^ send me to Blois to carry that 
surcoat to Queen Mary and get our money from the 
queen-mother. If you do not, I am lost ; and you care 
for your son." 

** Lost? " repeated the old man, wlthout sbowing the 
least surprise. " If you stay hère you can't be lost ; I 
shall hâve my eye upon you ail the time." 

" They will kUl me hère." 

«Why?*' 
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^ The most powerful among the Huguenots bave cast 
their eyes on me to serve tUein in a certain matter; if I 
fail to do what I liave just promised to do, they will 
kill me in open dav, hère in the street, as they killed 
Minard. But if you send me to court on your affairs, 
perhaps I can justify myself equally well to both sides. 
Ëither I shall succeed without having run any danger 
at ail, and shall then win a fine position in the party ; 
or, if the danger turns out very gfeat, I shall be there 
simply on your business." 

The father rose as if his chair was of red-hot iron. 

'' Wife," he said, ^^ leave us ; and watch that we are 
lefb quîte alone, Christophe and I." 

When Mademoiselle Lecamus had lefb them the fhr- 
rier took his son by a button and led him to the corner 
of the room which made the angle of the bridge. 

''Christophe," he said, whispering in his car as he 
had done when he mentioned the name of the Prince 
of Condé, ^' be a Huguenot, if 30U hâve that vice; bat 
be so cautiously, in the depths of your soûl, and not 
in a way to be pointed at as a heretic throughout the 
quarter. What you bave just confessed to me shows 
that the leaders hâve confidence in 3*ou. What are you 
goîng to do for them at court?'' 

" I cannot tell you that," replied Christophe ; " for I 
do not know myself." 

^^ Hum I hum ! " muttered the old man, looking at his 
son, '^tiie scamp means to hoodwink his father ; he'll 
go far. Ton are not going to court," he went on in a 
low tone^ ** to carry remittances to Messieurs de Guise 
or to the little king our master, or to the little Queen 
Marie. Ail those hearts are Catholic; bat I would 
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take my oath the Italian woman bas some spite against 
the Scotch girl and against the Lorrains. I know her. 
She had a desperate désire to put her hand into the 
dough. The late king was so afraid of her that he did 
as the Jewellers do, he cat diamond by diamond, he 
pitted one woman against another. That caused Queen 
Catherine's hatred to the poor Duchesse de Valentinois, 
from whom she took the beautiful château of Chenon- 
ceaux. If it hadn't been for the Connétable, the 
duchess might hâve been strangled. Back, back, my 
son ; don't put j'ourself in the hands of that Italian, who 
bas no passion except in her brain ; and that 's a bad 
kind of woman I Yes, what they are sending you to do 
at court ma}' give you a very bad headache," cricd the 
father, seeing that Christophe was about to reply. 
•' My son, I hâve plans for j^our future which j^ou will 
not upset by making yourself useful to Queen Catherine ; 
but, heavens and earth ! don't risk your head. Mes- 
sieurs de Guise would eut it off as easily as the Bur- 
gundian cuts a tumip, and then those persons who are 
now employing you will disown 3'ou utterly." 

" I know that, father," said Christophe. 

"What! are you really so strong, my son? You 
know it, and are willîng to risk ail ? " 

«' Yes, fatlier." 

'' By the powers above us I " cried the father, press- 
ing his son in his arms, " we can understand each 
other ; j-ou are worthy of your father. My chîld, 3'ou*ll 
be the honor of the family, and I see that your old 
father can speak plainly with you. But do not be more 
Huguenot than Messieurs de Coligny. Never draw 
your sword ; be a pen man ; keep to your future rôle of 
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lawjer. Now, then, tell me nothing until afber yoa 
hâve succeeded. If I do not hear from jou by the 
fourth day afber you reach Blois, that silence wUl tell 
me that you are in some danger. The old man wlll go 
to save the young one. I hâve not sold furs for 
thirty-two years without a good knowledge of the 
wrong side of court robes. I hâve the means of mak- 
ing my way through many doors." 

Christophe opened his eyes very wide as he heard 
his father talking thus ; but he thought there might be 
some parental trap in it, and he made no reply further 
than to say : — 

" Well, make out the biU, and write a letter to the 
queen ; I must start at once, or the greatest misfortunes 
may happen." 

"Start? How?" 

" I shall buy a horse. Write at once^ in God's 
name." 

*' Hey I mother ! give your son some money," cried 
the fumer to his wife. 

The mother returned, went to her chest, took out a 
purse of gold, and gave it to Christophe, who kissed 
her with émotion. 

*' The bill was ail ready," said his father; "hère it 
is. I will Write the letter at once." 

Christophe took the bill and put it in his pocket. 

" But you will sup with us, at any rate," said the old 
man. " In such a crisis you ought to exchange rings 
with Lallier's daughter." 

*' Very well, I will go and fetch her," said Christophe. 

The young man was dlstrustful of his father's stability 
in the matter. The old man's character was not yet 
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fùlly known to him. He ran up to bis room, dressed 
himself, took a valise, came downstairs sofbly and laid 
it on a counter in the shop, together with his rapier aud 
cloak. 

'^ What the devil are you doing?" asked bis fatber, 
hearing bim. 

Christophe came up to the old man and kissed him on 
both cheeks. 

*' I don't want any one to see my préparations for 
departure, and I bave put them on a counter in the 
ahop/' he whispered. 

^* Hère is the letter," said his fatber. 

Christophe took the paper and went out as if to fetch 
his young neighbor. 

A few moments after his departure the goodman Lal- 
lier and his daugbter arrived, preceded by a servant- 
woman, bearing three bottles of old wine. 

*' Well, where is Christophe?" said old Lecamus. 

** Christophe 1 " exclaimed Babette. " We bave not 
seen bim." 

^' Ha I ha I m}' son is a bold scamp I He tricks me 
as if I bad no beard. My dear crony, wbat tbink you 
be will turn out to be? We live in days when the cbil- 
dren bave more sensé than tbeir fathers.'^ 

*^ Wby, the quarter bas long been saying be is in some 
mischief," said Lallier. 

*' Excuse him on that point, crony," said the furrier. 
*^ Youth is foolish ; it runs after new tbings ; but Ba- 
bette will keep bim quiet ; she is newer than Calvin." 

^'Babette smiled; she loved Christophe, and was 
angry when anytbing was said against bim. She was 
one of those daughters of the old bourgeoisie brought 
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np nnâer the ejes of a mothcr who never left her. Her 
bearing was gentle and correct as her face ; she always 
wore wooUen stufis of gra}', harmonîous in tone ; her che- 
misette; simply pleated, contrasted its whiteness against 
the gown. Her cap of brown velvet was like an infant's 
coif, but it was trimmed with a ruche and lappets of 
tanned gauze, that is» of a tan color, which came down 
on each side of her face. Though fair and white as a 
true blonde, she seemed to be shrewd and roguish, ail 
the while trying to hide her roguishness under the air 
and manner of a well-tralned girl. While the two 
servant-women went aud came, laying the cloth and 
placing the jugS; the great pewter dishes, and the knives 
and forks, the jeweUer and his daughter, the furrier and 
his wife, sat before the tall chimney-piece draped with 
lambrequins of red serge and black fringes, and were 
talking of trifles. Babette asked once or twice where 
Christophe could be, and the father and mother of the 
young Huguenot gave evasive answers ; but when the 
two families were seated at table, and the two servants 
had retired to the kitchen, Lecamus said to his future 
daughter-in-law : — 

** Christophe has gone to court'* 

**' To Blois I Such a joumey as that without bidding 
me good-byeP' she said. 

'' The matter was pressing," said the old mother. 

*'Crony,*' said the furrier, resuming a suspended 
conversation. " We are going to hâve troublous 
times in France. The Reformers are bestirring them* 
selves.'' 

^* If they triumph, it will only be affcer a long wai*, 
during which business will be at a standstill," said 
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Lallier, incapable of rising higher than the commercial 
sphère. 

*' My father, who saw tlie wars between the Bargun- 
dians and the Armagnacs told me that our family woald 
never hâve come ont safely if one of his grandfathers — 
bis mother's father — had not been a Goix, one of 
those famous butchers in the Market who stood by the 
Burgundians ; whereas the other, the Lecamus, was for 
the Armagnacs ; they seemed ready to flay each other 
alive before the world, but they were excellent Mends 
in the family. So, let us both try to save Christophe ; 
perhaps the time may come when he will save us." 

" You are a shrewd one," said the jeweller. 

*' No," replied Lecamus. " The burghers ought 
to think of themselves ; the populace and the nobility 
are both agalnst them. The Parisian bourgeoisie 
alarms everybody except the king, who knows it is his 
friend. 

*' You who are so wise and hâve seen so many 
things/' said Babette, timidly, *' explain to me what the 
Reformers really want." 

'' Yes, tell us that, crony/' cried the jeweller. "I 
knew the late king's taîlor, and I held him to be a man 
of simple life, witbout great talent ; he was something 
like you ; a man to whom they 'd give the sacrament 
without confession ; and behold I he plunged to the 
depths of this new religion, — he I a man whose two ears 
were worth ail of a hundred thousand crowns apiece. 
He must hâve had secrets to reveal to induce the king 
and the Duchesse de Valentinois to be présent at his 
torture." 

*• And terrible secrets, too I '' said the fhrrier, ** The 
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Reformation, my friends," he contînued in a low vpîce, 
'^ will give back to the bourgeoisie the estâtes of the 
Cliurch. When the ecclesiastical privilèges are sup- 
pressed the Reformers iutend to ask that the vilain 
tax shall be imposed on nobles as weU as on burghers, 
and thej mean to insist that the king alone shall be 
above others — if iudeed, thej allow the State to hâve 
a king." 

*^ Sappress the Throne ! " ejaculated Lallier. 

" Hey ! crony/' said Lecamus, ** in the Low Countries 
the bnrghers govern themselves with burgomasters of 
their own, who elect their own temporary head." 

'' God bless me, crony ; we ought to do thèse fine 
things and yet stay Catholics," cried the jeweller. 

** We are too old, you and I, to see the triumph of 
the Parisian bourgeoisie, but it will triumph, I tell you, 
in times to corne as it did of yore. Ha ! the king must 
rest upon it in order to resist, and we hâve always sold 
him our help dear. The last time, ail the burghers were 
ennobled, and he gave tbem permission to buy seigno- 
rial estâtes and take titles from the land without 
spécial letters from the king. You and I, grandsons 
of the Goix through our mothers, are not we as good 
as any lord?" 

Thèse words were so alarming to the jeweller and the 
two women that they were foUowed by a dead silence. 
The ferments of 1789 were already tingling in the veins 
of Lecamus, who was not yet so old but what he could 
live to see the bold burghers of the Ligue. 

"Are you selling well in spite of thèse troubles?" 
said Lallier to Mademoiselle Lecamus. 

" Troubles always do harm," she replied. 
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^* That's one reason why I am so set on making my 
son a lawyer/' said Lecamus ; '' for squabbles and law 
go on forever." 

The conversation tiien tumed to commonplace topics, 
to the great satisfaction of the jeweller, who was not 
fond of either political troubles or audacity of tiiought. 
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THE CHATEAU DE BLOIS. 

The banks of the Loire, from Bloîs to Angers, were 
the favorite resort of the last two branches of the royal 
race which occupied the throne before the house of 
Bourbon. That beautiful valley plaîn so well deserves 
the honor bestowed upon it by kings that we must 
hère repeat what was said of it by one of our most 
éloquent writers : — 

** There is one province in France which îs never 8a£5ciently 
admired. Fragrant as Italy, flowery as the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, beautiful especially in its own characteristics, 
wholly French, having always been French, — unlike in that 
respect to our northem provinces, which hâve degenerated 
by contact with Germany, and to our southem provinces, 
which hâve lived in concubinage with Moors, Spaniards, 
and aU other nationalities that adjoined them. This pure, 
chaste, brave, and loyal province is Touraine. Historio 
France is there I Auvergne is Auvergne, Languedoc îs only 
Languedoc ; but Touraine is France ; the most national river 
for Frenchmen is the Loire, which waters Touraine. For 
this reason we ought not to be surprised at the great num- 
ber of historically noble buildings possessed by those de- 
partments which hâve taken the name, or dérivations of 
the name, of the Loire. At every step we take in this land 
of enchantment we discover a new picture, bordered, it may 
be, by a river, or a tranquil lake reflecting in its liquid depths 
a castle with towers, and woods and sparkling waterfalls. 
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It is quite natural that in a région chosen by Royalty for its 
Bojoum, where the court was long established, great familles 
and fortunes and distinguished men should bave settled and 
built palaces as grand as thernselves." 

Bat is it net incomprebeDsible that Royalty dld not 
follow the advice indirectly given by Louis XI. to 
place the capital of the kingdom at Tours? There, 
without great expense, the Loire migbt bave been 
made accessible for the merchant service, and also for 
vessels-of-war of light draught. There, too, the seat 
of goyernment would bave been safe from the dangers 
of invasion. Had thîs been donc, the northem cities 
would not bave required such vast sums of money 
spent to fortify them, — sums as vast as were those 
expended on the sumptuous glories of Versailles. If 
Louis XIV. had listened to Vauban, who wished to 
build bis great palace at Mont Louis, between the 
Loire and the Cher, perhaps the révolution of 1789 
might never bave taken place. 

Thèse beautiful shores still bear the marks of royal 
tenderness. The châteaus of Chambord, Amboise, Blois, 
Chenonceaux, Ghaumont, Plessis-les-Tours, ail those 
which the mistresses of kings, financiers, and nobles built 
at Véretz, Azay-le-Rideau, Ussé, Villandri, Valençay, 
Chanteloup, Durétal, some of which bave disappeared, 
though most of them still remain, are admirable relies 
which remind us of the marvels of a period that is 
little understood by the literary sect of the Middle- 
agists. 

Among ail thèse châteaus, that of Blois, where the 
court was then staying, is one on which the magnifi* 
cence of the bouses of Orléans and of Valois bas placed 
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its brilliant sign-manual, — making it the most Interestr 
ing of ail for historians, archseologists, and Catholics. 
It was at the time of which we write completely iso- 
lated. The town, inclosed by massive walls supported 
by towers, lay below the fortress, — for the château 
served, in fact, as fort and pleasure-house. Above 
the town, with its blue-tiled, crowded roofs extending 
then, as now, from the river to the crest of the hill 
which commands the nght bank, lies a triangular pla- 
teau, bounded to the west by a streamlet, which in 
thèse days is of no Importance, for it flows beueath the 
town ; but in the fifleenth century, so say historians, it 
formed quite a deep ravine, of which there still remains 
a sunken road, almost an abyss, between the suburbs 
of the town and the château. 

It was on thîs plateau, with a double exposure to the 
north and south, that the counts of Bloîs built, in 
the architecture of the twelfth century, a castle where 
the famous Thibault le Tricheur, Thibault le Vieux, 
and others held a celebrated court. In those days of 
pure feudality, in which the king was merely primns 
inter pares (to use the fine expression of a king of 
Poland), the counts of Champagne, the counts of Blois, 
those of Anjou, the simple barons of Normandie, the 
dukes of Bretagne, lived with the splendor of sovereign 
princes and gave kings to the proudest kingdoms. The 
Plantagenets of Anjou, the Lusignans of Poitou, the 
Roberts of Normandie, maintained with a bold hand 
the royal races, and sometimes simple knights like 
du Glaicquin refused the purple, preferring the sword 
of a connétable. 

When the Crown annexed the connfy of Blois to its 
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domain, Louis XII., who had a likîng for this rési- 
dence (perhaps to escape Plessis of sinister memory), 
built at the back of the first building another building, 
facing east and west, which connected the château of 
the counts of Blois with the rest of the old structures, 
of which nothing now remains but the vast hall in 
which the States-general were held under Henri III. 

Before he became enamoured of Chambord, Fran- 
çois I. wished to complète the château of Blois by 
adding two other wings, which would hâve made the 
structure a perfect square. But Chambord weaned 
him from Blois, where he built only one wing, which 
in his time and that of his grandchildren was the only 
inhabited part of the château. This third building 
erected by François I. Is more vast and far more deco- 
rated than the Louvre, the château of Henri II. It 
is in the style of architecture now called Renaissance, 
and présents the most fantastic features of that style. 
Therefore, at a period when a strict and jealous archi- 
tecture ruled construction, when the Middle Ages were 
not even considered, at a time when literature was not 
as clearly wedded to art as it is now, La Fontaine said 
of the château de Blois, in his hearty, good-humored way : 
*' The part that François I. built, if looked at from the 
outside, pleased me better than ail the rest ; there I saw 
numbers of littlc galleries, little Windows, Httle balco- 
nies, little omamentations without order or regularity, 
and they make up a grand whole which I like." 

The château of Blois had, therefore, the merit of 
representîng three orders of architecture, three epochs, 
three Systems, three dominions. Perhaps there is no 
other royal résidence that can compare with it in that 
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respect. This immense structure présents to the eje 
in one inclosure, round one courtyard, a complète and 
perfect image of that grand présentation of the man- 
ners and customs and life of nations which Is called 
Architecture. At the moment when Christophe was to 
visit the court, that paît of the adjacent land which in 
our day is covered by a fourth palace, built seventy 
years later (by Gaston, the rebellious brother of Louis 
XIII., then exiled to Blois), was an open space contain- 
ing pleasure-grounds and hanging gardens, pictur- 
esquely placed among the battlements and unânished 
turrets of François I.'s château. 

Thèse gardens communicated, by a bridge of a fine, 
bold construction (which the old men of Blois may stiU 
remember to hâve seen demolished) with a pleasure- 
ground on the other side of the château, which, by the 
lay of the land, was ou the same level. The nobles 
attached to the Court of Anne de Bretagne, or those 
of that province who came to solicit favors, or to con- 
fer with the queen as to the fate and condition of Brit- 
tany, awaited in this pleasure-ground the opportunity 
for an audience, either at the queen's rising, or at her 
coming out to walk. Consequently, history has given 
the name of " Perchoir aux Bretons " to this pièce of 
ground, which, in our day, is the fruit-garden of a 
worthy bourgeois, and forms a projection into the place 
Des Jésuites. The latter place was included in the 
gardens of this beautiful royal résidence, which had, as 
we hâve said, îts upper and Its lower gardens. Not 
far from the place des Jésuites may still be seen a 
pavilîon built by Catherine de' Medici, where, accord- 
ing to the historians of Blois, warm minerai baths were 

7 
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placed for her use. Thîs détail enables os to trace the 
verj irregular disposition of the gardens, wiiich went 
up or down according to the undulations of the ground, 
becoming extremely Intricate around the château, — a 
fact which helped to give it strength, and caused, as we 
shall see, the discomfiture of the Duc de Guise. 

The gardens were reached from the château through 
extemal and internai galleries, the most important of 
which was called the *' Galerie des Cerfs" on account 
of its décoration. This gallery led to the magnîficent 
staircase which, no doubt, inspired the famous double 
staircase of Chambord. It led, from floor to floor, to 
ail the apartments of the castle. 

Though La Fontaine preferred the château of Fran- 
çois I. to that of Louis XII., perhaps the naïveté of 
that of the good king will give true artists more 
pleasure, whlle at the same time they admire the mag- 
nificent structure of the knightlj' king. The élégance 
of the two staircases which are placed at each end of 
the château of Louis XII., the délicate carving and 
sculpture, so original in design, which abound every- 
where, the remains of which, though time has donc its 
worst, still charm the antiquary, ail, even to the semi- 
cloistral distribution of the apartments, reveals a great 
simplicity of manners. Evidently, the court did not 
yet exist ; it had not developed, as it did under Fran- 
çois I. and Catherine de' Medici, to the great détriment 
of feudal customs. As we admire the galleries, or 
most of them, the capitals of the columns, and certain 
figurines of exquisite delicacy, it is impossible not to 
imagine that Michel Columb, that great sculptor, the 
Michel-Angelo of Brittany, passed that way for the 
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pleasure of Queen Anne, whom he afterwards im- 
mortalized on the tomb of her father, the last duke of 
Brittany. 

Whatever La Fontaine may choose to say about the 
"little galleries" and the " little ornameutations," nothing 
can be more grandiose than the dwelling of the splen- 
did François. Thanks to I know not what indifférence, 
to forgetfulness perhaps, the apartments occupied by 
Catherine de' Medici and her son François II. présent 
to us to-day the leading features of that time. The 
historian can there restore the tragic scènes of the 
drama of the Reformatîon, — a drama in which the dual 
struggle of the Guises and of the Bourbons against the 
Valois was a séries of most complicated acts, the plot 
of which was hère unravelled. 

The château of François I. completely crushes the 
artless habitation of Louis XIL by its imposing masses. 
On the side of the gardens, that is, toward the modem 
place des Jésuites, the castle présents an élévation 
nearly double that which it shows on the side of the 
courtyard. The ground-floor on this side forma the 
second floor on the side of the gardens, where are 
placed the cclebrated galleries. Thus the first floor 
above the ground-floor toward the courtyard (where 
Queen Catherine was lodged) is the third floor on the 
garden side, and the king*s apartments were four 
storeys above the garden, which at the time of which we 
Write was separated from the base of the castle by a 
deep moat. The château, already colossal as viewed 
from the courtyard, appears gigantic when seen from 
below, as La Fontaine saw it. He mentions particu- 
larly that he did not enter either the courtyard or the 
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apartments, and it is to be remarked that îtom the 
place des Jésuites ail the détails seem small. The bal- 
conies on which the courtiers promenaded; the gal- 
lerîes, marvellouslj executed ; the sculptured Windows, 
whose embrasures are so deep as to form boudoirs — 
for which indeed they served — resemble at that great 
height the fantastic décorations which scene-painters 
give to a fairy palace at the opéra. 

But in the courtj^ard, although the three storej's 
above the ground-floor rise as high as the clock-tower 
of the Tuileries, the infinité delicacy of the architecture 
reveals itself to the rapture of our astonished ej^es. 
This wing of the great building, in which the two 
queens, Catherine de' Medici and Mary Stuart, held 
their sumptuous court, is divided in the centre b}- a 
hexagon tower, in the empty well of which winds up a 
spiral staircase, — a Moorish caprice, designed b}' giants, 
made b}' dwarfs, which gives to this wonderful façade 
the effect of a dream. The baluster of this staircase 
forms a spiral Connecting itself by a square landing to 
five of the six sides of the tower, requiring at each 
landing transversal corbels which are decorated with 
arabesque carvings without and within. This bewilder- 
ing création of ingénions and délicate détails, of mar- 
vels which give speech to stones, can be compared 
only to the deeply worked and crowded carving of the 
Chinese ivories. Stone is made to look like lace-work. 
The flowers, the figures of men and animais clinging to 
the structure of the stairwa}', are multiplied, step by 
Btep, until they crown the tower with a key-stone on 
which the chisels of the art of the sixteenth century 
bave contended against the naïve cutters of images who 
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fifty years earlîer had carved the key-stones of Louis 
XII.'s two stairways. 

However dazzled we may be by thèse recurring forma 
of indefatigable labor, we cannot fail to see tbat money 
was lackîng to François I. for Blois, as it was to Louis 
XIV. for Versailles. More than one figurine lifts its 
délicate head from a bloek of rough stone behind it ; 
more than one fantastic flower is merely indicated by 
ehiselled touches on the abandoned stone, though damp- 
ness bas since laid its blossoms of mouldy greenery 
upon it. On the façade, side by side with the tracery 
of one wîndow, another window présents its masses of 
jagged stone carved only by the hand of time. Hère, 
to tlie least artistic and the least trained eye, is a rav- 
ishiug contrast between this frontage, where marvels 
throng, and the interior frontage of the château of 
Louis XIL, which is composed of a ground-floor of 
arcades of fairy lightness supported by tîny columns 
resting at their base on a graceful platform, and of two 
storeys above it, the Windows of which are carved with 
delightful sobriety. Beneath the arcade is a gallery, the 
walls of which are painted in fresco, the ceiling also 
being painted ; traces can still be found of this mag- 
nificence, derived ftom Italy, and testifying to the expé- 
ditions of our kings, to which the principality of Milan 
then belonged. 

Opposite to François I.'s wing was the chapel of the 
counts of Blois, the façade of which is almost in har- 
mony with the architecture of the later dwelling of 
Louis XII. No words can picture the majestic solidity 
of thèse three distinct masses of building. In spite of 
their nonconformity of style, Royalty, powerfuland firm, 
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demonstrating its dangers by the greatness of its precaQ- 
tions, was a bond, aniting thèse three édifices, so différent 
in character, two of which rested against the vast hall 
of the States-general, towering high like a church. 

Certainly, neither the simplicit}'^ nor the strength of 
the burgher existence (which were depicted at the be- 
ginning of this history) in which Art was always repre- 
sented, were lacking to this roj'al habitation. Blois 
was the fruitful and brilliant example to which the 
Bourgeoisie and Feudality, Wealth and Nobility, gave 
Buch splendid replies in the towns and in the rural 
régions. Imagination could not désire any other sort 
of dwelljng for the prince who reigned over France in 
the sixteenth century. The richness of seignorial gar- 
ments, the luxurj- of fcmale adomment, must hâve har- 
monized delightfuU}^ with the lace-work of thèse stoncs 
80 wonderfully manipulated. From floor to floor, as the 
king of France went up the marvellous staircase of his 
château of Blois, he could see the broad expanse of the 
beautiful Loire, which brought him news of ail his king- 
dom as it lay on eithcr side of the great river, two 
halves of a State facing cach other, and semi-rivals. If, 
instead of building Chambord in a barren, gloomy plain 
two leagues away, François I. had placed it where, 
seventy years later, Gaston built his palace, Versailles 
would ne ver hâve existed, and Blois would hâve become, 
necessarily, the capital of France. 

Four Valois and Catherine de' Medici lavîshed their 
wealth on the wing built by François I. at Blois. Who 
can look at those massive partition-walls, the spinal 
oolumn of the castle, in which are sunken deep alcôves, 
secret staircases, cabinets^ while they themselves inclose 
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halls as vast as that great council-room, the guardroom, 
and the royal chambers, in which, in our day, a régi- 
ment of inf antry is comfortably lodged — who can look 
at ail this and not be aware of the prodigalitles of Crown 
and court? Even if a visitor does not at once under- 
stand how the spleudor within must hâve corresponded 
with the splendor without, the remaining vestiges of 
Catherine de'Medici's cabinet, where Christophe was 
about to be introduced, would bear sufficient testimony 
to the élégances of Art which peopled thèse apartmenta 
with animated designs in which salamanders sparkled 
among the wreaths, and the palette of the sixteenth cen* 
tury illumined the darkest corners with its brilliant 
coloring. In this cabinet an observer will still find 
traces of that taste for gilding which Catherine brought 
with her from Italy; for the princesses of her house 
loved, in the words of the author already quoted, to 
veneer the castles of France with the gold earned by 
thcir ancestors in commerce, and to hang ont their 
wealth on the walls of their apartments. 

The queen-mother occupied on the first upper floor 
the apartments of Queen Claude of France, wife of 
François I., in which may still be seen, delicately 
carved, the double C accompanied by figures, purely 
white, of swans and lilies, signifying candidior candi" 
dis — more white than the whitest — tlie motto of the 
queen whose name began, like that of Catherine, with a 
C, and which applied as well to the daughter of Louis 
XJI. as to the mother of the last Valois ; for no sus- 
picion, in spite of the violence of Calvinist calumny, 
has tamished the. fidelity of Catherine de' Medici to , 
Henri IL 
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The queen-mother, still chargea with the care of two 
young ehildren (him who was afterward Duc d'Alençon, 
and Marguerite, the wife of Henri IV., the sister whom 
Charles IX. called Margot), had need of the whole of 
this first upper âoor. 

The king, François II., and the queen, Mary Stuart, 
occupied, on the second floor, the royal apartments 
which had formerly been those of François I. and were, 
Bubsequently, those of Henri III. This floor, like that 
taken by the queen-mother, is divided in two parts 
throughout its whole length by the famous partition- 
wall, which is more than four feet thick, against which 
rests the enormous walls which scparate the rooms from 
each other. Thus, on both floors, the apartments are 
In two distinct halves. One half, to the south, looking 
to the courtyard, served for public réceptions and for the 
transaction of business ; whereas the private apartments 
were placed, partly to escape the beat, to the north, 
overlooking the gardens, on which side is the splendid 
façade with its balconies and galleries looking out upon 
the open country of the Vendômois, and down upon the 
" Perchoir des Bretons" and the moat, the only side of 
which La Fontaine speaks. 

The château of François I. was, in those days, ter- 
minated by an enormous unfinished tower which was 
intended to mark the colossal angle of the building 
when the succeeding wing was built. Later, Gaston 
took down one side of it, in order to build his palace on 
to it; but he never finished the work, and the tower 
remained in ruins. This royal stronghold served as a 
prison or dungeon, according to popular tradition. 

As we wander to-day through the halls of this match- 
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less château, so precious to art and to history, what 
poet would not be haunted by regrets, and grieved for 
France, at seeing the arabesques of Catherine's boudoir 
whitewashed and almost obliterated, by order of the 
quartermaster of the barracks (this royal résidence is 
now a barrack) at the time of an outbreak of choiera. 
The panels of Catherine's boudoir, a room of which we 
are about to speak, is the last remaining relie of the rich 
décorations accumulated by âve artistic kings. Mak- 
îng our way through the labyrinth of chambers, halls, 
stairwaj's, towers, we may say to ourselves with solemn 
certitude : " Hère Mary Stuart cajoled her husband on 
behalf of the Guises." '^There, the Guises insulted 
Catherine." '^Later, at that very spot the second 
Balafre fell beneath the di^gers of the avengers of the 
Crown." ** A century earlier, from this very window, 
Louis XII. made signs to his friend Cardinal d'Am- 
boise to corne to him." *' Hère, on this balcony, 
d'Épernon, the accomplice of Ravaillac, met Marie 
de' Medici, who knew, it was said, of the proposed 
régicide, and allowed it to be committed." 

In the chapel, where the marriage of Henri IV. and 
Marguerite de Valois took place, the sole remaining 
fragment of the château of the counts of Blois, a régi- 
ment now makes its shoes. This wonderful structure, 
in which so mauy styles may still be seen, so many great 
deeds hâve been performed, is in a state of dilapida- 
tion which disgrâces France. What grief for those who 
love the great historié monuments of our country to 
know that soon those cloquent stones will be lost to 
sight and knowledge, llke others at the corner of the 
rue de la Vieille-Pelleterie ; possibly, they will exist 
nowhere but in thèse pages. 
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It Is Deœssary to remark that, in order to watch the 
royal court more closely, the Guises, although they had 
a house of their own in the town, which still exists, had 
obtained permission to occupy the upper floor above the 
apartments of Louis XII., the same lodgings afterwards 
occupied by the Duchesse de Nemours under the roof. 

The 3*ouDg king, François II., and his bride Mary 
Stuart, in love with each other like the girl and boy of 
sixteen which they were, had been abruptly transferred, 
in the depth of winter, from the château de Saint-Grer- 
main, which the Duc de Guise tliought liable to attack, 
to the fortress which the château of Blois then was, 
being isolated and protected on three sides by préci- 
pices, and admirabl}' defendcd as to its entrance. The 
Guises, uncles of Mary Stuart, had powerful reasons 
for not residing in Paris and for keeping the king and 
court in a castle the whole exterior surroundings of 
which could easily be watched and defended. A struggle 
was now beginning around the throne, between the 
house of Lorraine and the house of Valois, which was 
destincd to end in this very château, twenty-eight years 
later, namely in 1588, when Henri IIL, under the very 
eyes of his mother, at that moment deeply humiliated 
by the Lorrains, heard fall upon the floor of his own 
cabinet, the head of the boldest of ail the Guises, the 
second Balafré, son of that first Balafré by whom Cath- 
erine de' Medici was now being tricked, watched, 
threatened, and virtually imprisoned. 
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IV. 



TH£ QUEEN-MOTHEB. 



This noble château of Blois was to Catherine de* 
Medici the narrowest of prisons. On the death of her 
husband, wbo bad always beld ber in sabjection, sbe 
expected to reign ; but, on the contrary, sbe found her- . 
self crusbed under the tbraldom of strangers, wbose 
polisbed manners were far more really brutal than tbose 
of jailers. No action of bers could be done secretly. 
The women wbo attended her either bad loyers among 
the Guises or were watcbed by Argus eyes. Thèse 
were times when passions notably exbibited the strange 
effccts produced in ail âges by the strong antagonism 
of two powerful conflicting interests in the State. Gal- 
lantry, whicb served Catherine so well, was also an 
auxiliary of the Guises. The Prince de Condé, the first 
leader of the Reformation, was a lover of the Maréchale 
de Saint-André, wbose husband was tbe tool of the 
Grand Master. The cardinal, convinced by tbe affair 
of the Vidame de Chartres, that Catherine was more 
unconquered than invulnérable as to love, was paying 
court to her. The play of ail thèse passions strangely 
complicated tbose of politics, — making, as it were, a 
double game of chess, in which both parties bad to 
watch the head and heart of their opponent, in order 
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to know, wben a crisls came, whether the one would 
betraj the other. 

Thougb she was constantly in présence of the Cardinal 
de Lorraine or of Duc François de Guise, who both dis- 
trusted her, the closest and ablest enemy of Catherine 
de' Medici was her daughter-in-law, Queen Mary, a fair 
little créature, malicious as a waiting-maid, proud as a 
Stuart wearing three crowns, leamed as an old pédant, 
giddy as a school-glrl, as much in love with her hus- 
band as a courtesan is with her lover, devoted to her 
uncles whom she adinired, and delighted to see the 
king share (at her instigation) the regard she had for 
them. A mother-in-law is alwaj's a person whom the 
daughter-in-law is inclined not to like ; especially when 
she wears the crown and wlshes to retain it, which 
Catherine had imprudentl}' made but too well known. 
Her former position, when Diane de Poitiers had ruied 
Henri IL, was more tolerable than this ; then at least 
she received the external honors that were due to a 
queen, and the homage of the court. But now the duke 
and the cardinal, who had none but their own minions 
about them, seemcd to take plcasure in abasing her. 
Catherine, hcmmcd in on ail sides by thcir courtiers, 
received, not only day by day but from hour to hour, 
terrible blows to her pride and her selMove ; for the 
Guises were determined to treat her on the same sj's- 
tem of repression which the late king, her husband, had 
80 long pursued. 

The thirty-six years of anguish which were now about 
to desolate France ma}', perhaps, be said to hâve begun 
by the scène in which the son of the furrier of the two 
queens was sent on the perilous errand which makes 
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him the chîef figure of our présent Study. The danger 
into which this zealous Reformer was about to fall 
beeame imminent the very morning on which he started 
from the port of Beaugency for the château de Blois, 
bearing precious documents which compromised the 
highest heads of the nobility, placed in his hands by 
that wily partisan, the indefatigable La Renaudie, who 
met him, as agreed upon, at Beaugency, having reached 
that port before him. 

While the tow-boat in which Christophe now em- 
barked floated, impelled by a light east wind, down the 
river Loire the famous cardinal Charles de Lorraine, 
and his brother the second Duc de Guise, one of the 
greatest warriors of those days, were contemplating, 
like eagles perched on a rocky summit, their présent 
situation, and looking prudently about them before 
striking the great blow by which they intended to kill 
the Reform in France at Amboise, — an attempt re- 
newed twelve 3'ears later in Paris, August 24, 1572, 
on the feast of Saint-Bartholomew. 

During the night three seigneurs^ who each played 
a great part in the twelve years' drama which followed 
this double plot now laid by the Guises and also by the 
Reformers, had arrived at Blois ft'om différent directions, 
each riding at full speed, and leaving their horses half- 
dead at the postern-gate of the château, which was 
guarded by captains and soldiers absolutely devoted to 
the Duc de Guise, the idol of ail warriors. 

One Word about that great man, — a word that must 
tell, in the first instance, whence his fortunes took their 
rise. 

His mother was Antoinette de Bourbon, great-aunt 
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of Henri IV. Of what avail is consanguinity? He 
was, at this moment, aimîng at the head of his cousin 
the Prince de Condé. His nièce was Mary Stuait. 
His wife was Anne, daughter of the Duke of Fcrrara. 
Tiie Grand Connétable de Montmorency called tbe 
Duc de Guise " Monseigneur " as he would theking, — 
ending his letter with "Your very humble servant" 
Gaise, Grand Master of the king's household^ replied 
'' Monsieur le connétable/' and signed, as he did for 
the Parliament, " Your very good friend." 

As for the cardinal, called the transalpine pope, and 
his Holiness, by Estienne, he had the whole monastic 
Ghurch of France on his side, and treated the Holy 
Father as an equal. Vain of his éloquence, and one of 
the greatest theologians of his time, he kept incessant 
watch over France and Ital}' by means of three religious 
orders who were absolutelj' devoted to him, toiling day 
and night in his service and serving him as spies and 
counsellors. 

Thèse few words will explain to what heights of 
power the duke and the cardinal had attained. In 
spite of their wealth and the enormous revenues of their 
several offices, they were so personally disinterested, so 
eagerly carried away on the current of their statesman- 
ship, and so gênerons at heart, that they were always 
in debt, doubtless after the manner of Cœsar. Whcn 
Henri III. caused the death of the second Balafré, whose 
life was a menace to him, the house of Guise was 
necessarily ruiued. The costs of endeavoring to seize 
the crown during a whole century will explain the 
lowered position of this great house during the reigns 
of Louis XUL and Louis XIV^ when the sudden death 
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of Madame told ail Europe tbe infamous part which a 
Chevalier de Liorraine had debased hlmself to play. 

Calling themselves the heirs of tbe dispossessed Car- 
lovingians, tbe duke and cardinal acted with the utmost 
insolence toward Catherine de' Medici, the mother-in- 
law of their nièce. The Duchesse de Guise spared her 
no mortification. This duchess was a d'Esté, and 
Catherine was a Medici, the daughter of upstart Floren- 
tine merchants, wbom tbe sovereigns of Europe had 
never jet admitted into their royal fraternity. François 
I. himself had always considered bis son's marriage 
with a Medici as a mésalliance, and only consented to 
it under tbe expectation that bis second son would 
never be dauphin. Henœ bis fury when bis eldest 
son was poisoned by the Florentine Montecuculi. 
The d'Estes refused to recognize the Medici as Italian 
princes. Those former merchants were in fact trying 
to solve tbe impossible problem of maintaining a throne 
in tbe midst of republican institutions. Tbe title of 
grand-duke was only granted very tardily by Philip the 
Second, kiug of Spain, to reward those Medici who 
bougbt it by betraying France their benefactress, and 
servilely attaching themselves to the court of Spain, 
which was at tbe very time covertly counteracting 
them in Italy. 

'^ Flatter none but your enemies/' the famous saying 
of Catherine de' Medici, seems to bave been the political 
rule of life with that family of merchant princes, in 
which great men were never lacking until thebr destinies 
became great, when tbey fell, before their time, into 
that degeneracy in which royal races and noble familles 
are wont to end. 
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For three générations there had been a great Lorrain 
warrior and a great Lorrain churcUman ; and, what is 
more singular, the churchmen ail bore a strong resem- 
blance in the face to Ximenes, as did Cardinal Richelieu 
in after days. Thèse five great cardinals ail had siy, 
mean, and yet terrible faces ; while the warriors, on the 
other hand, were of that type of Basque mountaineer 
which we see in Henri IV. The two Balafrés, father 
and son, wounded and scarred in the same manuer, 
lost something of this type, but not the grâce and affa- 
biilty by which, as much as by their bravery, they won 
the hearts of the soldiery. 

It is not useless to relate how the présent Grand 
Master received his wound ; for it was healed bj' the 
heroic measures of a personage of our drama, — by 
Ambroise Paré, the man we hâve already mentioned 
as under obligations to Lecamus, syndic of the guild 
of furriers. At the siège of Calais the duke had his 
face pierced through and through by a laoce, the point 
of which, after entering the cheek just below the right 
eye, went through to the neck, below the lefb eye, and 
remained, broken ofif, in the face. The duke lay dying 
in his tent in the midst of universal distress, and he 
would hâve died had it not been for the dévotion and 
prompt courage of Ambroise Paré, " The duke is not 
dead, gentlemen," he said to the weeping attendants, 
^^ but he soon will die if I dare not treat him as I 
would a dead man ; and I shall risk dolng so, no mat- 
ter what it may cost me in the end. See ! " And with 
that he put his lefb foot on the duke's breast, took the 
broken wooden end of the lance in his fingers, shook 
and loosened it by degrees in the wound, and finally 
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succeeded in drawing out the iron head, as if he were 
handling a thing and not a man. Though he saved the 
prince by this heroic treatment, he could not prevent 
the horrible scar which gave the great soldier his nick- 
name, — Le Balafré, the Scarred. This name descended 
to the son, and for a similar reason. 

Absolutely masters of François II., whom his wife 
ruled through their mutual and excessive passion, thèse 
two great Lorrain princes, the duke and the cardinal, 
were masters of France, and had no other enemy at 
court than Catherine de' Medici. No great statesmen 
ever played a doser or more watchful game. 

The mutual position of the ambitions widow of 
Henri II. and the ambitions house of Lorraine was 
pictured, as it were, to the eye by a scène which took 
place on the terrace of the château de Bloîs very early 
in the morning of the day on which Christophe Lecamus 
was destined to arrive there. The queen-mother, who 
feigned an extrême attachment to the Guises, had 
asked to be informed of the news brought by the 
three seigneurs coming from three différent parts of 
the kingdom ; but she had the mortification of being 
courteously dismissed by the cardinal She then walked 
to the parterres which overhung the Loire, where she 
was building, under the superintendence of her astrol- 
oger, Ruggieri, an observatory, which is still standing, 
and from which the eye may range over the whole 
landscape of that delightful valley. The two Lorrain 
princes were at the other end of the terrace, facing 
the Vendômois, which overlooks the upper part of the 
town, the perch of the Bretons, and the postern gâte 
of the château. 

8 
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Catherine had decelved the two brothers by pre- 
tending to a slight displeasure ; for she was in realitj 
very well pleased to bave an opportunity to speak to 
one of the three men who had arrived in such haste. 
This was a young nobleman named Chiverni, appar- 
entiy a tool of the cardinal, in reality a devoted ser- 
vant of Catherine. Catherine also counted among her 
devoted servants two Florentine nobles, the Gondi; 
but they were so suspected by the Guises that she 
dared not send them on any errand away from the 
court, where she kept them, watched, it is true, in 
ail their words and actions, but where at least they 
were able to watch and study the Guises and counsel 
Catherine. Thèse two Florentines maintained in the 
interests of the queen-mother another Italian, Birago, — 
a clever Piedmoutese, who pretended, with Chiverni, to 
hâve abandoned their mistress and gone over to the 
Guises, who encouraged their enterprises and employed 
them to watch Catherine. 

Chiverni had come from Paris and Écouen. The 
last to arrive was Saint-André, who was marshal of 
France and became so important that tlie Guises, whose 
créature he was, made him the third person in the 
triumvirate they formed the foUowing year against 
Catherine. The other seigneur who had arrived dur- 
ing the night was Vieille ville, also a créature of the 
Guises and a marshal of France, who was returning 
from a secret mission known only to the Grand Master, 
who had entrusted it to him. As for Saint-André, he 
was in charge of military measures taken with the ob- 
ject of driving ail Reformers under arms into Amboise ; 
a scheme which now formed the subject of a councU 
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held by the dukc and cardinal, Birago, Chiverni^ 
VieiUevilie, and Saint-André. As the two Lorrains 
employed Birago, it is to be supposed that they relied 
upon thelr own powers ; for they kncw of his attach- 
ment to the queen-mother. At this singular epoch 
the double part played by many of the polltical men 
of the day was well known to both parties ; they were 
like cards in the hands of gamblers, — the cleverest 
player won the game. During this council the two 
brothers maintalned the most impénétrable reserve. A 
conversation which now took place between Catherine 
and certain of her friends will explain the object of 
this council, held by the Guises in the open air, in the 
hanging gardens, at break of day, as if they feared to 
speak wlthin the walls of the château de Blois. 

The queen-mother, under pretence of examining the 
observatory then in proccss of construction, walked in 
that direction accompanied by the two Gondis, glancing 
with a suspicions and inquisitive eye at the group of 
enemies who were still standing at the farther end of 
the terracc, and from whom Chî verni now detached 
himself to join the queen-mother. She was then at the 
corner of the terrace which looks down upon the Church 
of Saint-Nicholas ; there, at least, there could be no 
danger of the slightest overhearing. The wall of the 
terrace is on a level witb the towers of the church, and 
the Guises invariably held their council at the farther 
corner of the same terrace at the base of the great un- 
finished keep or dungeon, — going and retuming be- 
tween the Perchoir des Bretons and the gallery by the 
bridge which joined them to the gardens. No one was 
within sight Chivemi raised the hand of the queen* 
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mother to kiss it, and as he did so he slipped a iittle 
note fh>m his hand to hers, without being obsei*ved by 
the two Italians. Catherine turned to the angle of the 
parapet and read as follows : — 

Yen are powerful enough to hold the balance between 
the leaders and to force them into a struggle as to who shall 
serve you ; your house is f ull of kmgs, and you hâve nothing 
to fear from the Lorrains or the Bourbons provided you pit 
them one against the other, for both are striving to snatch 
the crown from your children. Be the mistress and not the 
servant of your counsellors; support them, in tum, one 
against the other, or the kingdom will go from bad to worse, 
and mighty wars may come of it 

L*HÔPITAL. 

The queen put the letter in the hoUow of her corset, 
resolving to burn it as soon as she was alone. 

" When did you see him ? " she asked Chi verni. 

'^ On my way back from visiting the Connétable, at 
Melun, where I met him with the Duchesse de Berry, 
whom he was most impatient to convey to Savoie, that 
he might return hère and open the eyes of the chan- 
cellor Olivier, who is now completely duped by the 
Lorrains. As soon as Monsieur T Hôpital saw the true 
object of the Guises he determined to support your 
interests. That is why he is so anxious to get hère and 
give you his vote at the councils." 

" Is he sincère?" asked Catherine. "You know 
very well that if the Lorrains hâve put him in the 
council it is that he may help them to reign/' 

'^ L'Hôpital is a Frenchman who comes of too good a 
stock not to be honest and sincère," said Chivemi; 
''Besidesy his note is a sufficiently strong pledge." 
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^'What answer dld the Connétable send to the 
Guises?" 

'^ He replied that he was the servant of the king and 
would await his orders. On recelving that answer the 
cardinal, to suppress ail résistance, determined to pro- 
pose the appointment of his brother as lieutenant-gén- 
éral of the kingdom. 

^^ Hâve they got as far as that?" exclaimed Cathe- 
rine, alarmed. ^< Well, dld Monsieur THôpital send me 
no other message ? *' 

'' He told me to say to jou, madame, that jou alone 
oould stand between the Crown and the Guises." 

^< Does he think that I ought to use the Huguenots as 
a weapon ? " 

'^Ah! madame," cried Chiverni, surprised at such 
astuteness, '^ we never dreamed of casting you into 
such difficulties." 

'^Does he kuow the position that I am in?" asked 
the queen, calmly. 

*' Very nearly. He thiuks you were duped afler the 
death of the king into accepting that castle on Madame 
Diane's overthrow. The Guises consider themselves 
released toward the queen by having satisfied the 
woman." 

'' Yes," said the queen, looking at the two Gondi, 
"I made a blunder." 

" A blunder of the gods," replied Charles de Gondi. 

"Gentlemen," said Catherine, '*ifIgo over openly 
to the Reformers I shall become the slave of a party." 

"Madame," said Chiverni, eagerly, "I approve 
entirely of your meaning. You must use them, but not 
serve them/' 
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^'Though your support does, undoubtedly, for the 
time being lie there/' said Charles de Gondi, '^ we must 
not conceal from ourselves that success and defeat are 
both equally perilous." 

'' I know it," said the queen ; '* a single false step 
would be a pretext on whicb the Guises would seize at 
once to get rid of me." 

'* The nièce of a pope, the mother of four Valois, a 
queen of France, the widow of the most aixlent perse- 
cutor of the Huguenots, an Italian Catholic, the aunt of 
Léo X., — can ahe ally herself with the Reformation? " 
asked Charles de GondL 

''But,*' said bis brother Albert, ^Mf she seconds the 
Guises does she not play into the hands of a usurpa- 
tion? We hâve to do with men who see a crown to 
seize in the coming struggle between Catholicism and 
Beform. It is possible to support the Reformers wlth- 
out abjuring/' 

'^ Beflect; madame, that your family, which ought to 
hâve been wholly devoted to the king of France, is at 
this moment the servant of the king of Spain ; and 
to-morrow it will be that of the Refoimation if the 
Beformatlon could make a king of the Duke of 
Florence." 

'' I am certainly disposed to lend a hand, for a time, 
to the Huguenots," said Catherine, '* if only to revenge 
myself on that soldier and that priest and that woman ! " 
As she spoke, she called attention with her subtile Ital- 
ian glance to the duke and cardinal, and then to the 
second fioor of the château on which were the apart- 
ments of her son and Mary Stuart '^ That trio has 
taken from my hands the reins of State, for which I 
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waited long wbile the old woman filled mj place," she 
said gioomily, glancing toward Chenonceaux, the châ- 
teau she had lately exchanged with Diane de Poitiers 
against that of Chaumont. ^^ Ma^'* she added in 
Italian, 'Mt seems that thèse reforming gentry in 
Geneva hâve not the wit to address themselves to me ; 
and, on my conscience, I cannot go to them. Not one 
of you would dare to rîsk carrying them a message I " 
She stamped her foot. ^^I did hope you would hâve 
met the cripple at Ecouen — he has sensé/' she said to 
Chiverni. 

"The Prince de Condé was there, madame/' said 
Chiverni, " but he could not persuade the Connétable 
to join hlm. Monsieur de Montmorency wants to over- 
throw the Guises, who bave sent hlm into exile, but he 
will not encourage heresy." 

" What will ever break thèse indlvidual wills which 
are forever thwarting royalty? God's truth!" ex- 
claimed the queen, " the great nobles must be made to 
destroy each other, as Louis XI., the greatest of your 
kings, did with those of his time. There are four or 
five parties now in this kingdom, and the weakest of 
them is that of my children." 

^^The Reformation is an ideay'* said Charles de 
Gondi; "the parties that Louis XL crushed were 
moved by self-interests only.'^ 

**• Ideas are behind selfîsh interests/' replied Chi* 
verni. ^'Under Louis XI. the idea was the great 
Fiefs — " 

'^ Make heresy an axe," said Albert de Gondi, " and 
you will escape the odium of exécutions." 

" Ah ! " cried the queen, '^ but I am ignorant of the 
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strength and also of the plans of the Reformera ; and I 
bave no safe way of communicating with them. If I 
were detected in any manœuvre of that kind, either by 
tbe queen; wbo watebes me like an infant in a cradle, or 
bj tbose two jailera over tbere, I sbould be banished 
from France and sent back to Florence witb a terrible 
escort, commanded by Guise minions. Thank you, no, 
my daugbter-in-law ! — but I wish you the fate of being 
a prisoner in your own home, that 3'ou may know what 
you bave made me sufifer." 

*' Their plans ! " exclaimed Chiverni ; ** the duke and 
the cardinal know what thej* arc, but those two foxes 
will not divulge them. If you could induce them to do 
so, madame, I would sacrifice myself for your sake and 
come to an understanding with the Prince de Condé." 

" How much of the Guises' own plans hâve they 
been forced to reveal to you ? " asked the queen, with 
a glance at the two brothers. 

'* Monsieur de Vieille ville and Monsieur de Saint 
André bave just received fresh orders, the nature of 
which is concealed from us ; but I think the duke is 
intending to concentrate his best troops on the lefl 
bank. Within a few days 3'ou will ail be moved to 
Amboise. The duke bas been studying the position 
from this terrace and décides that Blois is not a pro- 
pitious spot for his secret schemes. What can he want 
better ? " added Chiverni, pointing to the précipices 
which surrounded the château. " There is no place in 
the world where the court is more secure from attack 
than it is hère." 

** Abdicate or reign," said Albert in a low voice to 
the queen, who stood motionless and thoughtful. 
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A terrible expression of inward rage passed over the 
fine ivory face of Catherine de' Medici, who was not 
3'et forty years old, though she had lived for twenty-six 
years at the court of France, — without power, she, 
who from the moment of her arrivai intended to p\&y a 
leading part ! Then, in her native language, the lan- 
guage of Dante, thèse terrible words came slowly from 
her lips : — 

" Nothing so long as that son lives ! — His little 
wife bewitches him," she added after a pause. 

Catherlne's exclamation was inspired by a prophecy 
which had been raadc to her a few days earlier at the 
château de Chauraont on the opposite bank of the river ; 
where she had been taken by Ruggieri, her astrologer, to 
obtain information as to the lives of her four children 
from a celebrated female seer, secretly brought there 
by Nostradaraus (chief among the physicians of that 
great sixteenth century) who practiscd,like the Ruggieri, 
the Cardans, Paracelsus, and others, the occult sciences. 
This woman, whose name and life hâve eluded history, 
foretold one year as the length of François's reign. 

*' Give me your opinion on ail this," said Catherine 
to Chî verni. 

" We shall hâve a battle," replied the prudent court- 
ier. *' The king of Navarre — " 

**0h! say the queen,".internipted Catherine. 

"True, the queen," said Chiverni, smiling, *'the 
queen has given the Prince de Condé as leader to the 
Reformers, and he, in his position of younger son, can 
venture ail ; consequently the cardinal talks of ordering 
him hère." 

" If he comes," cried the queen, *' I am saved I " 
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Thas the leaders of the great movement of the Re< 
formation in France were jiistified in hoping for an ally 
in Catherine de* Medici. 

^' There is one thing to be considered/' said the 
queen. '^ The Bourbons may fool the Huguenots and 
the Sieurs Calvin and de Bèze may fool the Bourbons, 
but are we strong enough to fool Huguenots, Bour- 
bons, and Guises? In présence of three such enemles 
it is allowable to fecl one's puise." 

'' But they hâve not the king," said Albert de GondL 
*^ You will alwa^'S triumph, having the king on 3'our 
aide." 

''MoUadetta Maria/** muttered Catherine between 
her teeth. 

" The Lorrains are, even now, endeavoring to tum 
the burghers against you," remarked Birago." 
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V. 



THE COXTRT. 

The hope of gaining the crown was not the resuit of 
a premeditated plan in the minds of the restless Guises. 
Notbiûg warranted such a hope or such a plan. Cir- 
cumstances alone inspired their audacity. The two car- 
dinals and the two Balafrés were four ambitions minds, 
superior in talents to ail the other politicians who sur- 
rounded them. This family was never reallj brought 
low except by Henri IV. ; a factionist himself, trained 
in the great school of which Catherine and the Guises 
were masters, •— by whose lessons he had profited but 
too well. 

At this moment the two brothers, the duke and 
cardinal, were the arbiters of the greatest révolution 
attempted in Europe since that of Henry VIII. in £ng- 
land, which was the direct conséquence of the invention 
of printiug. Adversarîes to the Beformation, they 
meant to stifle it, power being in their hands. But 
their opponent, Calvin, though less famous than Luther, 
was far the stronger of the two. Calvin saw govem- 
ment where Luther saw dogma only. While the stout 
beer-drinker and amorons German fought wlth the 
devil and flnng an inkbottle at his head, the man fh)m 
Picardy, a sickly celibate, made plans of campaîgn, 
directed battles, armed princes, and roused whole peo- 
ples by sowing republican doctrines in the hearts of the 
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burghers, — recouping hls continuai defeats in the field 
by fresh progress in tho mind of the nations. 

The Cardinal de Lorraine and the Duc de Guise, like 
Philip the Second and the Duke of Alba, knew where 
and when the monarchy was threatened, and how close 
the alliance ought to be between Catholicism and Roy- 
alty. Charles the Fifth, drunk with the wine of Charle- 
magne's cup, believing too blindly in the strength of his 
monarchj', and confident of sharing the world with Su- 
leiman, did notât firstfeel the blow athis head ; but no 
sooner had Cardinal Granvelle made him aware of the 
extent of the wound than he abdicated. The Guises 
had but one scheme, — that of annihilating heresy at a 
single blow. This blow they were now to attempt, for 
the first time, to strike at Amboise ; failing there they 
tried it again, twelve years later, at the Saint-Bartholo- 
mew, — on the latter occasion in conjonction with Cath- 
erine de' Medici, enlightened by that time by the fiâmes 
of a twelve years' war, enlightened above ail hy the 
significant word " republic," uttered later and printed 
by the writers of the Reformation, but already foreseen 
(as we hâve said before) by Lecamus, that type of the 
Parisian bourgeoisie. 

The two Guises, now on the point of striking a mur- 
derous blow at the heart of the French nobility, in 
order to separate it once for ail from a religious party 
whose triumph would be its ruin, still stood together on 
the terrace, concerting as to the best means of revealing 
their coup-d'Ëtat to the king, while Catherine was talk- 
ing with her counsellors. 

"Jeanne d'Albret knew what she was about when 
she declared herself protectress of the Huguenots ! She 
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has a battering-ram in the Reformations and she knows 
how to use it," said the duke, who fathomed the deep 
designs of the Queen of Navarre, one of the great minds 
of the century. 

" Théodore de Bèze îs now at Nérac," remarked the 
cardinal, '^ afber first going to Geneva to take Calvin's 
orders." 

"What men thèse barghers know how to findi" 
exclaimed the duke. 

^^ Ah! we hâve none on our side of the quality of 
La Renaudie!" cried the cardinal *^He is a true 
Catiline." 

^' Such men alwaj's act for their own interests," re- 
plied the duke. ^'Didn't I fathom La Renaudie? I 
loaded him with favors ; I helped him to escape when 
he was condemned by the parliament of Boui^ogne ; 
I bronght him back from exile by obtaining a revi- 
sion of his sentence ; I intended to do far more for 
him ; and ail the while he was plotting a diabolical 
conspiracy against us! That rascal has united the 
Protestants of Germany with the heretics of France by 
reconciling the différences that grew up between the 
dogmas of Luther and those of Calvin. He has bronght 
the discontented great seigneurs into the party of the 
Reformation without obliging them to abjure Catholi- 
cism openly. For the last year he has had thirty cap- 
tains under him ! He is everywhere at once, — at Lj-on, 
in Languedoc, at Nantes! It was he who drew up 
those minutes of a consultation which were hawked 
about ail Germany, in which the theologians declared 
that force might be resorted to in order to withdraw 
the king from our rule and tutelage ; the paper is now 
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being cinmlated thym town to town. Whereyer we l<x^ 
for him we never iind him I And jet I hâve never done 
him anjthing bat good ! It cornes to this, that we must 
now either thrash him like a dog, or try to throw him a 
golden bridge bj whieh he will cross into our camp." 

^' Bretagne, Languedoc, in fact the whole kingdom is 
in league to deal us a mortal blow," said the cardinal. 
^^ After tiie fête was over jesterday I spent the rest 
of the night in readîng the reports sent me by the 
monks ; in which I found that the only persons who hâve 
oompromised themselves are poor gentlemen, artisans, 
as to whom it does n't signify whether you hang them 
or let tiiem live. The Ck>llgnys and Condés do not 
show their hand as yet, though they hold the threads of 
the whole conspiracy. 

" Yes," replied the duke, ** and, therefore, as soon 
as that lawyer Avenelles sold the secret of the plot, I 
told Braguelonne to let the conspirators carry it out. 
They hâve no suspicion that we know it ; they are so 
sure of surprising us that the leaders may possibly show 
themselves then. My advice is to allow ourselves to 
be beaten for forty-eight hours.'* 

^^ Half an hour would be too much," cried the car- 
dinal, alarmed. 

'' So this is your courage, is it ? " retorted the Balafré. 

The cardinal, quite unmoved, replied : '^ Whether the 
Prince de Condé is compromised or not, if we are cer- 
tain that he is the leader, we should strike him down at 
once and secure tranquillity. We need judges rather 
than soldiers for this business -^ and Judges are never 
lacking. Yictory is always more certain in the parlia* 
ment tiian on the field, and it oosts less. 
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*' I consent, Willingly ; " said the duke ; " but do you 
think the Prince de Condë is powerful enough to in- 
spire, himself alone, the audacity of those who are 
making this first attack upon us? Is n't there, behind 
him — " 

'< The king of Navarre," said the cardinal. 

'^ Pooh I a fool who speaks to me cap in hand ! " re- 
plied the duke. '' The coquetries of that Florentine 
woman seem to blind your eyes — " 

** Oh ! as for that," exclaimed the priest, ** if I do 
play the gallant with her it is only that I may read to 
the bottom of her heart" 

'^ She has no heart," said the duke, sharply ; ^^ sbe 
is even more ambitions than 3'oa and I." 

'^ You are a brave soldier," said the cardinal ; ^^ but, 
believe me, I distance you in this matter. I hâve had 
Catherine watched by Mary Stuart long before you 
even suspected her. She has no more religion than 
my shoe ; if she is not the soûl of this plot it is not for 
want of will. But we shall now be able to test her on 
the scène itself , and find out then how she stands bj 
us. Up to this time, however, I am certain she has 
held no communication whatever with the heretics.*' 

^^ Well, it is time now to reveal the whole plot to the 
king, and to the queen-mother, who, you say, knows 
nothing of it, — that is the sole proof of her innocence ; 
perhaps the oonspirators hâve waited till the last 
moment, expecting to dazzle her with the probabilitiea 
of success. La Benaudie must soon disoover by my 
arrangements that we are wamed. Last night Ne- 
mours was to follow detachments of the Reformera who 
are pouring in along the cross-roads, and the ocHispira- 
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tors will be forced to attack us at Amboise, which 
place I inteDd to let them enter. Uere," added tbe 
duke, pointing to three sides of the rock on which the 
château de Blois is built ; '^ we should bave an assault 
without any resuit ; the Huguenots could corne and go 
at will. Blois is an open hall with four entrances; 
whereas Amboise is a sack with a single mouth." 

'' I shall not ieave Catherine's side," said the cardinal. 

*^ We hâve made a blunder," remarked the duke, who 
was plajing with bis dagger, tossing it in the air and 
catching it b}' the hilt. '^ We ought to bave treated her 
as we did the Rcformers, — given her complète freedom 
of action and caught her in the act." 

The cardinal looked at bis brother for an instant and 
shook bis head. 

'* What does Pardaillan want?" said the duke, ob- 
serving the approach of the 3'oung nobleman who was 
later to become celcbrated bj bis encounter with La 
Renaudie, in which they both lost their lives. 

''Monseigneur, a man sent by the queen's furrier is 
at the gâte, and says he bas an ermine suit to convey 
to her. Am I to let him enter? " 

" Ah ! yes, — the ermine surcoat she spoke of yester- 
day," returned the cardinal ; "let the shop-fellow pass ; 
she will want the garment for the voyage down the 
Loire." 

" How did he get bere without being stopped until he 
reached the gâte? " asked the duke. 

*' I do not know," replied Pardaillan. 

''l'il ask to see him when he is with the queen/' 
thought the Balafré. "Let him wait in the salle des 
gardes,** he said aloud. '' Is he young, Pardaillan ? " 
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'^ Yes, monseigneur ; he says he is a son of Lecamus 
the furrier." 

" Lecamus is a good Catholic," remarked the cardi- 
nal, who, like his brother the duke, was endowed with 
Cœsar's memory. ''The rector of Saint-Pierre-aux- 
Bœufs relies upon him ; he is the provost of that quarter." 

^'Nevertheless," said thé duke, '' make the son talk 
with the captaln of the Scotch guard/' laying an em- 
phasis on the verb which was readily understood. 
" Ambroise is in the château ; he can tell us whether 
the fellow is really the son of Lecamus, for the old man 
did hîm good service in times past. Send for Ambroise 
Paré." 

It was at this moment that Queen Catherine went, 
unattended, toward the two brothers, who hastened to 
meet her with their accustomed show of respect, in which 
the Italian princess detected constant irony. 

" Messieurs," she said, " will you deign to inform 
me of what is about to take place? Is the widow of 
your former master of less importance in your esteem 
than the Sieurs Vieilleville, Birago, and Chivemi?" 

'' Madame," replied the cardinal, in a tone of gai- 
lantry, '' our duty as men, taking precedence of that 
of statecraft, forbids us to alarm the fair sex by false 
reports. But this morning there is indeed good reason 
to confer with you on the affairs of the country. You 
must excuse my brother for having already given orders 
to the gentlemen you mention, — orders which were 
purely military, and therefore did not concem you ; the 
matters of real importance are still to be decided. If 
you are willing, we will now go to the lever of the king 
and queen ; it is nearly time.» 

9 
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'^Bat what is ail this, Monsieur le dac?" cried 
Catherine, pretending alarm. ^' Is anjthing the 
matter?" 

^^ The Beformation, madame, is no longer a mère 
heresy; it is a party, whieh bas taken arms and is 
ooming hère to snatch the king away from you." 

Catherine, the cardinal, the duke, and the three gen- 
tlemen made their way to the staircase through the 
gallery, whieh was erowded with courtiers who, being 
off daty, no longer had the right of entrance to the 
royal apartments, and stood in two hedges on either 
side. Gondi, who had watched them whlle the queen- 
mother talked with the Lorraine princes, whispered in 
her ear, in good Toscan, two words whieh afterwards 
became proverbs, — words whieh are the keynote to one 
aspect of her régal character : '^ Odiate e aspettate " — 
«' Hâte and wait." 

Pardaillan, who had gone to order the officer of the 
guard at the gâte of the château to let the clerk of the 
queen's furrier enter, found Christophe open-moutbed 
before the portai, staring at the façade built by the 
good king îx>uis XII., on whieh there was at that time 
a much greater number of ^tesque carvings than we 
see there to-day, — grotesque, that is to say, if we may 
judge by those that remain to us. For instance, 
persons curious in such matters may remark the figur- 
ine of a woman carved on the capital of one of the 
portai columns, with her robe caught up to show to a 
stout monk crouching in the capital of the correspond- 
ing column ^' that whieh Bmnelle showed to Marphise ; *' 
while above this portai stood, at the time of whieh we 
Write, the statue of Louis XII. Seyeral of the window- 
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casings of this façade, carved in the same style, and 
now, unfortunatel}^, destroyed, amused, or seemed to 
amuse Christophe, on whom the arquebusiers of the 
guard were raining jests. 

'' He would like to live there," said the sub-oorporal, 
playing with the cartridges of his weapon, which were 
prepared for use in the shape of Uttle sugar-Ioaves, and 
slung to the baldricks of the men. 

^' Hey, Parisian!" said another; ^'you never saw 
the like of that, did you?" 

^^ He reoognizes the good Eing Irouis' XH./' said 
a third. 

Christophe pretended not to hear, and tried to 
exaggerate his amazement, the resuit being that his 
silly attitude and behavior before the guard proved an 
excellent passport to the eyes of Pardaillan. 

'^The queen has not yet risen," said the young 
captain; ^^ corne and wait for her in the acUle des 
gardes,** 

Christophe followed Pardaillan rather slowly. On 
the way he stopped to admire the pretty gallery in the 
form of an arcade, where the courtiers of Louis XIL 
awaited the reception-honr when it rained, and where, 
at the présent moment, were seyeral seigneurs attached 
to the Guises ; for the staircase (so well pieserved to 
the présent day) which led to their apartments is at 
the end of Uiis gaUery in a tower, the architecture of 
which commends itself to the admiration of intelligent 
beholders. 

" Well, well ! did you come hère to study the carving 
of images?" cried Pardaillan, as Christophe stopped 
before the charming sculptures of the balustrade which 
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nnitesy or, if yoa prefer it, séparâtes the oolumns of 
each arcade. 

Christophe foUowed the yoang ofiScer to the grand 
staircase, uot without a glanée of ecstasy at the semi- 
Moorish tower. The weather was fine, and the court 
was crowded with staff-ofiScers and seigneurs, talking 
together in little groups, — their dazzling uniforms and 
court-dresses brightening a spot which the marvels of 
architecture, then fresh and new, had ab^ady made so 
brilliant 

'^ Corne in hère," said Pardaillan, making Lecamus a 
sign to follow him through a carved wooden door lead- 
ing to the second fioor, which the door-keeper opened 
on recogniziug the young officer. 

It is easy to imagine Christophe's amazement as he 
entered the great èoUe des gardes,^ then so vast that 
military nccessity has since divided it by a partition 
into two chambers. It occupied on the second fioor 
(that of the king), as did the corresponding hall on the 
first fioor (that of the queen-motber), one third of the 
whole front of the château facing the courtyard ; and it 
was lighted by two Windows to right and two to left of 
the tower in which the famous staircase winds up. 
The young captain went to the door of the royal 
chamber, which opened upon this vast hall, and told 
one of the two pages on duty to inform Madame Day- 
elles, the queen's bedchamber woman, that the furrier 
was in the hall with her surcoat. 

On a sign from Pardaillan Christophe placed himself 
near an ofiQcer, who was seated on a stool at the corner 
of a fireplace as large as his father's whole shop, which 
was at the end of the great hall, opposite to a precisely 
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similar fireplace at the other end. Whlle talking to this 
officer, a lieutenant, he contrived to interest hlm with 
an account of the stagnation of trade. Christophe 
scemed so thoroughly a shopkeeper that the ofiQcer 
imparted that conviction to the captain of the Scotch 
guard, who came in from the court3'ard to question 
Lecamus, ail the while watching him covertly and 
narrowly. 

However much Christophe Lecamus had been warned, 
it was impossible for him to really apprehend the cold 
fcrocity of the înterests between which Chaudieu had 
slipped him. To an observer of this scène, who had 
known the secrets of it as the historian understands 
it in the lîght of to-day, there was indeed cause 
to tremble for this young man, — the hope of two 
families, — thrust between those powerful and pitiless 
machines, Catherine and the Guises. But do coura- 
geous beings, as a rule, measure the full extent of their 
dangers? By the way in which the port of Blois, the 
château, and the town were guarded, Christophe was 
preparcd to find spies and traps everywhere; and he 
therefore resolved to conceal the importance of his 
mission and the tension of his mind under the empty- 
headed and shopkeeping appearance with which he 
presented himself to the eyes of young Pardaillan, the 
officer of the guard, and the Scottish captain. 

The agitation which, in a royal castle, always attends 
the hour of the king's rising, was beginning to show 
itselfl The great lords, whose horses, pages, or grooms 
remained in the outer courtyard, — for no one, except 
the king and the queens, had the right to enter the inner 
courtyard on horseback,^-were mountingby groups the 
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nagnificent staircase, and filling by degrees the vast 
hall, the beams of which are now stripped of the déco- 
rations that then adomed them. Misérable litUe red 
tiles hâve replaced the ingénions mosaics of the floors ; 
and the thick walls, then draped with the crown tapes- 
tries and glo¥ring with ail the arts of that unique pehod 
of the splendors of hamanity, are now denuded and 
whitewashed ! Reformers and Catholics were pressing 
in to hear the news and to watch feules, quite as 
much as to pay their dnty to the king. François U.'s 
excessive love for Mary Stuart, to which neither the 
queen-mother nor the Gnises made any opposition, and 
the politic compliance of Mary Stoart hereelf, deprived 
the king of ail régal power. At seventeen years of 
âge he knew nothing of royalty but its pleasures, or of 
marriage be3*ond the indulgence of first passion. As a 
matter of fact, ail présent paid their court to Queen 
Mary and to her uncles, the Cardinal de Lorraine and 
the Duc de Guise, rather than to the king. 

This stir took place before Christophe, who watehed 
the arrivai of each new personage with natural eager- 
ness. A magnificent portière, on either side of which 
stood two pages and two soldiers of the Scotch guard, 
then on duty, showed him the entrance to the royal 
chamber, — the chamber so fatal to the son of the prés- 
ent Duc de Guise, the second Balafre, who fell at the 
foot of the bed now occupied by Mary Stuart and Fran- 
çois II. The queen's maids of honor surrounded the 
fireplace opposite to that where Christophe was being 
*^ talked with " by the captain of the guard. This sec- 
ond fireplace was consîdered the chimney of honor. 
It was built in the thick wall of the Salle de Conseil, 
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between the door of the royal chamber and that of the 
couDcll-hall, so that the maids of honor and the lorda 
in waiting who had the right to be there were on the 
direct passage of the king and queen. The courtiers 
were certain on this occasion of seeing Catherine, for 
her maids of honor, dressed like the rest of the court 
ladies, in black, came up the staircase from the queen- 
mother*s apartment, and took their places, marshalled 
by the Comtesse de Fiesque, on the side toward the 
council-hall and opposite to the maids of honor of the 
joung queen, led by the Duchesse de Guise, who occu- 
pied the other side of the fireplace on the side of the 
royal bedroom. The courtiers left an open space be- 
tween the ranks of thèse yonng ladies (who ail belonged 
to the first familles of the kingdom), which none but the 
greatest lords had the right to enter. The Comtesse de 
Fiesque and the Duchesse de Guise were, in virtue of 
their office, seated in the midst ôf thèse noble maids, 
who were ail standing. 

The first gentleman who approached the dangerous 
ranks was the Duc d'Orléans, the king's brother, who had 
come down from his apartment on the third floor, ac- 
companied by Monsieur de Cypierre, his govemor. This 
young prince, destined before the end of the year to 
reign under the title of Charles IX., was only ten years 
old and extremely timid. The Duc d'Anjou and the 
Duc d*Alençon, his younger brothers, also the Princesse 
Marguerite, afterwards the wife of Henri lY. (la Reine 
Margot), were too young to oome to court, and were 
therefore kept by their mother in her own apartments. 
The Duc d^Orléans, richly dressed after the fashion of 
the times, in silken trunk-hose, a close-fitting jacket of 
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cloth of gold embroidered with black flowers, and a 
little mantle of embroidered velvet, ail black, for he 
still wore mouming for bis father, bowed to the two 
ladies of honor and took his place beside bis mother's 
maids. Alread}^ fall of antipathy for the adhérents 
of the bouse of Guise, he replied coldly to the remarks 
of the duchess and leaned his arm on the back of the 
chair of the Comtesse de Fiesque. His govemor. Mon- 
sieur de Cypierre, one of the noblest characters of that 
day^ stood beside him like a shield. Amj'ot (afberwards 
Bishop of Auxerre and translator of Plutarch), in the 
simple soutane of an abbé, also accompanied the young 
prince, being his tutor, as he was of the two other 
princes, whose affection became so profitable to him. 

Between the " chimney of honor " and the other 
chimney at the end of the hall, around which wcre 
grouped the guards, their captain, a few courtiers, and 
Christophe carrying his box of furs, the Chancelier 
Olivier, protector and predecessor of l'Hôpital, in the 
robes which the chanceliers of France hâve alwa^'S 
worn, was walking up and down with the Cardinal de 
Tournon, who had recently retumed from Rome. The 
pair were exchanging a few whispered sentences in the 
midst of gi'eat attention from the lords of the court, 
massed against the wall which separated the saUe des 
gardes from the royal bedroom, like a li\ing tapestry 
backed by the rich tapestry of art crowded by a thousand 
personages. In spite of the présent grave events, the 
court presented the appearance of ail courts in ail lands, 
at ail epochs, and in the midst of the greatest dangers. 
The courtiers talked of trivial matters, thinking of seri- 
ous ones ; they jested as they studied faceS; and appar- 
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ently concerned themselves aboatlove andthe marriage 
of rîch heiresses amid the bloodiest catastrophes. 

" What did you think of yesterday's fête ? " asked 
Bourdeilles, seigneur of Brantôme, approaching Made- 
moiselle de Piennes, one of the qaeen-mother's maids of 
honor. 

*^ Messieurs du Baïf et du Bellay were inspired with 
delightful ideas/' she replied, indlcating the organizers 
of the fête, who were standing near. '^ I thought it 
ail in the worst taste," she added in a low voice. 

'^ You had no part to play in it, I think?'* remarked 
Mademoiselle de Lewiston from the opposite ranks of 
Queen Mary's maids. 

^^What are you reading there, madame?" asked 
Amyot of the Comtesse de Fiesque. 

^^ ^ Amadis de Gaule,' by the Seigneur des Essarta, 
commissary in ordinary to the king's artillery," she 
replied. 

^' A charming work," remarked the beautiful girl who 
was afberwards so celebrated under the name of Fos- 
seuse when she was lady of honor to Queen Marguerite 
of Navarre. 

'' The style is a novelty in form," said Amyot "Do 
you accept such barbarisms?" he added, addressing 
Brantôme. 

'' They please the ladies, you know," cried Brantôme, 
Crossing over to the Duchesse de Guise, who held 
the " Decamerone " in her hand. " Some of the women 
of your house must appear in that book, madame," 
he said. ^^ It is a pity that the Sieur Boccaccio did 
not live in our day ; he would hâve known plenty 
of ladies to swell his volume — '* 
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''How shrewd that Monsieur de Brantôme is," sald 
the beautiful Mademoiselle de Limueil to the Comtesse 
de Fiesque; '' he came to us first, but he means to 
remain in the Guise quarlers." 

'^Hush!" said Madame de Fiesque glancing at the 
beautiful LimueiL ^^ Attend to what concerns your- 
self." 

The yonng girl tnmed her eyes to the door. She 
was ezpecting Sardini, a noble Italian, with whom the 
queen-mother, her relative, married her after an ^' acci- 
dent " which happened in the dressing-room of Cather- 
ine de' Medici herself ; by which the young lady won 
the honor of having a queen as midwife. 

'^ By the holy Alipantin ! Mademoiselle Davila seems 
to me prettier and prettier every morning," said Mon- 
sieur de Robertet, secretary of State, bowing to the 
ladies of the queen-mother. 

The arrivai of the secretary of State made no com- 
motion whatever, though his office was precisely wbat 
that of a minister is in thèse days. 

" If you really think so, monsieur," said the beauty, 
'' lend me the squib which was written against the 
Messieurs de Guise; I know it was lent to you." 

"It is no longer in my possession," replied the sec- 
retary, turning round to bow to the Duchesse de 
Guise. 

" I hâve it," said the Comte de Grammont to Made- 
moiselle Davila, ^' but I will give it you on one condi- 
tion only." 

^' Condition ! fie ! " exdaimed Madame de Fiesque. 

" You don't know what it is," replied Grammont. 

'' Oh ! it is easy to guess," remarked la LimueiL 
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The Italian custom of calling ladies, as peasants call 
their wives '' la Such-a-one " was then the fashion at 
the court of France. 

^^ You are mistaken," said the count, hastily, '* the 
matter simply is to give a letter from my cousin de 
Jarnac to one of the maids on the other side, Made- 
moiselle de Matha." 

"You must not compromise my young ladies," said 
the Comtesse de Fiesque. " I will deliver the letter 
myself. — Do you know what is happening in Flan- 
ders?" she continued, turning to the Cardinal de Tour- 
non. '' It seems that Monsieur d*£gmont is given to 
surprises." 

" He and the Prince of Orange," remarked Cypierre, 
wilh a significant shrug of his shoulders. 

"The Duke of Alba and Cardinal Granvelle are 
going there, are they not, monsieur?" said Amyot 
to the Cardinal de Toumon, who remained standing, 
gloomy and auxious between the opposing groups after 
his conversation with the chancellor. 

"Happily we are at peace; we need only conquer 
heresy on the stage," remarked the young Duc d'Orléans, 
alluding to a part he had played the night before, — that 
of a knight subduing a hydra which bore upon its fore- 
heads the word '' Reformation." 

Catherine de' Mediei, agreeing in this with her 
daughter-in-law, had allowed a théâtre to be made of 
the great hall (afterwards arranged for the Parliament 
of Blois), which, as we hâve already said, connected the 
château of François I. with that of Louis XII. 

The cardinal made no answer to Amyot's question, 
but resumed his walk through the centre of the hall, 
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talking in low tones with Monsieur de Robertet and 
the chancellor. Many persons are ignorant of the 
diflaculties which secretaries of State (subsequently 
called ministers) met with at the first establishment of 
their ofiSce, and how much trouble the kings of France 
had in creating it. At this epoch a secretarj of State 
like Robertet was purely and simply a wrîter; he 
counted for almost nothing among the princes and 
grandees who decided the affairs of State. His func- 
tions were little more than those of the superinten- 
dent of finances, the chancellor, and the keeper of the 
seals. The kings granted seats at the council by 
letters-patent to those of their subjects whose advice 
seemed to them useful ip the management of public 
affairs. Entrance to the council was given in this way 
to a président of the Chamber of Parliament, to a 
bishop, or to an untitled favorite. Once admitted 
to the council, the subject strcngthened his position 
there by obtaining various crown offices on which 
devolved such prérogatives as the sword of a Constable, 
the government of provinces, the grand-mastership of 
artillery, the bâton of a marshal, a leading rank in the 
army, or the admiralty, or a captaincy of the galleys, 
ofben some office at court, like that of grand-master of 
the household, now held, as we hâve already said, by 
the Duc de Guise. 

" Do you think that the Duc de Nemours will marry 
Françoise?" said Madame de Guise to the tutor of the 
Duc d'Orléans, 

"Ah, madame," he replied, "I know nothing but 
Latin." 

This answer made ail who were within hearing of it 
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smile. Tbe séduction of Françoise de Rolian by the 
Duc de Nemours was the topic of ail conversations ; 
but, as the duke was cousin to François II., and doubly 
allied to the house of Valois through his mother, the 
Guises regarded hlm more as the seduced than the 
seducer. Nevertheless, the power of the house of 
Rohan was such that the Duc de Nemours was obliged, 
afLer the death of François II. , to leave France in con- 
séquence of suits brought agalnst him by the Rohans ; 
which suits the Guises settled. The duke's marriage 
with the Duchesse de Guise after Poltrof s assassination 
of her husband in 1563, may explain the question which 
she put to Amyot, by revealing the rivalry which must 
hâve existed between Mademoiselle de Rohan and the 
duchess. 

'* Do see that gronp of the discontented over there ? " 
said the Comte de Grammont, motioning toward the 
Messieurs de Coligny, the Cardinal de Châtillon, Dan- 
ville, Thoré, Moret, and several other seigneurs sus- 
pected of tampering with the Reformation, who were 
standing between two Windows on the other side of the 
fireplace. 

"The Huguenots are bestîrring themselves," said 
Cjpierre. '* We know that Théodore de Bèze has gone 
to Nérac to induce the Queen of Navarre to déclare for 
the Reformers — by abjuring publicly," he added, look- 
ing at the bailli of Orléans, who held the office of chan- 
cellor to the Queen of Navarre, and was watching the 
court attentively. 

*' She will do it I " said the baiUi, dryly. 

This personage, the Orléans Jacques Cœur, one of 
the richest burghers of the day, was named Groslot, 
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and had charge of Jeanne d'Albref s business' with the 
court of France. 

^^Do you really think so?" said the chancelier of 
France, appreciating the fhll Importance of Groslot's 
déclaration. 

'^ Are you not aware,'* said the burgher, '^that the 
Queen of Navarre has nothing of the woman in her 
except sex? She is wholly for things virile ; her power« 
fhl mind tums to the great affairs of State ; her heart 
is invincible under adversity." 

'^ Monsieur le cardinal/' whispered the Chancelier 
Olivier to Monsieur de Tournon, who had overheard 
Groslot, *'what do you think of that audacity?'* 

" The Queen of Navarre did well in choosing for her 
chancellor a man from whom the house of Lorraine 
borrows money, and who oflfers his house to the king, 
if his Majesty visits Orléans," replied the cardinal. 

The chancellor and the cardinal looked at each 
other, without venturing to further communicate their 
thoughts ; but Robertet expressed them, for he thought 
it necessary to show more dévotion to the Guises than 
thèse great personagcs, înasmuch as he was smaller 
than they. 

*' It is a great misfortune that the house of Navarre, 
instead of abjuring the religion of its fathers, does not 
abjure the spirit of vengeance and rébellion which the 
Connétable de Bourbon breathed into it," he said aloud. 
^' We shall see the quarrels of the Armagnacs and the 
Bourguignons revive in our day." 

*'No," said Groslot, "there's another Louis XI. in 
the Cardinal de Lorraine." 

*' And also in Queen Catherine," replied Robertet 
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At this moment Madame Dayelle, the favorite bed- 
chamber woman of Qaeen Mary Stuart, crossed the 
hall, and went toward the royal chamber. Her pas- 
sage caused a gênerai commotion. 

^^ We shall soon enter," said Madame de Fiesque. 

^^ I don't think so," replied the Duchesse de Guise. 
'' Their Majesties will oome out ; a grand oouncil is to 
be held." 
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VI. 



THB LITTLE LEYER OF FRANÇOIS II. 



Madame Datelle glided into the royal chamber 
after scratching on the door, — a respectful custom, 
invented by Catherine de' Medici and adopted by the 
court of France. 

^^ How is the weather, my dear Dayelle?'' saîd Queen 
Mary, showing her fresh young face ont of the bed, and 
shaking the curtains. 

* ' Ah ! madame — " 

"What's the matter, my Dayelle ? You look as if 
the archers of the guard were after you." 

^^ Oh ! madame, is the king still asleep?" 

"Yes." 

" We are to leave the château ; Monsieur le cardinal 
requests me to tell you so, and to ask you to make the 
king agrée to it." 

*' Do you know why, my good Dayelle?" 

" The Reformers want to seize j^ou and carry 
you off." 

"Ah ! that new religion does not leave me a minute's 
peace I I dreamed last night that I was in prison, — 
I, who will some day unité the crowns of the three 
noblest kingdoms in the world!" 

" Therefore it could be only a dream, madame." 
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"Carry me off ! well, *twould be rather pleasant ; but 
on account of religion, and bj heretics — oh, that would 
be horrid ! " 

The queen sprang from the bed and placed herself 
in a large arm-chair of red velvet before the fireplace, 
after Dayelle had given her a dressing-gown of black 
velvet, which she fastened loosely round her waist by a 
silken cord. Dayelle lit the fire, for the mornings are 
cool on the banks of the Loire in the month of May. 

'^Mj' uncles must hâve received some news during 
the night?'' said the queen, inquiringly to Dayelle, 
whom she treated with great familiarity. 

^^ Messieurs de Guise hâve been walking together 
from early morning on the terrace, so as not to be over- 
heard by any one ; and there they received messengers, 
who came in hot haste from ail the différent points of 
the kiugdom where the Reformers are stirring. Madame 
la reine mëre was there too, with her Italians, hoping she 
would be consulted 3 but no, she was not admitted to 
the council." 

" She must hâve been furious." 

"Ail the more because she was so angry yesterday," 
replied Dayelle. "They say that when she saw your 
Majesty appear in that beautiful dress of woven gold, 
with the charming veil of tan-colored crape, she was 
none too pleased — " 

" Leave us, my good Dayelle, the king is waking up. 
Let no one, even those who hâve the little entrées, 
disturb us ; an affalr of State is in hand, and my uncles 
will not disturb us." 

"Why ! my dear Maiy, already ont of bed? Is it 
daylight?" said the young king, waking up. 

10 
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*'My dear darling, while we wcre asleep the wlcked 
waked, and now they are forcing us to leave this 
delightful place." 

^^What makes joa think of wicked people, my 
treasare? I am sure we enjoyed the prettiest fête in 
the world last night — if it were not for the Latin words 
those gentlemen will put into our French." 

" Ah I " said Mary, "your language is really in verj' 
good taste, and Rabelais exhibits it finely." 

'^ You are such a learned womani I am so vexed 
that I can't sing your praises in verse. If I were not 
the king, I would take my brother's tutor, Amyot, and 
let him make me as accompllshed as Charles." 

" You need not envy your brother, who wrîtes verses 
and shows them to me, asking for mine in return. You 
are the best of the four, and will make as good a king 
as you are the dearest of lovers. Perhaps that is whj' 
your mother does not like 3*ou ! But never mind I I, 
dear heart, will love you for ail the world." 

"I hâve no great merit in loving such a perfect 
queen," said the little king. *'I don't know what 
prevented me from kissing you before the whole court 
when j'ou danced the hra^ile with the torches last 
night ! I saw plaînly that ail the other women were 
mère servants compared to you, my beautiful Mary." 

" It may be onl}' prose you speak, but it is ravishing 
speech, dear darling, for it is love that says those 
words. And you — you know well, my beloved, that 
were you only a poor little page, I should love you as 
much as I do now. And jet, there is nothing so sweet 
as to whisper to one's self: ' My lover is king ! ' " 

*' Oh I the pretty arm ! Why must we dress our- 
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selves ? I love to pass my fingers thoogh jour silky 
haïr and tangle its blond curls. Ah çal sweet one, 
don*t let jour women kiss that prettj throat and those 
white shoulders anj more ; don't allow It, I say. It is 
too mueh that the fogs of ScoUand ever touched them ! " 

" Won't you corne with me to see my dear oountry ? 
The Scotch love you ; there are no rebellions there ! " 

'^ Who rebels in this our kingdom ? '^ said François, 
Crossing his dressing-gown and taking Mary Stuart on 
his knee. 

^' Oh I ^t is ail very charming, I know that/' she said, 
withdrawing her cheek from the king ; '' but it is your 
business to reign, if you please, my sweet sire." 

" Why talk of reigning? This morning I wish — " 

" Why say wish when you hâve only to will ail? 
That 's not the speech of a king, nor that of a lover. — 
But no more of love just now ; let us drop it ! We 
hâve business more important to talk of." 

<^ Oh ! cried the king, '4t is long since we hâve had 
any business. Is it amusing ? " 

^^ No," said Mary, ^' not at ail ; we are to move from 
Blois." 

" I '11 wager, darling, you hâve seen your uncles, who 
manage so well that I, at seventeen years of âge, am 
no bettcr tban a roi fainéant. In fact, I don't know 
why I hâve attended any of the councils since the first 
They could manage matters just as well by putting the 
crown in my chair ; I see only through their eyes, and 
am forced to consent to things blindly." 

'^Oh! monsieur," said the queen, rising fh>m the 
king*s knee with alittle air of indignation, ^'you said 
you would never worry me again on this subject, and 
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that my uncles ased the royal power only for the good of 
your people. Your people I — they are so nice ! They 
would gobble you up like a strawberry if you tried to 
rule them yourself. They want a warrior, a rough mas- 
ter with muiled hands ; whereas you — you are a dar- 
ling whom I love as you are ; whom I should never love 
otherwise, — do you hear me, monsieur?" she added, 
kissing the forehead of the lad, who seemed inclined to 
rebel at her speech, but softened at her kisses. 

"Oh ! how I wish they were not your uncles," cried 
François II. '^ I particularly dislike the cardinal ; and 
when he puts on his wheedling air and his submissive 
manner and says to me, bowing : ^ Sire, the honor of 
the crown and the faith of 3'our fathers forbid your 
Majesty to — this and that,' I am sure he is working 
onlj' for his cursed house of Lorraine." 

"Oh, how well you mimicked him!" cried the 
queen. "But why don't you make the Guises inform 
you of what is going on, so that when you attain your 
grand majority you may know how to reign yourself? 
I am your wife, and your honor is mine. Trust me I 
we will reign together, my darling ; but it won't be a 
bed of roses for us until the day cornes when we hâve 
our own wills. There is nothing so difficult for a king 
as to reign. Am I a queen, for example? Don't you 
know that your mother returns me evil for ail the good 
my uncles do to raise the splendor of your throne? 
Hey ! what différence between them I My uncles are 
great princes, nephews of Charlemagne, filled with ar- 
dor and ready to die for 3'ou; whereas this daughter 
of a doctor or a shopkeeper, queen of France by acci- 
dent, scolds like a bui-gher-woman who can't manage 
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hcr own household. She is discontented becaase she 
can't set every one bj the ears ; and then she looks at 
me with a sour, pale face, and sajs from her pinched 
lips : ' My daughter, jou are the queen ; I am onlj the 
second woman in the kingdom ' (she is really furious, 
you know, my darling), ' but if I were in your place I 
should not wear crimson velvet while ail the court is in 
mourning ; neither should I appear in public with my 
own hair and no jewels, because what is not becoming 
in a simple lady is still less becoming in a queen. Also 
I should not dance myself, I should content myself with 
seeing others dance/ — That's what she saysto me — " 

*' Heavens I " cried the king, '* I think I hear her 
coming. ' ' If she were to know — " 

*' Oh, how you tremble before her. She worries you. 
Only say so, and we will send her away. Faith, she 's 
Florentine and we can't help her tricking you, but when 
it comes to worrying — " 

" For Heaven's sake, Mary, hold your tongue I " said 
François, frightened and also pleased ; ^' I don't want 
you to lose her good-will." 

^' Don't be afraid that she will ever break with m€, 
who will some day wear the three noblest crowns in the 
world, my dearest little king," cried Mary Stuart. 
^' Though she hâtes me for a thousand reasons she is 
always caressing me in the hope of tuming me against 
my uncles." 

''Hâtes you!" 

^* Yes, my angel ; and if I had not proofs of that feel- 
ing such as women only understand, for they alone know 
its malignity, I would forgive hcr perpétuai opposition 
to our dear love, my darling. Is it my fault that your 
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fàther coald not endiire Mademoiselle Medici or that 
his son loves me? The trath is, she hâtes me so much 
that if joa had not pat yoarself into a rage, we shonld 
each hâve had our separate chamber at Saint-Grermain, 
and aLso hère. She pretended it was the custom of the 
kings and qaeens of France. Custom, indeed ! it was 
yonr father's cnstom, and that is easily onderstood. As 
for joar grandfather, François, the good man set op 
the custom for the oonvenience of his loves. Therefore, 
I say, take care. And if we hâve to leave this place, 
be sure that we are not separated." 

'^ Leave Blois! Mary, what do you mean? I don't 
wish to leave this beautiful château, where we can see 
the Loire and the country ail round us, with a town at 
our feet and ail thèse pretty gardens. If I go away it 
will be to Italy with you, to see St. Peter's, and Raflfa- 
elle's pictures." 

"And the orange-trees ? Oh! my darling king, îf 
you knew the longing your Mary has to ramble among 
the orange-groves in fruit and flower I *' 

" Let us go, then ! " cried the king. 

'^ Go ! '^ exclaimed the grand-master as he entered the 
room. " Yes, sire, you must leave Blois. Pardon my 
boldness in entering your chamber ; but circumstances 
are stronger than étiquette, and I come to entreat you 
to hold a council." 

Finding themselves thus surprised, Mary and Fran- 
çois hastily separated, and on their faces was the same 
expression of offended royal majesty. 

'^ You are too much of a grand-master, Monsieur de 
Guise," said the king, though controlling his anger. 

^^ The devil take lovers,'' murmured the cardinal in 
Catherine's ear. 
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'* My son," said the queen-mother, appearing behind 
the cardinal; 'Mt is a matter conceming joar safety 
and that of yoar kingdom." 

^' Heresy wakes while yoa hâve slept, sire," said the 
cardinal. 

*' Withdrawinto the hall," cried the little king, " and 
then we will hold a coancil." 

<^ Madame," said the grand-master to the young 
queen; ^'the son of your furrier bas brought some furs, 
which are just in time for the Journey, for it is probable 
we shall sali down the Loire. But," he added, torning 
to the queen-mother, ^' he also wishes to speak to yoa, 
madame. While the king dresses, yoa and Madame la 
reine had better see and dismiss him, so that we may 
not be delayed and harassed by this trifle." 

" Certainly," said Catherine, thinking to herself, " If 
he expects to get rid of me by any sach trick he little 
knows me." 

The cardinal and the dake withdrew, leaving the two 
queens and the king alone together. As they crossed 
the salle des gardes to enter the council-chamber, the 
grand-master told the usher to bring the queen's furrier 
to him. When Christophe saw the asher approaching 
from the farther end of the great hall, he took him, 
on account of his uniform, for some great personage, 
and his heart sank within him. But that sensation, 
natural as it was at the approach of the critical moment, 
grew terrible when the asher^ whose movement had 
attracted the eyes of ail that brilliant assembly upon 
Christophe, his homely face and his bundles, said to 
him: — 

^' Messeignears the Cardinal de Lorraine and the 
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Grand-master wish to speak to yoa in the coancil 
chamber." 

^Can I bave been betrayed?" tbought tbe belpless 
ambassador of the Reformers. 

Christophe followed the usher with lowered ejes, 
which he did not raise till he stood in the great conneil- 
ehamber, the size of which is almost equal to that of 
the saUe des gardes. The two Lorrain princes were 
there alone, standing before the magnificent fireplace, 
which backs against that in the saUe des gardes aronnd 
which the ladies of the two queens were grouped. 

"You bave corne from Paris; which route did 3'ou 
ta^e?" said the cardinal. 

"I came by water, monseigneur," replied the re- 
former. 

**How did you enter Blois?" asked the grand- 
master. 

" By the docks, monseigneur." 

*' Did no one question 3'ou? " exclaimed the duke, 
who was watching the young man closely. 

" No, monseigneur. To the first soldier who looked 
as if be meant to stop me I said I came on dnty to the 
two queens, to whom my father was furrier." 

" What is happening in Paris? " asked the cardinal. 

" They are still looking for the murderer of the 
Président Minard." 

*'Are you not the son of my surgeon's greatest 
fHend ? " said the Duc de Guise, misled by the candor of 
Christophe's expression after bis first alarm had passed 
away. 

" Yes, monseigneur." 

Tbe Grand-master tumed aside, abruptly raised the 
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portière which concealed the double door of the council- 
cbamber, and showed his face to the whole assembly, 
among whom he was searching for the king's surgeon. 
Ambroise Paré, standing in a corner, caught a glanée 
which the duke cast upon him, and immediately ad- 
vanced. Ambroise, who at this time was inclined to 
the reformed religion, eventually adopted it ; but the 
friendship of the Guises and that of the kings of 
France guaranteed him against the evils which over- 
took his co-religionists. The duke, who considered 
himself under obligations for life to Ambroise Pare, had 
lately caused him to be appointed chief-surgeon to the 
king. 

'* What is it, monseigneur?" said Ambroise. "Is 
the king m? I think it likely." 

'*Likely? Why?" 

'* The queen is too pretty," replied the surgeon. 

'' Ah ! " exclaimed the duke in astonishment " How- 
ever, that is not the matter now,'' he added afber a 
pause. ^'Ambroise, I want you to see a friend of 
y ours.'* So saying he drew him to the door of the 
council-room and showed him Christophe. 

^'Ha! true, monseigneur," cried the surgeon, extend- 
ing his hand to the young furrier. " How is your 
father, my lad?" 

" Very well. Maître Ambroise," replied Christophe. 

"What are you doing at court?" asked the sur- 
geon. " It is not your business to carry parcels ; your 
father intends you for the law. Do you want the pro- 
tection of thèse two great princes to make you a 
solicitor." 

*' Indeed I do I " said Christophe ; '< but I am hère 
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only in the interests of my father ; and if yon could 
intercède for us, please do so/' he added in a piteons 
tone ; ^'and ask the Grand Master for an order to pay 
certain sums that are due to my father, for he is at his 
wit's end just now for money." 

The cardinal and the duke glanced at each other and 
seemed satisfied. 

^'Now leave us," eaid the duke to the surgeon, mak- 
ing him a sign. ^'And you my friend," tuming to 
Christophe ; '' do your errand quickly and return to 
Paris. My secretary will give you a pass, for it is not 
safe, mordieuy to be travelling on the high-roads ! " 

Neither of the brothers formed the slightest suspicion 
of the grave importance of Christophe's errand, con- 
vinced, as they now were, that he was really the son of 
the good Catholic Lecamus, the court furrier, sent to 
coUect payment for their wares. 

" Take him close to the door of the queen's chamber ; 
she will probabl}' ask for him soon,'* said the cardinal 
to the surgeon, motioning to Christophe. 

While the son of the furrier was undergoing this 
brief examination in the council-chamber, the king, 
leaving the queen in company with her mother-in-law, 
had passed into his dressing-room, which was entered 
through another small room next to the chamber. 

Standing in the wide recess of an immense window, 
Catherine looked at the gardens, her mind a prey to 
painful thoughts. She saw that in ail probability one 
of the greatest captains of the âge would be foisted 
that very day into the place and power of her son, the 
king of France, under the formidable title of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Before this péril she stood 
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alone, without power of action, without defence. She 
migbt hâve been likened to a phantom, as she stood 
there in her mourning garments (which she had not 
quitted sinee the death of Henri II.), so motionless 
^as her pallid face in the grasp of her bitter reflectîons. 
Her black eyes floated in that species of indécision for 
which great statesmen are so often blamed, thoogh it 
cornes from the vast extent of the glance with which 
they embrace ail difflculties, — setting one against the 
other, and adding up, as ît were, ail chances before 
deciding on a course. Her ears rang, her blood tingled, 
and yet she stood there calm and dignified, ail the 
while measuring in her soûl the depths of the political 
abyss which lay before her, like the natural depths 
which roUed away at her feet This day was the 
second of those terrible days (that of the arrest of the 
Vidame of Chartres having been the first) which she 
was destined to meet in so great nnmbers throughont 
her régal life ; it also witnessed her last blunder in the 
school of power. Though the sceptre seemed escaping 
from her hands, she wished to seize it; and she did 
seize ît by a flash of that power of wlU which was 
never relaxed by either the disdain of her father-in-law, 
François I., and his court, — whcre, in spîte of her rank 
of dauphiness, she had been of no account, — or the 
constant repuises of her husband, Henri II., and the 
terrible opposition of her rival, Diane de Poitiers. A 
man would never hâve fathomed this thwarted queen ; 
but the fair-haired Mary — so subtle, so clever, so 
girlifih, and already so well-trained — examined her out 
of the corners of her eyes as she hummed an Italian air 
and assumed a careless oonntenance. Withoat being 
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able to guess the storms of repressed ambition which 
sent the dew of a cold sweat to tlie forehead of the 
Florentine, the pretty Scotch gîrl, with her wilfnl, 
piquant face, knew very well that the advancement of 
her uncle the Duc de Guise to the licutenant-general- 
ship of the kingdom was filling the queen-mother with 
inward rage. Nothing amused her more than to watch 
her mother-in-law, in whom she saw onlj an intriguing 
woman of low birth, always ready to avenge herself. 
The face of the one was grave and gloomy, and some- 
what terrible, by reason of the llvid tones which trans- 
form the skin of Italian women to yellow îvory by 
daylight, though it recovers Its dazzling brilliancy under 
candlelight ; the face of the other was fair and fresh and 
gay. At sixteen, Mary Stuart's skin had that exquisite 
blond whiteness which made her beauty so celebrated. 
Her fresh and piquant face, with its pure lines, shone 
with the roguish mischief of childhood, expresscd in 
the regular e3'ebrow8, the vivacious cyes, and the arch- 
ness of the pretty mouth. Already she displayed those 
féline grâces which nothing, not even captivity nor the 
sight of her dreadful scaffold, could lessen. The two 
queens — one at the dawn, the other in the midsum- 
mer of life — presented at this moment the utmost 
contrast Catherine was an imposing queen, an im- 
pénétrable widow, without other passion than that of 
power. Mary was a light-heartcd, careless bride, making 
plaj'things of her triple crowns. One foreboded great 
evils, — foreseeing the assassination of the Guises as the 
only means of suppressing enemies who were resolved 
to rise above the Throne and the Parliament ; foreseeing 
also the bloodshed of a long and bitter struggle ; while 
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the other little antîcipated her own Jndicial mnrder. 
A sudden and strange reflection calmed the mind of 
the Italîan. 

'^That sorceress and Ruggiero both déclare this reign 
is comîng to an end ; my difficulties will not last long/' 
she thought 

And 80, strangely enough, an occult science forgottcn 
in our day — that of astrology — supported Catherine 
at this moment, as it did, in fact, throughout her life ; 
for, as she witnessed the minute fùlfilment of the 
prophecies of those who practised the art, her belief in 
it steadily increased. 

*' You are very gloomy, madame," said Mary Stuart, 
taking from the hands of her waiting-woman, Dayelle, 
a little cap and placing the point of it on the parting 
of her hair, while two wings of rich lace surrounded the 
tnfts of blond curls which clustered on her temples. 

The pencil of many painters hâve so frequently. 
represented this head-dress that it is thought to bave 
belonged exclusively to Mary Queen of Scots ; whereas 
it was really invented by Catherine de' Medîci, when 
she put on mourning for Henri II. But she never 
knew how to wear it with the grâce of her daughter- 
in-law, to whom it was becoming. This annoyance was 
not the least among the many which the queen-mother 
cherished against the young queen. 

"Is the queen reproving me?" said Catherine, 
tuming to Mary. 

" I owe you ail respect, and should not dare to do 
so," said the Scotish queen, maliciously, glancing at 
Dajrelle. 

Placed between the rival qneensi the favorite waiting- 
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woman stood rigid as an andiron ; a smile of compréhen- 
sion might hâve cost her her life. 

** Can I be as gay as 3'ou, afber losing the late kîng, 
and now beholding my son's kingdom about to burst 
into flames?" 

^' Public affairs do not concem women," said Mary 
Staart " Besides, my nncles are there." 

Thèse words were, nnder the circumstances, like so 
many poisoned arrows. 

'< Let Qs look at onr f urs, madame," replied the Ital- 
ian, sarcastically ; ^' that wiU employ us on our legiti- 
mate female affairs while your undes décide those of 
the kingdom." 

"Oh! but we will go to the Council, madame; we 
shall be more useful than you think." 

" We ! " said Catherine, with an air of astonishment. 
" But I do not understand Latin, myself." 

" You think me very leamed," cried Marj' Stuart, 
laughing, " but I assure you, madame, I study only to 
reach the level of the Medici, and leam how to cure 
the wounds of the kingdom." 

Catherine was silenced by this sharp thrust, which 
referred to the origin of the Medici, who were descended, 
some said, from a doctor of medicine, othei's from a rich 
druggist. She made no direct answer. Dajelle colored 
as her jnistress lookcd at her, asking for the applause 
that even queens demand from their inferiors if there 
are no other spectators. 

"Yourcharming speeches, madame, will uufortunately 
cure the wounds of neither Church nor State," said 
Catherine at last, with her calm and cold dignity. ** The 
science of my fathers in that direction gave them 
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thrones ; whereas if you continue to trifle in the midst 
of danger you are liable to lose yours." 

It was at this moment that Ambroise Paré, the chief 
surgeon, scratched softly on the door, and Madame 
Dayelle, opening it, admitted Cliristophe. 
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A DRAMA IN A 8URC0AT, 



The yooDg reformer intended to Btudy Catherine's 
face, ail the while afEecting a nataral embarrassment at 
finding himself in such a place; but hîs proceedîngs 
were mach hastened by the eagcrness with which the 
younger queen darted to the caitons to see her surcoat. 

^^ Madame," said Christophe, addressing Catherine. 

He turned his back on the other queen and on Day- 
elle, instantly profiting by the attention the two women 
were eager to bestow upon the furs to play a bold 
stroke. 

" What do you want of me?" said Catherine giving 
him a searching look. 

Christophe had put the treaty proposed by the Prince 
de Condé, the plan of the Reformers, and the détail of 
their forces in his bosom between his shirt and his cloth 
jacket, folding them, however, within the bill which 
Catherine owed to the furrier. 

" Madame," he said, "my father is in horrible need 
of money, and if you will deign to cast your eyes over 
your bill," hère he unfolded the paper and put the 
treaty on the top of it, "you will see that your Ma- 
]esty owes him six thousand crowns. Hâve the good- 
ness to take pity on us. See, madame I " and he held 
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the treaty out to her. '^Read it; the account dates 
from the tîme the late king came to the throne." 

Catherine was bewildered by the preamble of the 
treaty which met her eye, but she did not lose her head. 
She folded tlie paper quîckly, admiring the audacîty 
and présence of mînd of the youth, and feeling sure that 
after performmg such a masterly stroke he would not 
fail to understand her. She therefore tapped him on 
the head with the folded paper, saying : — 

" It is very clumsy of j'ou, my little friend, to présent 
your bill before the furs. Learn to know women. You 
must ne ver ask us to pay until the moment when we are 
satisfied." 

'^ Is that traditional ? " saîd the young queen, turning 
to her mother-in-law, who made no reply. 

"Ah, mesdames, pray excuse my father," said 
Christophe. '^ If he had not had such need of money 
you would not hâve had your furs at ail. The country 
is in arms, and there are so many dangers to run in 
getting hère that nothing but our great distress would 
hâve brought me. No one but me was willing to risk 
them." 

" The lad is new to his business,*' said Mary Stuart, 
smiling. 

It may not be useless, for the understanding of this 
trifling, but very important scène, to remark that a sur- 
coat was, as the name implîes (sur cotte), a species of 
close-fitting spencer which women wore over their 
bodies and down to their thighs, defining the figure. 
This garment protected the back, chest, and throat 
from cold. Thèse surcoats were lined with fur, a 
band of which, wide or narrow as the case might be 
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bordered the outcr material. Mary Stuart, as she tried 
the garment on, looked at herself in a large Venetian 
mirror to see the effect behlnd, thus leaving her mother- 
in-law an opportunity to examine the papcrs, the bulk 
of which might hâve excited the 3'oung qneen's suspi- 
cions had she notieed it. 

"Never tell women of the dangers you hâve rua 
when you hâve corne ont of them safe and sound," she 
said, turning to show herself to Christophe. 

^' Ah ! madame, I hâve your bill, too/' he said, look- 
ing at her with well-played simplicity. 

The young queen eyed hîm, but did not take the 
paper ; and she notieed, though without at the moment 
drawing any conclusions, that he had taken her bill 
from his pocket, whereas he had carried Queen Cathe- 
rine's in his bosom. Neither did she find in the lad's 
eyes that glance of admiration which her présence 
invariably excited in ail bcholders. But she was so 
engrossed by her surcoat that, for the moment, she 
did not ask herself the meaning of such indiffcrence. 

*' Take the bill, Dayelle," she said to her waiting- 
woman ; ** give it to Monsieur de Versailles (Lomënie) 
and tell him from me to pay it." 

'*0h! madame," said Christophe, '*if you do not 
ask the king or monseigneur the grand-master to sign 
me an order your gracions word will hâve no effect." 

*' You are rather more eager than becomes a subject, 
my friend," said Mary Stuart. ' * Do you not belicve 
my royal word ? " 

The king now appeared, in silk stockings and trunk- 
hose (the breeches of that period), but without his 
doublet and mantle ; he had, however, a rich loose coat 
of velvet edged with minever. 
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" Who is the wretch who dares to doubt your word ? ** 
he said, overhearing, in spite of the distance, his wife's 
last word3. 

The door of the dressing-room was hidden by the 
royal bed. This room was afterwards called *'the old 
cabinet," to distinguish it from the fine cabinet of 
pictures which Henri III. constructed at the farther 
end of the same suite of rooms, next to the hall of the 
States-general. It was in the old cabinet that Henri 
m. hid the murdercrs when he sent for the Duc de 
Guise, whilc he himself remained hidden in the new 
cabinet during the murder, only emerging in time to 
see the overbearing subject for whom there were no 
longer prisons, tribunals, judges, nor even laws, draw 
his last breath. Were it not for thèse terrible circum- 
stances the historian of to-day could hardly trace the 
former occupation of thèse cabinets, now filled with 
soldiers. A quartermaster writes to his mistress on 
the very spot where the pensive Catherine once 
decided on her course between the parties. 

" Corne with me, my friend," said the queen-mother, 
*^ and I will see that you are paid. Commerce must 
live, and money is its backbone." 

" Go, my lad," cried the young queen, laughîng ; 
*' my august mother knows more than I do about 
commerce." 

Catherine was about to leave the room without 
repl3ing to this last taunt ; but she remembered that 
her indifférence to it might provoke suspicion, and she 
answered hastily : — 

*^ But you; my dear, understand the business of 
love/' 
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Then she descended to her own apartments. 

** Put away thèse furs, Dajelle, and let us go to the 
Conncil, monsieur,'* sald Mary to the joung king, 
enchanted with the opportunity of decidlng in the 
absence of the queen-mother so important a question as 
the lieutenant-generalship of the kingdom. 

Mary Stuart took the king*s arm. DayeUe went out 
before them, whispering to the pages ; one of whom (it 
was young Téligny, who afberwards perished so miser- 
ably during the Saint-Bartholomew) cried out : — 

"The king I" 

Hearing the words^ the two soldiers of the guard 
presented arms, and the two pages went forward to the 
door of the Council-room through the lane of courtiers 
and that of the maids of honor of the two queens. AU 
the members of the Council then grouped themselves 
about the door of their chamber, which was not very 
far from the door to the staircase. The grand-master, 
the cardinal, and the chancellor advanced to meet the 
young sovereigns, who smiled to several of the maids of 
honor and replied to the remarks of a fcw courtiers 
more privileged than the rest But the qucen, evi- 
dently impatient, drew François II. as quickly as 
possible toward the Council-chamber. When the sound 
of arquebuses, dropping heavily on the fioor had an- 
nounced the entrance of the couple, the pages replaced 
their caps upon their heads, and the private talk among 
the courtiers on the gravit}' of the matters now about 
to be discussed began again. • 

*' They sent Chivemy to fetch the Connétable, but he 
bas not come," said one. 

" There is not a single prince of the blood présent," 
said another. 
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** The chancellor and Monsieur de Tournon looked 
anxious," remarked a third. 

'' The grand-master sent word to the keeper of the 
seals to be sure not to miss thLs Council ; therefore yoa 
may be certain they will issue letters-patent." 

" Why does the queen-mother stay in her own apart- 
ments at such a time? " 

** They '11 eut out plenty of work for us," remarked 
Groslot to Cardinal de Chàtillon. 

In short, everybody had a word to say. Some went 
and came, in and out of the great hall ; others hovered 
about the maids of honor of both queens, as if it might 
be possible to catch a few words through a walI three 
feet thick or through the double doors draped on each 
side with heavy curtains. 

Seated at the upper end of a long table covered with 
blue velvet, which stood in the mîddle of the room, the 
king, near to whom the 3'oung queen was seated in an 
arm-chair, waited for his mother. Robertet, the secre- 
tary, was mending pens. The two cardinals, the grand* 
master, the chancellor, the keeper of the seals, and ail 
the rest of the council looked at the little king, wonder- 
ing why he did not give them the usual order to sit 
down. 

The two Lorrain princes attributed the queen- 
mother's absence to some trick of their nièce. Incited 
presently by a significant glance, the audacious cardinal 
said to his Majesty : — 

** Is it the king's good pleasure to begin the council 
without waiting for Madame la reine-mère? " 

François IL, without daring to answer directly, said : 
** Messieurs, be seated." 
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The cardinal then explained BuccincUy the dangers 
of the situation. This great political character, who 
showed extraordinary ability under thèse pressing cir- 
cumstances, led up to the question of the lieutenancy 
of the kingdom in the midst of the deepest silence. 
The young king doubtless felt the tyranny that was 
being exercised over him ; he knew that his mother had 
a deep sensé of the rights of the Crown and was fully 
aware of the danger that threatened his power; he 
therefore replied to a positive question addressed to 
him by the cardinal by saying : — 

** We will wait for the queen, my mother.'* 
Suddenly enlightened by the queen-mother's delay, 
Mary Stuart recalled, in a flash of thought, three cir- 
cumstances which now struck her vividly: first, the bulk 
of the papers presented to her mother-in-law, which she 
had noticed, absorbed as she was, — for a woman who 
seems to see notbing is often a lynx ; next, the place 
where Chi-istophe had carried them to keep them 
separate from hers: "Why so?" she thought to 
herself ; and thirdly, she remembered the cold, indif- 
fèrent glanée of the young man, which she suddenly 
attributed to the hatred of the Reformers to a nièce of 
the Guises. A voice cricd to her, " He may bave been 
an emissary of the Huguenots!" Obeyîng, like ail 
excitable natures, her first impulse, she exclaimed : — 
" I will go and fetch my mother myself I " 
Then she left the room huiTÎedly, ran down the 
staircase, to the amazement of the courtiers and the 
ladies of honor, entered her mother-în-law's apartments, 
crossed the guard-room, opened the door of the cham« 
ber with the caution of a thief , glided like a shadow 
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over the carpet, saw no one, and bethonght her that she 
should surely surprise tbe queen-mother in that magnifi- 
cent dressing-room wbich coines between the bedroom 
and the oratory, Tbe arrangement of this oratory, to 
wbich the manners of that period gave a rôle in private 
life like that of the boudoirs of our day, can still be 
traced. 

By an almost inexplicable chance, when we consider 
the State of dilapidation into wbich the Crown bas 
allowed the château of Blois to fall, tbe admirable 
woodwork of Catherine's cabinet still exista; and in 
those delicately carved panels, persons interested in 
such things may still see traces of Italian splendor, 
and discover the secret biding-places employed by the 
queen-mother. An exact description of thèse curions 
arrangements is necessar}* in order to give a clear under- 
standing of what was now to happen. Tbe woodwork 
of the oratory then consisted of about a hundred and 
eigbty oblong panels, one hundred of wbich still exist, 
ail presenting arabesques of différent designs, evidently 
suggested by the most beautiful arabesques of Italy. 
Tbe wood is live-oak. The red tones, seen througb the 
layer of whitewash put on to avert choiera (useless 
précaution!), shows very plainly that tbe ground of 
the panels was formerly gilt. Certain portions of the 
design, visible where the wash bas fallen away, seem 
to show that they once detacbed themselves from the 
gilded ground in colors, either blue, or red, or green. 
The multitude of thèse panels shows an évident inten- 
tion to foil a search ; but even if this could be doubted, 
the conciei-ge of tbe château, wbile devoting the memory 
of Catherine to the exécration of the bumauity of our 
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day, shows at the base of thèse panels and close to the 
floor a rather heavy foot-board, which can be lifted, and 
beneath which still remaiu the ingénions springs which 
move the panels. By pressing a knob thus hidden, the 
qneen was able to open certain panels known to her 
alone, behind which, sunk in the wall, were hiding- 
places, oblong like the panels, and more or less deep. 
It is difficult, even in thèse days of dilapidation, for the 
best-trained eye to detect which of those panels is thos 
hinged ; but when the eye was distracted by colors and 
gilding, cleverly used to conceal the joints, we can 
readily oonceive that to find one or two such panels 
among two handred was almost an impossible thing. 

At the moment when Mary Stuart laid her hand on 
the somewhat complicated lock of the door of this 
oratory, the queen-mother, who had just become con- 
vinced of the greatness of the Prince de Condé's plans, 
had touched the spring hidden beneath the foot-board, 
and one of the mysterious panels had turned over on 
its hinges. Catherine was in the act of lifting the 
papers from the table to hide them, intendlng after 
that to secure the safety of the devoted messenger 
who had brought them to her, when, bearing the sudden 
opening of the door, she at once knew that none but 
Queen Mary herself would dare thus to enter without 
announcement 

*'You are lostl" she said to Christophe, perceiving 
that she could no longer put away the papers, nor 
dose with sufflcient rapidity the open panel, the secret 
of which was now betrayed. 

Christophe answered her with a glance that was 
tablime. 
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^^ Povero miof" said Catherine, before she looked 
at hcr daughter-ÎD-law. ^^Treason, madame! I hold 
the traitx)rs at last," she cried. ^^ Send for tbe duke 
and the cardinal; and see that that man/' pointing 
to Christophe, " does not escape." 

In an instant the able woman had seen the necessity 
of sacrificing the poor youth. She could not hide him ; 
it was impossible to save him. Eight dajs earlier it 
might hâve been done ; but the Guises now knew of the 
plot ; they must already possess the llsts she held in 
her hand, and were evidently drawing the Reformera 
into a trap. Thus, rejoiced to find in thèse adversaries 
the very spirît she desîred them to hâve, her policy 
now led her to make a merit of the discovery of their 
plot. Thèse horrible calculations were made during 
the rapid moment whlle the young queen was opening 
the door. Mary Stiiart stood dumb for an instant ; the 
gay look left her eyes, which took on the acuteness that 
suspicion glves to the eyes of ail, and which, in hers, 
became terrible from the suddenness of the change. 
She glanced from Christophe to the queen-mother and 
from the queen-mother back to Christophe, — her face 
expressing malignant doubt Then she seized a bel!, 
at the Sound of which one of the queen-mother's maids 
of honor came running in. 

^^Mademoiselle du Rouet, send for the captain of 
the guard," said Mary Stuart to the maid of honor, 
contrary to ail étiquette, which was necessarily violated 
under the circumstances. 

While the young queen gave this order, Catherine 
looked intently at Christophe, as if saying to himi 
*' Courage r' 
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The Reformer understood, and repHed by another 
glance, whieh.seemed to say, ^^ Sacrifice me, as they 
hâve sacrificed me!" 

^' Rely on me/' saîd Catherine by a gestore. Then 
she absorbed herself in the documents as her daughter- 
in-law turned to hiro. 

"You belong to the Reformed religion?" inqnired 
Mary Stuart of Christophe. 

*' Yes, madame," he answered. 

^^ I was not mistaken," she marmnred as she again 
noticed in the eyes of the young Reformer the same 
oold glance in whîch dislike was hidden beneath an ex^ 
pression of humility. 

Pardaillan suddenly appeared, sent by the two Lor- 
rain princes and by the king to escort the queens. The 
captain of the guard called for by Mary Stuart followed 
the young offîcer, who was devoted to the Guises. 

" Go and tell the king and the grand-master and the 
cardinal, from me, to come hère at once, and say that I 
should not take the liberty of sending for them if some- 
thing of the utmost importance had not occurred. Go, 
Pardaillan. — As for you, Lewiston, keep guard over 
that traitor of a Reformer," she said to the Scotchman 
in his mother-tongue, pointing to Christophe. 

The 3'oung queen aud queen-mother maintaîned a 
total silence until the arrivai of the king and princes. 
The moments that elapsed were terrible. 

Mary Stuart had betrayed to her mother-in-law, in 
its fullest extent, the part her uncles were induciug her 
to play ; her constant and habituai distrust and espion- 
agc were now revealed, and her young conscience told 
her how dishonoring to a great queen was the work 
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that she was doing. Catherine, on the other hand, had 
yielded out of fear ; she was still afraid of being rightly 
understood, and she* trembled for her future. Both 
women, one ashamed and angry, the other filled wlth 
hatred and yet calm, went to the embrasure of the 
window and leaned against the easing, one to right, 
the other to left, silent; but their feelings were ex- 
pressed in such speaking glanées that they averted 
their eyes and, with mutual artfulness, gazed through 
the window at the sky. Thèse two great and superior 
women had, at this erisis, no greater art of behavior 
than the vulgarest of their sex. Perhaps it is always 
thus when eîreumstances arise which overwhelm the 
human being. There is, inevitably, a moment when 
genius itself feels its littleness in présence of great 
catastrophes. 

As for Christophe, he was like a man in the act of 
rolling down a précipice. Lewiston, the Scotch cap- 
tain, listened to this silence, watching the son of the 
furrier and the two queens with soldierly curiosity. 
The entrance of the king and Mary Stuart*s two uncles 
put an end to the painful situation. 
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Thb cardinal went straight to the queen-mother. 

^^ I hold the threads of the coDspiracy of the hère- 
tics," said Catherine. ^^ Thej hâve sent me this treaty 
and thèse documents bj the hands of that child," she 
added. 

During the time that Catherine was explaining mat- 
ters to the cardinal, Queen Mary whispered a few words 
to the grand-master. 

''What is ail this about?" asked the young king, 
who was left alone in the midst of the violent clash of 
interests. 

*' The proofs of what I was telling to your Majesty 
hâve not been long in reaching us," said the cardinal, 
who had grasped the papers. 

The Duc de Guise drew his brother aside witbout 
caring that he interrupted him, and said in his ear, 
" This makes me lieutenant-general without opposition." 

A shrewd glance was the cardinaFs only answer; 
showing his brother that he fully understood the advan- 
tages to be gained from Catherine's false position. 

** Who sent you hère? " said the duke to Christophe. 

" Chaudieu, the minister," he replied. 

*' Young man, you lie ! " said the soldier, sharply ; "it 
was the Prince de Condé." 
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**The Prince de Condé, monseigneur!** replied 
Christophe, with a puzzled look. " I never met him. 
I am studjing law with Monsieur de Thou ; I am his 
secretarj, and he does not know that I belong to the 
Reformed religion. I yielded only to the entreaties of 
the minister." 

*' Enough ! " exclaimed the cardinal. " Call Mon- 
sieur de Robertet," he said to Lewiston, '^for this 
young scamp Is slyer than an old statesman; he has 
managed to deceive my brother, and me too ; an hour 
ago I would hâve given him the sacrament without 
confession.'' 

'' You are not a child, morbleu f* cried the duke, 
** and we 'U treat you as a man." 

"The heretics hâve endeavored to beguile your 
august mother," said the cardinal, addressing the king, 
and trying to draw him apart to win him over to their 
ends. 

^^Alas!" said the queen-mother to herson, assum- 
ing a reproachful look and stopping the king at the 
moment when the cardinal was leading him into the or- 
atory to subject him to his dangerous éloquence, '^ you 
see the resuit of the situation in which I am ; they think 
me irritated by the little influence that I hâve in public 
affairs, — I, the mother of four princes of the house of 
Valois I " 

The young king listened attentively. Mary Stuart, 
seeing the frown upon his brow, took his arm and led 
him away into the recess of the window, where she 
cajoled him with sweet speeches in a low voice, no 
doubt like those she had used that moming in their 
chamber. The two Guises read the documents given 
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up to them by Catherine. Finding that they contained 
information wliieh thelr spies, and Monsieur Brague- 
lonne, the lieutenant of tlie Cliâteleti had not obtained, 
they were inclined to believe in the sincerity of Cath- 
erine de' Medici. Robertet came and received certain 
secret orders relative to Christophe. The youthful 
instrument of the leaders of the Reformation was then 
led away by four soldiers of the Scottish guard, who 
took him down the stairs and delivered him to Monsieur 
de Montrésor, provost of the château. That terrible 
personage himself, accompanied by six of his men, con- 
ducted Christophe to the prison in the vaulted cellar of 
the tower, now in ruins, which the concierge of the châ- 
teau de Blois shows you with the information that 
thèse were the dungeons. 

• After such an event the Council could be only a 
formality. The king, the 3'oung queen, the Grand- 
mastcr, and the cardinal returned to it, taking with 
them the vanquishcd Catherine, who said no word 
except to approve the measures proposed by the 
Guises. In spite of a slight opposition from the Chan- 
celier Olivier (the only person présent who said one 
word that expressed the independence to which his 
office bound him), the Duc de Guise was appointed 
lieutcnant-general of the kingdom. Robertet brought 
the required documents, showing a dévotion which 
might be called collusion. The king, giving his arm to 
his mother, recrossed the salle des gardes, aunouncing 
to the court as he passed along that on the following 
day he should leave Blois for the château of Amboisc. 
The latter résidence had been abandoned since the 
time when Charles VIIL accidentally killed himself by 
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strîking his hcad against the casing of a door on which 
he had ordered carvingS; supposing that he could enter 
without stooping below the scaffolding. Catherine, to 
mask the plans of the Guises, remarked aloud that they 
intcnded to complète the château of Amboise for the 
Crown at the same time that her own château of Che- 
nouceaux was finished. But no one was the dupe of 
that pretext, and ail présent awaited great events. 

After spending about two hours endeavoring to see 
where he was in the obscurity of the dungeou, Chris- 
tophe ended by discovering that the place was sheathed 
in rough woodwork, thîck enough to make the square 
hole into which he was put both healthy and habitable. 
The door, like that of a pig-pen, was so low that he 
stooped almost double on entering it. Beside this door 
was a heavy îron grating, opening upon a sort of corri- 
dor, which gave a little light and a little air. This 
arrangement, in ail respects like that of the dungeons 
of Venice, showed plainly that the architecture of the 
château of Blois belonged to the Venetian school, which 
during the Middle Ages, sent so many builders into ail 
parts of Europe. By tapping this species of pit above 
the woodwork Christophe discovered that the walls 
which separated his cell to right and left from the 
adjoining ones were of brick. Striking one of them to 
get an idea of its thickness, he was somewhat surprised 
to hear return blows given on the other side. 

^^ Who are you?" said his neighbor, speaking to 
bim through the corridor. 

'< I am Christophe Lecamus." 

" V replied the voice, " am Captain Chaudieu, brother 
T>f the minister. I was taken prisoner to-night at 
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Beaagency; but^ luckily, there is nothing against 



me." 



*' AU is discovered," said Christophe ; "you are for- 
tunate to be saved from the fray." 

^^ We bave three thoasand men at this moment in 
the forests of the VendômoiSy ail determined men, who 
mean to abduct the king and the queen-mother during 
their joumey. Happily La Renaudie was cleverer than 
I ; he managed to escape. Yoa had only Jost left us 
when the Gaise men surprised us — " 

<< But I don't know La Renaudie." 

'^Pooh! my brother has told me ail about it/' said 
the captain. 

Hearing that, Christophe sat down upon his bench 
and made no further answer to the pretended captain, 
for he knew enough of the police to be aware how 
necessary it was to act with prudence in a prison. In 
the middle of the night he saw the pale light of a 
lantern in the corridor, after hearing the pondcrous 
locks of the iron door which closed the cellar groan as 
they were turned. The provost himself had corne to 
fetch Christophe. This attention to a prisoner who had 
been lefb in his dark dungeon for hours without food, 
struck the poor lad as singular. One of the provost's 
men bound his hands with a rope and held him by the 
end of it until they reacbed one of the lower halls of 
the château of Louis XII., which was evidently the 
antechamber to the apartments of some important 
personage. The provost and his man bade him sit 
upon a bench, and the man then bound his feet as he 
had before bound his hands. On a sign from Monsieur 
de Montrésor the man left the room. 
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** Now listen to me, my friend/' said the provost- 
marshal, toyingwith the coUar ofthe Order ; for, late as 
the hour was, he was in fall uniform. 

This little circumstance gave the 3'oung man several 
thoughts ; he saw that ail was not over ; on the con- 
trary, it was evidently neither to hang nor yet to 
condemn him that he was brought there. 

" My friend, you may spare yourself cruel torture by 
telling me ail you know of the understanding between 
Monsieur le Prince de Condé and Queen Catherine. 
Not only will no harm be done to you, but you shall 
enter the service of Monseigneur the lieutenant-genend 
of the kingdom, who likes intelligent men and on whom 
your honest face has produced a good impression. The 
queen-mother is about to be sent back to Florence, and 
Monsieur de Condé will no doubt be brought to triaL 
Therefore, believe me, humble folks ought to attach 
themselves to the great men who are in power. Tell 
me ail ; and you will find your profit in it." 

*' Alas, monsieur," replîed Christophe; **I hâve 
nothing to tell. I told ail I know to Messieurs de 
Guise in the queen's chamber. Chaudieu persuaded 
me to put those papers under the eyes of the queen- 
mother ; assuring me that they conoemed the peace of 
the kingdom." 

*' You hâve never seen the Prince de Condé?'* 

" Never." 

^^ Thereupon Monsieur de Montrésor left Christophe 
and went into the adjoining room ; but the youth was 
not left long alone. The door through which he had 
been brought opened and gave entrance to several 
men, who did not dose it. Sounds that were far trom 
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reassuring were heard fh>m the coart3'ard; men were 
bringiDg wood and machinery, evidently intended for the 
punishment of the Reformeras messenger. Christophe's 
anxiety 80on had matter for reflection in the prépara- 
tions which were made in the hall before his eyes. 

Two coarse and ill-dressed serving-men obe^-ed the 
orders of a stoat, squat, vigorous man, who cast upon 
Christophe, as he entered, the glanée of a cannibal on 
his vîctim ; he looked him over and estimated him, — 
measuring, like a connoisseur, the strength of his nerves, 
their power and their endurance. The man was the 
executîoner of Blois. Coming and going, his assistants 
brought in a mattress, several mallets and woodeu 
wedges, also planks and other articles, the use of which 
was not plain, nor their look comforting to the poor 
boy conceiiied in thèse préparations, whose blood now 
curdled in his veins from a vague but most terrible ap- 
préhension. Two personages entered the hall at the 
moment when Monsieur de Montrésor reappeared. 

*' Hey, nothing ready ! " cried the provost-marshal, 
to whom the new-comers bowed with great respect. 
'* Don't you know," he said, addressing the stôut man 
and his two assistants, ^^ that Monseigneur the cardinal 
thinks you already at work ? Doctor," added the pro- 
vost, turning to one of the new-comers, **this is the 
man ; " and he poînted to Christophe. 

The doctor went straîght to the prisoner, unbound 
his hands, and struck him on the breast and back. 
Science now continued, in a serions manner, the trucu- 
lent examination of the executioner's eye. During 
this time a servant in the livery of the house of 
Guise brought in several arm-chairs, a table, and 
writing-materials. 
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'^ Begin the proche verbal^** said Monsieur de Mon- 
trësor, motioning to the table the second personage, 
who was dressed in biack, and was evidently a clerk. 
Then the provost went up to Christophe, and said to 
him in a very gentle waj : '' My friend, the chancellor, 
having learned that you refuse to answer me in a 
satisfactor}' manner, decrees that you be put to the 
question, ordinary and extraordinary." 

^^Is he in good health, and can he bear it?" said 
the clerk to the doctor. 

*' Yes," replied the latter, who was one of the 
physicians of the house of Lorraine. 

^^ In that case, retire to the next room ; we will send 
for you whenever we require your ad vice." 

The physician lefb the hall. 

His first terror having passed, Christophe rallied his 
courage ; the hour of his martyrdom had corne. Thence- 
forth he looked with cold curiosity at the arrangements 
that were made by the executioner and his men. Afber 
hastily preparing a bed, the two assistants got ready 
certain appliances called boots; which consisted of 
several planks, between which each leg of the victim 
was placed. The legs tlius placed were brought close 
together. The apparatus used by binders to press their 
volumes between two boards, which they fasten by 
cords, will give an exact idea of the manner in which 
each leg of the prisoner was bound. We can imagine 
the effect produced by the insertion of wooden wedges, 
driven in by hammers between the planks of the two 
bound legs, — the two set of planks of course not yield- 
ing, being themselves bound together by ropes. Thèse 
wedges were driven in on a Une with the knees and the 
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ankles. The choioe of thèse places where there fs little 
flesh, and where, consequenUy, the wedge could only be 
forced in bj cnishing the bones, made this form of torture, 
called the ^* question," horribly painful. In the ^^ ordi- 
narj question " four wedges were driven in, — two at the 
knees, two at the ankles ; but in the ^^ extraordinary 
question " the number was increased to eight, provided 
the doctor certified that the prisoner's vitality was not 
exhausted. At the time of which we write the '^ boots " 
were also applied in the same manner to the hands and 
wrists ; but, being pressed for time, the cardinal, the 
lieutenant-general, and the chancellor spared Christophe 
that additional suffering. 

The procès verbal was begun ; the provost dictated a 
few sentences as he walked up and down with a méd- 
itative air, asking Christophe his name, baptismal name, 
âge, and profession ; then he inquired the name of the 
person from whom he had recelyed the papers he had 
given to the queen. 

" From the minister Chaudieu," answered Christophe. 

*' Where did he give them to you?" 

" In Paris." 

**In giving them to you he must hâve told you 
whether the queen-mother would receive you with 
pleasure ? " 

*'He told me nothîng of that kind," replied Chris- 
tophe. ^* He merely asked me to give them to Queen 
Catherine secretly." 

^^ You must hâve seen Chaudieu frequently, or he 
would not hâve known that you were going to Blois." 

"The minister did not know from me that in carryîng 
Airs to the queen I was also to ask on my father's behalf 
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for the money the queen-mother owes him ; and I did 
not hâve time to ask the minister who had told 
him of it." 

" But thèse papers, which were gîven to you without 
being sealed or enveloped, contained a treaty between 
the rebels and Qaeen Catherine. You must hâve seen 
that they exposed you to the punishment of ail those 
who assist in a rébellion." 

*'Ye8." 

**The persons who persuaded you to this act of 
high treason must hâve promised you rewards and the 
protection of the queen-mother." 

^' I did it out of attachment to Chaudieu, the only 
person whom I saw in the matter." 

*' Do you persist in saying you did not see the Prince 
deCondé?" 

''Tes.'' 

^'The Prince de Condë did not tell you that the 
queen-mother was inclined to enter into his views 
against the Messieurs de Guise ? " 

*' I did not see him." 

^'Take care ! one of your accomplices^ La Renandie, 
has been arrested. Strong as he is, he was not able to 
bear the '^ question," which will now be put to you ; he 
confessed at last that both he and the Prince de Condé 
had an interview with you. If you wish to escape the tor- 
ture of the question, I exhort you to tell me the simple 
truth. Perhaps you will thus obtain your full pardon." 

Christophe answered that he could not state a thing 
of which he had no knowledge, or give himself accom- 
plices when he had none. Hearing thèse words, the 
provost-marshal signed to the executioner and retired 
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himself to the inner room. At that fatal sign Chris- 
tophe's brows contracted, his forehead worked with 
nervoas convulsion, as he prepared himself to suffer. 
His hands closed with such violence that the nails en- 
tered the flesh withoat his feeling them. Three men 
seized him, took him to the camp bed and laid him 
there, letting his legs hang down. While the execu- 
tioner fastened him to the rough bedstead with strong 
cords, the assistants bound his legs into the '* boots." 
Presently the cords were tightened, b}' means of It 
wrench, without the pressure cansing much pain to the 
joung Reformer. When each leg was thus held as it 
were in a vice, the executioner grasped his hammer and 
picked up the wedges, looking altemately at the victiro 
and at the clerk. 

*' Do you persist in yonr déniai? " asked the clerk. 

" I hâve told the truth," replied Christophe. 

"Very well. Go on," said the clerk, closinghis eyes. 

The cords were tightened with great force. Tbis 
was perhaps the most painful moment of the torture ; 
the flesh being suddenly compressed, the blood rushed 
violently toward the breast. The poor boy could not 
restrain a dreadful cry and seemed about to faint. The 
doctor was called in. After feeling Christophe's puise, 
he told the executioner to wait a quarter of an hour 
before driving the first wedge, to let the action of the 
blood subside and allow the victim to recover his full 
sensitiveness. The clerk suggested, kindly, that if he 
could not bear this begînning of sufferings which he 
could not escape, it would be better to reveal ail at 
once; but Christophe made no reply except to say, 
" The king's tailor ! the king's tailor 1 " 
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*^What do you mean by those words?'' asked the 
clcrk. 

^^ SeeÎDg what torture I must bear," said Christophe, 
slowl}', hoping to gain time to rest, ^^ I call up ail my 
strength, and try to încrease it by thinking of the mar- 
tyrdom borne by the king's tallor for the holy cause of 
the ReformatioD, when the question was applied to him 
in présence of Madame la Duchesse de Valentinois and 
the king. I shall try to be worthy of him." 

While the physician exhorted the unfortunate lad not 
to force them to hâve recourse to more violent meas- 
ures, the cardinal and the duke, impatient to know the 
resuit of the interrogations, entered the hall and them- 
selves asked Christophe to speak the truth, immediately. 
The young man repeated the only confession he had 
allowed himself to make, which implicated no one but 
Chaudieu. The princes made a sign, on which the ex- 
ecutioner and his chief assistant seized their hammers, 
taking each a wedge, which they then drove in between 
the joints, standing one to right, the other to left of 
their victim; the executioner's wedge was driven in 
at the knees, his assistantes at the ankles. 

The eyes of ail présent fastened on those of Chris- 
tophe, and he, no doubt excited by the présence of 
those grcat personages, shot forth such buming glances 
that they appeared to hâve ail the brilliancy of flame. 
As the third and fourth wedges were driven in, a dread- 
fui groan escaped him. When he saw the executioner 
take up the wedges for the ^^ extraordinary question" 
he said no word and made no sound, but his eyes took 
on so terrible a fixity, and he cast upon the two great 
princes who were watching him a glance so penetrating, 
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ihat the dake and cardinal were foroed to drop their 
eyes. Philippe le Bel met with the same résistance 
when the torture of the pendulum was applied in his 
présence to the Templars. That punishment consisted 
in striking the victim on the breast with one arm of the 
balance-pole with which money is coined, its end being 
oovered with a pad of leather. One of the knights thus 
tortured, looked so intently at the king that Philippe 
coold not detach his eyes from him. At the third blow 
the king left the chamber on hearing the knight sum- 
mon him to appear within a year before the judgment- 
seat of Gk>d, — as, in fact, he did. At the fifth blow^ 
the first of the ^' eztraordinary question," Christophe 
said to the cardinal : '' Monseigneur, put an end to my 
torture ; it is useless.*' 

The cardinal and the duke re-entered the adjolning 
hall, and Christophe distinctly heard the following words 
said by Queen Catherine : ^* Gro on ; after ail, he is only 
a heretic.^' 

She judged it prudent to be more stem to her accom- 
plice than the executioners themselves. 

The sixth and seventh wedges were driven in with- 
out a word of complaint from Christophe. His face 
shone with extraordinary brilliancy, due, no doubt, to 
the excess of strength which his fanatlc dévotion gave 
him. Where else but in the feelings of the soûl can 
we find the power necessary to bear such sufferings? 
Finally, he smiled when he saw the executioner lifting 
the eighth and last wedge. This horrible torture had 
lasted by this time over an hour. 

The clerk now went to call the physîcian that he 
might décide whether the eighth wedge could be driven 
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ÎD withoat endangerîng the life of the victîm. During 
this delaj the duke returned to look at Christophe. 

'* Ventre^e-biche / '* you are a fine fellow," he said 
to him, bending down to whisper the words. ^' I love 
brave men. Enter my service, and you shall be rich 
and happy ; my favors shall heal those wounded limbs. 
I do not propose to 3- ou any baseness; I will not 
ask you to retum to your party and betray its plans, — 
there are always traltors enough for that, and the proof 
is in the prisons of Blois ; tell me only on what terms 
are the queen-mother and the Prince de Condë.*' 

'^I know nothing about it, monseigneur/' replied 
Christophe Lecamus. 

The physlcian came, examined the victim, and said 
that he could bear the eighth wedge. 

''Then insert it,'' said the cardinal. '^ After ail, as 
the queen says, he is only a heretic," he added, looking 
at Christophe with a dreadful smile. 

At this moment Catherine came with slow steps 
from the adjoining apartment and stood before Chris- 
tophe, coldly observing him. Instantly she was the 
object of the closest attention on the part of the two 
brothers, who watched altemately the queen and her 
accomplice. On this solemn test the whole future of 
that ambitions woman depended ; she felt the keenest 
admiration for Christophe, yet she gazed stemly at 
him ; she hated the Guises, and she smiled upon them I 

*' Young man," said the queen, "confess that you 
hâve seen the Prince de Condé, and you will be richly 
rewarded.'* 

''Ah! what a business this is for you, madame!" 
cried Christophe, pitying her. 
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The queen qaivered. 

" He insulta me ! " she exclaimed. " Why do you 
not hang him?" she cried, turning to the two brothers. 
who stood thoughtfuL 

^^ What a woman I " saîd the duke in a glance at bis 
brother, consulting him bj bis eje, and leading him to 
the window. 

*^ I shall Btaj in France and be revenged upon them," 
thought the queen. '^ Corne, make him confess, or let 
him die I " she said aloud, addressing Mon trésor. 

The provost-marshal turned away his eyes, the exe- 
cutioners were busy with the wedges; Catherine was 
free to cast one glance upon the martyr, unseen by 
others, which fell on Christophe like the dew. The 
e3*es of the great queen seemed to him moist ; two tears 
were in them, but they did not fall. The wedges were 
driven ; a plank was broken by the blow. Christophe 
gave one dreadful crj', after which he was silent ; his 
face shone, — he believed he was dying. 

"Let him die?" said the cardinal, echoing the 
queen's last words with a sort of iron}' ; " no, no ! 
don't break that thread/' he said to the provost 

The duke and the cardinal consulted together in a 
low voice. 

" What is to be donc with him?" asked the execu- 
tioner. 

" Scnd him to the prison at Orléans," said the duke, 
addressing Monsieur de Montrésor; ^'and don't hang 
him without my order." 

The extrême sensitiveness to which Chris tophe's 
internai organism had becn bi*ought, increased by a 
résistance which called into play every power of the 
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haman body, existed to the same degree, in bis sensés. 
He alone heard the following words whispercd by the 
Duc de Guise in the ear of his brother the cardinal : 

^^ I don't give up ail hope of getting the truth out of 
that little fellow yet" 

When the princes had left the hall the executioners 
unbound the legs of their victim roughly and without 
compassion. 

'^ Did any one ever see a criminal with such strength ? " 
said the chief executioner to his aids. '^The rascal 
bore that last wedge when he ought to hâve died ; l 've 
lost the price of his body." 

*' Unbind me gently ; don't make me suffer, friends," 
said poor Christophe. "Some day I will reward 
you — " 

'^Come, come, show some humanity," said the phy- 
sician. *^ Monseigneur esteems the young man, and 
told me to look after him." 

'^ I am going to Amboise with my assistants, — take 
care of him yourself," said the executioner, brutally. 
"Besides, hère cornes the jailer." 

The executioner departed, leaving Christophe in the 
hands of the soft-spoken doctor, who by the aid of 
Christophe's future jailer, carried the poor boy to a bed, 
brought him some broth, helped him to swaUow it, sat 
down beside him, felt his puise, and tried to comfort 
him. 

"You won't die of this," he said. "You ought to 
feel great inward comfort, knowing that you hâve done 
your duty. — The queen-mother bids me take care of 
you," he added in a whisper. 

''The queen is very good," said Christophe, whose 
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terrible snfferings had develc^d an extraordinary 
lucidity in liis mind, and who, after enduring euch 
unspeakable sufferings, was determined not to com- 
promise the résulte of his dévotion. '^ But she might 
hâve spared me such agony by telling my persecutors 
herself the secrets that I know notiiing about, instead 
of urging them on/' 

Hearing that reply, the doctor took his cap and cloak 
and left Christophe, rightly Judging that he could worm 
nothing ont of a man of that stamp. The Jailer of 
Blois now ordered the poor lad to be carried away on a 
stretchcr by four men, who took him to the prison in 
the town, where Christophe immediately fell into the 
deep sleep which, they sa}*, comes to most mothers 
after the terrible pangs of childbirth. 
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IX. 



THB TUUULT AT AMBOISB. 



Bt moving the court to the château of Amboise, 
the two Lorrain princes intended to set a trap for the 
leader of the party of the Reformation, the Prince de 
Condë, whom they had made the king summon to his 
présence. As vassal of the Crown and prince of the 
blood, Condé was bound to obey the sammons of his 
sovereîgn. Not to corne to Amboise woald constitate 
the crime of treason ; bot if he came, he pat himself in 
the power of the Crown. Now, at thia moment, as we 
hâve seen, the Crown, the council, the court, and ail 
their powera were solely in the hands of the Duc de 
Guise and the Cardinal de Lorraine. The Prince de 
Condé showed, at this délicate crisis, a présence of 
mind and a décision and wiliness which made him the 
worthy exponent of Jeanne d'Albret and the valorous 
gênerai of the Reformera. He travelled at the réar 
of the conspiratora as far as Vendôme, intending to 
support them in case of their success. When the firet 
uprising ended by a brief skirmish, in which the flower 
of the nobility beguiled by Calvin perished, the prince 
arrived, with fifty noblemen, at the château of Amboise 
on the very day after that fight, which the politic Guises 
termed ^^the Tumult of Amboise.'^ As soon as the 
duke and cardinal heard of his coming they sent the 
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Maréchal de Saint-André with an escort of a hun- 
dred men to meet hini. When the prince and his own 
escort reached the gales of the château the maréchal 
refused entrance to the latter. 

^^You must enter alone, monseigneur," said the 
Chancelier Olivier, the Cardinal de Toumon, and 
Birago, who were stationed outside of the portcuUis. 

"Andwhy?" 

" You are suspected of treason," replied the 
chancellor. 

The prince, who saw that his suite were already sur- 
rounded by the troop of the Duc de Nemours, replied 
tranquilly : '^ If that is so, I will go alone to my cousin, 
and prove to him my innocence." 

He dismouuted, talked with perfect freedom of mind 
to Birago, the Cardinal de Toumon, the chancellor, 
and the Duc de Nemours, from wbom he askcd for 
particulars of the ''tumult." 

"Monseigneur," replied the duke, "the rebels had 
confederates in Amboise. A captain, nnmed Lanoue, 
had introduced armed men, who opened the gâte to 
them, through which thcy entered and made themselvcs 
masters of the town — " 

"That is to say, you opened the mouth of a sack, 
and they ran into it," replied the prince, looking at 
Birago. 

"If they had been supported by the attack which 
Captain Chaudieu, the preacher's brother, was expected 
to make before the gâte of the Bon-Hommes, they would 
hâve been completely successful," replied the Duc de 
Nemours. " But in conséquence of the position which 
the Duc de Guise ordered me to take up, Captain 
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Chaudieu was obliged to turn my flank to avoid a fight. 
So instead of arriving by night, like the rest, this rebel 
and his men got there at daybreak, by which time the 
king's troops had crushed the invaders of the town." 

^^ And yoQ had a reserve force to recover the gâte 
which had been opened to them ? " said the prince. 

'^Monsieur le Maréchal de Saint- André was there 
with five hundred men-at-arms/' 

The prince gave the highest praise to thèse military 
arrangements. 

'^The lientenant-general must hâve been folly aware 
of the plans of the Reformers, to hâve acted as he 
did," he said in conclusion. ^'They were no doubt 
betrayed/' 

The prince was treated with increasing harshness. 
After separating him from his escort at the gâtes, the 
cardinal and the chancellor barred his way when he 
reached the staircase which led to the apartments of 
the king. 

" We are directed by his Majesty, monseigneur, to 
take y ou to your own apartments/' they said. 

" Am I, then, a prisoner?" 

'^If that were the king's intention you would not 
be accompanied by a prince of the Church, nor by me," 
replied the chancellor. 

Thèse two personages escorted the prince to an 
apartment, where guards of honor — so-called — were 
given him. There he remained, without seeing any 
one, for some hours. From his window he looked down 
upon the Loire and the meadows of the beautiful valley 
stretching from Amboise to Tours. He was reâecting 
on the situation, and asking himself whether the Guises 
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would really dare anything against his person, wben 
the door of his chamber opened and Chicot, the king's 
fool, formerly a dépendant of his own, entered the 
room. 

''Thej told me yoa were in disgrâce," said the 
prince. 

"You'd neyer believe how virtaous the court has 
become since the death of Henri IL" 

^' Bot the king loves a laugh." 

*'Which king, — François II., or François de 
Lorraine ?" 

'' Ton are not afi*aid of the duke, if yoa talk in 
that wayl" 

" He would n't punish me for it, monseigneur,'* 
replied Chicot, laughing. 

*' To what do I owe the honor of this visit?" 

"Hey! Is n't it due to you on your retuni? I 
bring you my cap and bells." 

"Can Igoout?" 

"Try." 

" Suppose I do go out, what then?" 

" I should say that you had won the game by playing 
against the rules." 

" Chicot, you alarm me. Are you sent hère by some 
one who takes an interest in me ? " 

"Tes," said Chicot, nodding. He came nearer to 
the prince, and made him understand that they were 
being watched and overheard. 

"What hâve you to say to me ?" asked the Prince 
de Condé, in a low voice. 

" Boldness alone can pull you out of this scrape ; 
the message comes firom the queen-mother," replied the 
fool, slipping his words into the car of the prince. 
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"Tell those wbo sent you," replied Condë, *' that I 
should Dot hâve entered this ehâtean if I had anything 
to reproach mj'self with, or to fear," 

" I rush to report that lofly answer I " cried the fool. 

Two hours later, that îs, about one o'clock in the 
aftemoon, before the king's dinner, the chancellor and 
Cardinal de Toumon came to feteh the prince and pré- 
sent him to François II. in the great gallery of the 
château of Amboise, where the coancils were held. 
There, before the whole court, Condé pretended sur- 
prise at the coldness with which the little king received 
him, and asked the reason of it. 

" You are accused, cousin," said the queen-mother, 
stemly, " of taking part in the conspiracy of the Re* 
formers ; and you must prove yourself a f aithful subject 
and a good Catholic, if you do not désire to draw down 
upon your house the anger of the king." 

Hearing thèse words said, in the midst of the most 
profound silence, by Catherine de' Medici, on whose 
right arm the king was leaning, the Duc d'Orléans 
being on her left side, the Prince de Condë recoiled 
three steps, laid his hand on his sword with a proud 
motion, and looked at ail the persons who surrounded 
him. 

'^ Those who said that, madame," he cried in an an- 
gry voice, " lied in their throats I " 

Then he flung his glove at the king's feet, saying: 
" Let him who believes that calumny come forward 1 " 

The whole court trembled as the Duc de Guise was 
seen to leave his place ; but instead of picking up the 
glove, he advanced to the intrepid hunchback. 

'^ If you désire a second in that duel, monseigneur, 

13 
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do me the honor to aocept my services," he said. '^ I 
will answer for you ; I know that you will show the Be- 
formers how mlstaken they are if they think to hâve 
you for their leader." 

The prince was forced to take the haud of the lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. Chicot picked up the 
glove and retumed it to Monsieur de Condé. 

*' Cousin," said the little king, "you must draw your 
sword only for the defence of the kingdom. Corne and 
dine." 

The Cardinal de Lorraine, surprised at his brother*s 
action, drew him away to his own apartinents. The 
Prince de Condé, having escaped his apparent danger, 
offered his hand to Mary Stuart to lead her to the din- 
ing hall ; but ail the while that he made her âattering 
speeches he pondered in his mind what trap the astute 
Balafré was setting for him. In vain he worked his 
brains, for it was not until Queen Mary herself betrayed 
it, that he guessed the intention of the Guises. 

'' 'Twould hâve been a great pity," she said laugh- 
ing, '^if so clever a head had fallen; 3 ou must admit 
that my uncle has been gênerons." 

" Yes, madame ; for my head is only useful on my 
shoulders, though one of them is notoriouslj^ higher 
than the other. But is this really your uncle's gener- 
osity ? Is he not getting the crédit of it rather cheapl}- ? 
Do you think it would bc so easy to take off the head 
of a prince of the blood ? " 

" Ail is not over yet," she said. " We shall see what 
your conduct will be at the exécution of the noblemen, 
your friends, at which the Council has decided to make 
a great public display of severity." 
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"I shall do," said the prince, "whateverthe king 
does." 

" The king, the qaeen-roother, and myself wUl be 
présent at the exécution, together with the whole court 
aud the ambassadors — " 

" A fête I " said the prince, sarcastically. 

"Better than that," said the young qneen, "an act 
offaith^ an act of the highest policy. 'T is a question 
of forcing the noblemen of France to submit themselves 
to the Crown, and compelling them to give up their 
tastes for plots and factions — " 

*' You will not break their belligerent tempers by 
the show of danger, madame ; you will risk the Crown 
itself in the attempt," replied the prince. 

At the end of the dinner, which was gloomy enougb, 
Queen Mary had the cniel boldness to turn the conver- 
sation openly upon the trial of the noblemen on the 
charge of being seized with arms in their hands, and to 
speak of the necessity of making a great public show 
of their exécution. 

" Madame," said François H., " is it not enough for 
the king of France to know that so much brave blood 
is to âow ? Must he make a triumph of it? " 

" No, sire ; but an example," replied Catherine. 

" It was the custom of your father and your grand- 
father to be présent at the buming of heretics/' said 
Mary Stuart 

"The kings who reigned before me did as they 
thought best, and I choose to do as I please," said the 
littie king. 

"Philip the Second," remarked Catherine, "who is 
certainly a great king, lately postponed an auto da 
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fi nntil he oonld retnm from the Low Conntries to 
VaUadolid." 

''What do you think, ooasin?'' said the king to 
Prince de Condé. 

'^ Sire, you cannot avoid it, and the papal nuneio and 
ail the ambassadors shonld be présent I shall go will- 
ingly? fts thèse ladies take part in the fête.'' 

Thas the Prince de Condë, at a glance ftx>m Cathe- 
rine de' Medici, bravely chose his course. 

At the moment when the Prince de Condé was enter- 
ing the château d'Amboise, Lecamus, the fùrrier of the 
two queens, was also arriving from Paris, brought to 
Amboise by the anziety into which the news of the 
tumult had thrown both his family and that of Lallier. 
When the old man presented himself at the gâte of the 
château, the captain of the guard, on hearing that he 
was the queens' furrier, said : — 

" My good man, if you want to be hanged you hâve 
only to set foot in this courtyard." 

Hearing thèse words, the father, in despair, sat down 
on a stone at a little distance and waited until some 
retainer of the two queens or some servant-woman 
might pass who would give him news of his son. But 
he sat there ail day without seeing any one whom he 
knew, and was forced at last to go down into the town, 
where he found, not without some difficulty, a lodging 
in a hostelry on the public square where the exécutions 
took place. He was obliged to pay a pound a day to 
obtain a room with a window looking on the square. 
The next day he had the courage to watch, from bis 
window, the exécution of ail the abettors of the rebel- 
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lion who were oondemned to be broken on the wheel 
or hanged, as persons of little importance. He was 
happy indeed not to see bis own son among tbe victims. 

Wben the exécution was over he went into the sqaare 
and put himself in the way of the clerk of the court. 
AOer giving his name, and slipping a purse fuU of 
crowns into the man's hand, he begged him to look on 
the records and see if the name of Christophe Leoamus 
appeared in either of the three preceding exécutions. 
The clerk, touched by the manner and the tones of the 
despairing father, took him to his own bouse. Afber a 
careful search he was abie to give the old man an abso- 
lute assurance that Christophe was not among the 
persons thus far executed, nor among those who were 
to be put to death within a few days. 

^'My dear man," said the clerk, ''Parliament bas 
taken charge of the trial of the great lords implicated 
in the affair, and also that of the principal leaders. 
Perhaps your son is detained in the prisons of the 
château, and he may be brought forth for the magni- 
ficent exécution which their Excellencies the Duc de 
Guise and the Cardinal de Lorraine are now preparing. 
The heads of twenty-seven barons, eleven counts, and 
seven marquises, — in ail, fif ty noblemen or leaders of the 
Reformers, — are to be eut oflf. As the justiciary of the 
county of Touraine is quite distinct fh)m that of the 
parliament of Paris, if you are determined to know 
about your son, I advise you to go and see the Chan- 
celier Olivier, who has the management of this great 
trial under orders from the lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom." 

The poor old man, acting on this advice, went three 
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times to see the chancellor, standing in a long queue 
of persons waitîng to ask merey for their frîends. 
But as the titled men were made to pass before the 
burghers, he was obliged to give up the hope of speak- 
ing to the chancellor, though he saw him several times 
leave the house to go either to the château or to the 
committee appointed by the Parlîament, — passing each 
time between a double hedge of petitioners who were 
kept back by the guards to allow him free passage. It 
was a horrible scène of anguish and désolation; for 
among thèse petitioners were many women, wives, 
mothers, daughters, whole familles in distress. Old 
Lecamus gave much gold to the footmen of the château, 
entreating them to put certain letters which he wrote 
into the hand either of Dayelle, Queen Mary's woman, 
or into that of the queen-mother ; but the footmen took 
the poor man's money and carried the letters, according 
to the gênerai order of the cardinal, to the provost- 
marshal. By displaying such unheard-of cruelty the 
Guises knew that they incurred great dangers from 
revenge, and ne ver did they take such précautions for 
their safety as they did while the court was at Am- 
boise ; consequently, neither the greatest of ail cor- 
rupters, gold, nor the incessant and active search 
which the old furrier instituted gave him the slightest 
gleam of light on the fate of his son. He went about 
the little town with a mournful air, watching the great 
préparations made by order of the cardinal for the 
dreadful show at which the Prince de Condé had agreed 
to be présent. 

Public curiosity was stimulated from Paris to Nantes 
by the means adopted on this occasion. The exécution 
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was announced from ail pulpits by the rectors of the 
churchcs, while at the same time they gave thanks 
for the victory of the king over the heretics. Three 
handsome balconies, the middle one more sumptuous 
than the other two, were built against the terrace 
of the châteaa of Amboise, at the foot of which the 
exécutions were appointed to take place. Around the 
open square, Btagings were crected, and thèse were 
fîUed with an immense crowd of people attracted by the 
wide-spread notoriety gîven to this " act of faith." 
Ten thousand pcrsons camped in the adjoining fîelds 
the nigbt before the day on which the horrible spectacle 
was appointed to take place. The roofs of the houses 
were crowded with spectators, and Windows were let at 
ten pounds apiece, — an enormous sum in those days. 
The poor old father had engaged, as we may well 
believe^ one of the best places from which the eye could 
take in the whole of the terrible scène, where so many 
men of noble blood were to perish on a vast scaffold 
covered with black cloth^ erected in the middle of the 
open square. Thither^ ou the morning of the fatal day, 
they brought the chouquetj — a name given to the block 
on which the condemned man laid his head as.he knelt 
before it. After this they brought an arm-chair draped 
with black, for the clerk of the Farliament, whose 
business it was to call up the condemned noblemen to 
their death and read their sentences. The whole square 
was guarded from early morning by the Scottish guard 
and the gendarmes of the king's household, in order to 
keep back the crowd which threatened to fill it before 
the hour of the exécution. 
After a solemn mass said at the château and in the 
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churches of the town» the condemned lords, the last of 
the conspirators who were left alive, were led oat 
Thèse gentlemen^ some of whom had been put to the 
torture, were grouped at the foot of the scaffold and 
aurrounded by monks, who endeavored to make them 
abjure the doctrines of Calvin. But not a single 
man listened to the words of the priests who had 
been appointed for this duty by the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine ; among whom the gentlemen no doubt feared to 
flnd spies of the Guises. In order to avoid the impor- 
tunity of thèse antagonists they chanted a psaim, put 
into French verse by Clément Marot Calvin, as we 
ail know, had ordained that prayers to God should be 
in the language of each countrj^ as much from a prin- 
ciple of common sensé as in opposition to the Roman 
worship. To those in the crowd who pitied thèse un- 
fortunate gentlemen it was a moving incident to 
hear them chant the following verse at the very 
moment when the king and court arrived and took their 
places: — 

" God be mercif ul unie us, 
And bless us 1 
And show us the light of his counteuanee, 
And be merciful unto us." 

The eyes of ail the Reformers turned to their leader, 
the Prince de Condé, who was placed intentionally 
between Queen Mary and the young Duc d*Orléans. 
Catherine de' Medici was beside the king, and the rest 
of the court were on her left. The papal nuncio stood 
behind Queen Mary ; the lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, the Duc de Guise, was on horseback below the 
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balcoDj, with two of the marshals of France and his 
staff captains. When the Prince de Condé appeared ail 
the condemned noblemen who knew him bowed to him, 
and the brave hunchback returned their salutation. 

^^It would be hard/' he remarked to the Duc 
d'Orléans, '^not to be civil to those about to die." 

The two other balconies were filled by invited guests, 
courtiers, and persons on duty about the court. In 
short, the whole company of the château de Blois 
had corne to Amboiso to assist at this festival of death, 
precisely as it passed, a little later, from the pleasures 
of a court to the périls of war, with an easy facility, 
which will always seem to foreigners one of the main 
suppoils of their policy toward France. 

The poor syndic of the furriers of Paris was filled 
with the keenest Joy at not seeing his son among the 
fifty-seven gentlemen who were condemned to die. 

At a sign from the Duc de Guise, the clerk seated on 
the scaffold cried in a loud voice : — 

^^ Jean-Louis- Albéric, Baron de Raunay, guilty of 
hercsy, of the crime of leee-majesté^ and assault with 
armed hand against the person of the king." 

A tall handsome man mounted the scaffold with a 
firm step, bowed to the people and the court, and said : 

^'That sentence lies. I took arms to deliver the 
king from his enemies, the Guises." 

He placed his head on the block, and it felL The 
Beformers chanted: — 

" Thou, O God I hast proved us 5 
Thon hast tried us ; 
As silver is tried in the fire, 
Se hast thou purified os." 
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" Robert- Jean-René Briquemaut, Comte de Ville- 
mongis, guilty of the crime of lèse-majesté^ and o! 
attempts agaînst the person of the king I " called the 
clerk. 

The count dipped his hands in the blood of the 
Baron de Raunay, and said: — 

^' May this blood recoil upon those who are really 
guilty of those crimes.'' 

The Reformers chanted: — 

<< Thou broughtest us into the snare ; 
Thou laidest affliction upon our loins ; 
Thou hast suffered our enemies 
To ride over us." 

"You must admit, monseigneur," said the Prince 
de Condé to the papal nuncio, " that if thèse French 
gentlemen know how to conspire, they also know how 
to die." 

''What hatreds, brother!" whispered the Duchesse 
de Guise to the Cardinal de Lorraine, '* you are draw- 
ing down upon the heads of our children ! " 

^^The sight makes me sick," said the young king, 
turning pale at the flow of blood. 

" Pooh ! only rebels I " replied Catherine de' Medici. 

The chants went on ; the axe still fell. The sublime 
spectacle of men singing as they died, and, above ail, 
the impression produced upon the crowd by the pro- 
gressive diminution of the chanting voices, superseded 
the fear inspired b}* the Guises. 

"Mercy!" cried the people with one voice, when 
they heard the solitary chant of the last and most 
important of the great lords, who was saved to bc the 
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final victim. He alone remained at the foot of the 
steps by which the others had moanted the scaffold, 
and he chanted: — 

" Thou, O God, be mercîf ol unto us, 
And bless us. 
And cause thy face to shine upon U8. 
Amen I " 

"Corne, Duc de Nemours," said the Prince de Condé, 
"weary of the part he was playing ; " you who hâve the 
crédit of the skirmish, and who helped to make thèse 
men prisoners, do you not feel under an obligation to 
ask mercy for this one ? It is Castelnau, who, they say, 
received your word of honor that he should be cour- 
teously treated if he surrendered." 

^^ Do you think I waited till he was hère before trying 
to save him?'' said the Duc de Nemours, stung by the 
stem reproach. 

The clerk called slowly — no doubt he was inten- 
tionally slow : — 

*' Michel- Jean-Louis, Baron de Castelnau-Chalosse, 
accused and convîcted of the crime of Use-majesté^ and 
of attempts against the person of the king." 

"No," said Castelnau, proudly, '*it cannot be a 
crime to oppose the tyranny and the projected usurpa- 
tion of the Guises." 

The executioner, sick of his task, saw a movement 
in the king^s gallery, and fumbled with his axe. 

" Monsieur le baron," he said, '^ I do not want to 
exécute you ; a moments delay may save you." 

Ail the people again cried, " Mercy I " 

"Come!" said the king, "mercy for that pooï 
Castelnau, who saved the life of the Duc d'Orléans." 
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The caidinal intentionally misanderstood the kîng's 
speech. 

''60 on," he motioned to the executioner, and the 
head of Castelnau fell at the very moment when the 
king had pronouuced his pardon. 

^^That head, cardinal, goes to jour account," said 
Catherine de' Medici. 

The day after this dreadful exécution the Prince de 
Condé retumed to Navarre. 

The affair prodaced a great sensation in France and 
at ail the foreign courts. The torrents of noble blood 
then shed caused such anguish to the chancellor Olivier 
that his honorable mind, perceiving at last the real end 
and aim of the Guises disguised under a pretext of 
defending religion and the monarch}^, felt itself no 
longer able to make head against them. Though he 
was tbeir créature, he was not willing to sacrifice his 
duty and the Throue to their ambition ; and he with- 
drew from his post, suggesting l'Hôpital as his rightful 
successor. Catherine, hearing of Olivier *s suggestion, 
immediately proposed Birago, and put much warmth 
into her requcst. The cardinal, knowing nothing of the 
letter written by THôpital to the queeu-mother, and 
supposing him faithful to the house of Lorraine, pressed 
his appointment in opposition to that of Birago, 
and Catherine allowed herself to seem vanquished. 
From the moment th^t THôpital entered upon his duties 
he took measures against the Inquisition, which the 
Cardinal de Lorraine was désirons of introducing into 
France ; and he thwarted so successfuU}' ail the anti- 
gallican policy of the Guises, and proved himself so 
true a Frenchman, that in order to subdue him hc was 
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exiled, within three months of his appointment, to hls 
country-seat of Vignay, Dear fitampes. 

The worthy old Lecamus waîted impatiently till the 
court left Amboîse, being unahle to find an opportun^ 
ity to speak to either of the qaeens, and hoping to pat 
himself in their way as the court advanced along the 
river-bank on its return to Blois. He disguised himself 
as a pauper, at the risk of being taken for a spy, and 
by means of this travesty, he mingled with the crowd 
of beggars which lined the roadway. After the depart- 
ure of the Prince de Condé, and the exécution of the 
leaders, the duke and cardinal thought they had suffi- 
ciently silenced the Reformers to allow the queen- 
mother a little more freedom. Lecamus knew that, 
instead of travelling in a litter^ Catherine intended to 
go on horseback, à la planchette^ — such was the name 
given to a sort of stirrup invented for or by the 
queen-mother, who, having hurt her leg on some occa- 
sion, ordered a velvet-covered saddle with a plank on 
which she could place both feet by sitting sideways on 
the horse and passing one leg through a dépression in 
the saddle. As the queen-mother had very handsome 
legs, she was accused of inventlng this method of rid- 
ing, in order to show them. The old furrier fortunately 
found a moment when he could présent himself to her 
sight; but the instant that the queen recognized him 
she gave signs of displeasure. 

' *' Go away, my good man, and let no one see you 
speak to me/' she said with anxiety. '^Get yourself 
elected deputy to the States-general, by the guild of 
your trade, and act for me when the Assembly convenes 
at Orléans ; you shall know whom to trust in the mat- 
ter of your son." 
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'^Is he liviDg?" asked the old man. 

" Alae ! " said the queen, '* I hope so." 

Lecamus was obliged to retum to Paris with nothing 
better than those doubtful words and the secret of the 
approaching convocation of the States-general, thus 
oonfided to him by the queen-mother. 
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COSMO RU6GIER0. 



The Cardinal de Lorraine obtained, within a few 
days of the events just related, certain révélations as 
to the culpability of the court of Navarre. At Lyon, 
and at Mouvans in Dauphîné, a body of Reformers, 
nnder command of the most enterprising prince of the 
house of Bourbon had endeavored to incite the popu- 
lace to rise. Such audacity, after the bloody exécu- 
tions at Amboise, astonished the Guises, who (no doubt 
to put an end to heresy by means known only to 
themselves) proposed the convocation of the States- 
gênerai at Orléans. Catherine de' Medici, seeing a 
chance of support to her policy in a national représen- 
tation, joyfùlly agreed to it. The cardinal, bent on re- 
covering his prey and degrading the house of Bourbon, 
convoked the States for the sole purpose of bringing 
the Prince de Condé and the king of Navarre (Antoine 
de Bourbon, father of Henri IV.) to Orléans, — intend- 
ing to make use of Christophe to convict the prince of 
high treason if he succeeded in again getting him within 
the power of the Crown. 

After two months passed in the prison at Blois, 
Christophe was removed on a litter to a tow-boat, which 
sailed up the Loire to Orléans, helped by a westerly wind. 
He arrived there in the evening and was taken at once 
to the celebrated tower of Saint- Aignan. The poor lad^ 
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who did not know what to think of his removal, had 
plenty of time to reflect on his conduct and on his 
future. He remained there two months, lying on bis 
pallet, unable to move his legs. The bones of his joints 
were broken. When he asked for the hclp of a surgeon 
fh>m the town, the jailer repUed that the oi*ders were so 
strict about him that he dared not allow any one but 
himself even to bring him food. This severity, which 
placed him virtually in solitary confinement, amazed 
Christophe. To his mind, he ought eitherto be hanged 
or released ; for he was, of course, entirely ignorant of 
the events at Amboise. 

In spite of certain secret advice sent to them by 
Catherine de' Medici, the two chiefb of the house of 
Bourbon rcsolved to be présent at the States-general, 
so completely did the autograph letters they rcceived 
from the king reassure them ; and no sooner had the 
court established itself at Orléans than it learned, not 
without amazement, from Groslot, chancellor of Na- 
varre, that the Bourbon princes had arrived. 

François II. established himself in the house of the 
chancellor of Navarre, who was also bailli^ in other 
words, chief justice of the law courts, at Orléans. This 
Groslot, whose dual position was one of the singularities 
of this period — when Reformers themselves owned 
abbe3's — Groslot, the Jacques Cœur of Orléans, one 
of the richest burghers of the da}', did not bequeath 
his name to the house, for in after 3'ears it was called 
Le Bailliage, having been, undoubtedl}*, purchased eithcr 
by the heirs of the Crown or by the provinces as the 
proper place in which to hold the légal courts. This 
charming structure, built by the bourgeoisie of the six- 
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teenth centary, which complètes so admirably the bis- 
tory of a period in which king, nobles, and burghers 
rîvalled each other in the grâce, élégance, and richness 
of their dwellings (witness Varangeville, the splendid 
manor-house of Ango, and the mansion, called that of 
Hercules, in Paris), exists to this day, though in a state 
to fill archœologists and lovers of the Middle Ages with 
despair. It would be difficult, however, to go to Orlé- 
ans and not take notice of the Hôtel-de-Ville which 
stands on the place de TEstape. This hôtel-de-ville^ or 
town-hall, is the former Balliage, the mansion of Groslot, 
the most illastrious bouse in Orléans, and the most 
neglected. 

The remains of this old building will still show, to 
the eyes of an archœologist, how magniflcent it was at 
a period when the bouses of the burghers were com- 
monly built of wood rather than stone, a period when 
noblemen alone had the right to build manors^ — a sig- 
nifîcant word. Having served as the dwelling of the 
king at a period when the court displayed such pomp 
and luxury, the hôtel Groslot must bave been the most 
splendid bouse in Orléans. It was hère, on the place 
de TEstape, that the Guises and the king reviewed the 
burgher guard, of which Monsieur de Cypierre was 
made the commander during the sojoum of the king. 
At this period the cathedral of Sainte-Croix, afberward 
completed by Henri IV., — who chose to give that proof 
of the sincerity of bis conversion, — was in process of 
érection, and its neighborhood, heaped with stones and 
cumbered with piles of wood, was occupied by the 
Guises and their retainers, who were quartered in the 
bishop's palace, now destroyed. 

14 
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Tlie town was ander military discipline, and the 
measures taken by the Guises proved how llttle liberty 
they intended to leave to the States-general, the 
members of whlch floeked into the town, raising the 
rents of the poorest lodgings. The court, the burgher 
militia, the nobility, and the burghers themselves were 
ail in a state of expectation, awaiting some coup- 
éPÉtcU; and they found themselves not mistaken when 
the princes of the blood arrived. As the Bourbon 
princes entered the king's chamber, the court saw with 
terror the insolent bearing of Cardinal de Lorraine. 
Determined to show his intentions openly, he remalned 
covered, while the king of Navarre stood before him 
bare-headed. Catherin^e de' Medici lowered her eyes, 
not to show the indignation that she felt. Then fol- 
lowed a solemn explanation between the young king 
and the two chiefs of the 3'ounger branch. It was 
short, for at the first words of the Prince de Condé 
François II. interrupted him, with threateniug looks : 

^'Messieurs, my cousins, I had supposed the affair of 
Amboise over ; I find it is not so, and you are compel- 
ling us to regret the indulgence which we showed." 

''It is not the king so much as the Messieurs de 
Guise who now address us," replied the Prince de 
Condé. 

^^ Adieu, monsieur," cried the little king, crimson 
with anger. When he lefb the king's présence the prince 
found his way barred in the great hall by two officers of 
the Scottish guard. As the captain of the French 
guard advanced, the prince drew a letter from liis 
doublet, and said to him in présence of the whole 
court: — 
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^' Can you read that paper aloud to me, Monsieur de 
MaiUé-Brézé ? " 

" Willingly," said the French captain : — 

** « My cousin, come in ail security ; I give you my royal 
Word that you can do 80. If you haye need of a safe con* 
duet, this letter will serve as one.' " 

'^ Signed?" said the shrewd and courageous hunch- 
back. 

'* Signed ' François,' " said MaiUé. 

"No, no!" exclaimed the prince, " it is signed: 
' Your good cousin and friend, François.' — Messieurs," 
he said to the Scotch guard, '^ I folio w you to the 
prison to which you are ordered, on behalf of the king, 
to conduct me. There is enough nobility in this hall to 
understand the matter I " 

The profound silence which followed thèse words 
ought to hâve enlightened the Guises, but silence is 
that to which ail princes listen least. 

** Monseigneur," said the Cardinal de Toumon, who 
was following the prince, " you know well that since 
the aflair at Amboise you hâve made certain attempts 
both at Lyon and at Mouvans in Dauphiné against the 
royal authority, of which the king had no knowledge 
when he wrote to you in those tenus. '' 

*' Tricksters ! " cried the prince, laughing. 

*^ You hâve made a public déclaration against the 
Mass and in favor of heresy." 

" We are masters in Navarre," said the prince. 

'* You mean to say in Béam. But you owe homage 
to the Crown," replied Président de Thou. 

** Haï you hère, président?" cried the prince, sarcas- 
tically. ^* Is the whole Farliament with you ? " 
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So sajing, he cast a look of contempt upon the 
cardinal and left tbe hall. He saw plainly enough that 
ihey meant to hâve his head. The next day^ when 
Messiears de Thon, de Viole, d'Espesse, the procureur- 
général Bonrdin, and the chief clerk of the court du 
Tillet, entered his présence, he kept them standing, 
and expressed his regrets to see them charged with a 
duty which did not belong to them. Then he said to 
the clerk, '^ Write down what I say," and dictated as 
foUows : — 

" I, Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, peer of the king- 
dom, Marquis de Conti, Comte de Soissons, prince of the 
blood of France, do déclare that I formally refuse to recog- 
nize any commission appointed to try me, because, in my 
quality and in virtue of the privilège appertaining to ail 
members of the royal house, I can only be accused, tried, 
and judged by the Parliament of pcers, both Chambers 
assembled, the king being seated on his bed of justice." 

"You ought to know that, gentlemen, better than 
others," he added ; " and this replj- is ail that you will 
get from me. For the rest, I trust in God and my 
right." 

The magîstrates continued to address him notwith- 
standing his obstinate silence. The king of Navarre 
was left at liberty, but closely watched ; his prison was 
larger than that of the prince, and this was the only real 
différence in the position of the two brothers, — the 
intention being that tbeir heads should fall together. 

Christophe was therefore kept in the strictest solitary 
confinement by order of the cardinal and the lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, for no other purpose than to 
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gîve the Judges proof of the cnlpability of the Prince 
de Condé. The letters seized on Lasagne, the prince's 
secretary, though intelligible to statesmen, were not 
Bufficiently plain proof for judges. The cardinal in- 
tended to confront the prince and Christophe by acci- 
dent ; and it was not withont intention that the young 
Reformer was placed in one of the lower rooms in the 
tower of Saint-Aignan, with a window looking on the 
prison yard. £ach time that Christophe was brought 
before the magistrates, and subjected to a close exami- 
nation, he sheltered himself behind a total and complète 
déniai, which prolonged his trial until after the opening 
of the States-general. 

Old Lecamus, who by that time had got himself 
elected deputy of the tiers-état by the burghers of Paris, 
arrived at Orléans a few days af ter the arrest of the 
Prince de Condé. This news, which reached him at 
Étarapes, redoubled his anxiety ; for he fully understood 
— he, who alone knew of Christophe's interview with 
the prince under the bridge near his own house -— that 
his son's fate was closely bound np with that of the 
leader of the Reformed party. He therefore determined 
to study the dark tangle of interests which were strug-* 
gling together at court in order to discover some meana 
of rescuing his son. It was nseless to think of Queen 
Catherine, who refused to see her furrier. No one 
about the court whom he was able to address could 
give him any satisfactory information about Christophe ; 
and he fell at last into a state of such utter despair 
that he was on the verge of appeallng to the cardinal 
himself, when he leamed that Monsieur de Thou (and 
thia was the great stain upon that good man's life) had 
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consented to be one of the judges of the Prince de 
Condé. The old furrier went at once to see him, and 
learned at last that Christophe was still living, though 
a prisoner. 

Tourillon, the glover (to whom La Renaadie sent 
Christophe on his way to Blois), had offered a room in 
bis bouse to the Sieur Lecamus for the whole time of 
bis stay in Orléans during the sittings of the States- 
gênerai. The glover believed the furrier to be, like 
bimself, secretly attached to the Reformed religion ; but 
be soon saw that a father who fears for the life of bis 
cbild pays no beed to shades of religions opinion, but 
flings bimself prone upon the bosom of God witbout car- 
ing what insignia men give to Him. The poor old man, 
repulsed in ail bis efforts, wandered like one bewildered 
througb the streets. Contrary to bis expectations, his 
money availed him nothing; Monsieur de Thou had 
warned him that if ho bribed any servant of the 
bouse of Guise be would merely lose bis money, for 
the duke and cardinal allowed nothing that related to 
Christophe to transpire. De Thou, wbose famé is 
somewhat tamished by the part he played at this crisis, 
endeavored to give some hope to the poor father ; but 
be trembled so mucb bimself for the fate of his godson 
that bis attempts at consolation only alarmed the old 
man still more. Lecamus roamed the streets ; in three 
months he had shrunk visibly. His only hope now lay 
in the warm friendship which for so many years had 
bound him to the Hippocrates of the sixteenth century. 
Ambroise Paré tried to say a word to Queen Mar}' on 
leaving the chamber of the king, who was then indis- 
posed ; but no sooner bad he named Christophe than 
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the daughter of the Stuarts, nervous at the prospect 
of her fate should any evil happen to the king, and 
believing that the Reformera were attempting to poison 
him, cried out : — 

*^If my uncles had only listened to me, that fanatic 
would hâve been hanged abready." 

The evening on whlch this fatal answer was repeated 
to old Lecamus, by his friend Paré on the place de 
l'Ëstape, he returned home half dead to his own cham- 
ber, refusing to eat any supper. Tourillon, uneasy 
about him, went up to his room and found him in tears ; 
the aged eyes showed the inûamed red lining of their 
lids, so that the glover fancied for a moment that he 
was weeping tears of blood. 

" Comfort yourself, father," said the Reformer ; " the 
burghers of Orléans are furious to see their city treated 
as though it were taken by assault, and guarded by the 
soldiers of Monsieur de Cypîerre. If the life of the 
Prince de Condé is in any real danger we will soon 
demolish the tower of Saint-Aignan ; the whole town 
is on the side of the Reformers, and it will rise in 
rébellion ; you may be sure of that ! " 

*' But, even if they hang the Guises, it will not give 
me back my son,'' said the wretched father. 

At that instant some one rapped cautiously on Tour- 
illon's outer door, and the glover went downstairs to 
open it himself. The night was dark. In thèse troub- 
lons timcs the masters of ail households took minute 
précautions. Tourillon looked through the pccp-holes 
eut in the door, and saw a stranger, whose accent 
indicated an ItaUan. The man, who was dressed in 
black, asked to speak with Lecamus on matters of 
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business, and Toarillon admitted him. When the fur- 
rier caught sight of his yisitor he shuddered violently ; 
but the stranger managed, unseen by Tourillon, to lay 
his finger on his lips. Lecamus, understanding the 
gesture, said immediately : — 

"You hâve corne, 1 suppose, to offer furs?" 

*^ Sij" said the Italian^ disereetly. 

This personage was no other than the famous Bug- 
gierOt astrologer to the queen-mother. Tourillon went 
below to his own apartment, feeling convinced that he 
was one too many in that of his guest. 

^^ Where can we talk without danger of being over- 
heard?" said the cautions Florentine. 

" We ought to be in the open fields for that," replied 
Lecamus. " But we are not allowed to leave the town ; 
you know the severity with which the gâtes are guarded. 
No one can leave Orléans without a pass from Monsieur 
de Cypierre," he added, — " not even I, who am a mem- 
ber of the States-general. Complaint is to be made at 
to-morrow's session of this restriction of liberty." 

" Work Uke a mole, but don't let your paws be seen 
in anything, no matter what," said the wary Italian. 
*' To-morrow will, no doubt, prove a décisive day. 
Judging by my observations, you may, perhaps, recover 
your son to-morrow, or the day after/' 

*'May God hear you — you who are thought to 
trafflc with the devill" 

*' Corne to my place," said the astrologer, smiling. 
** 1 live in the tower of Sieur Touchet de Beauvais, the 
lieutenant of the Bailliage, whose daughter the little 
Duc d'Orléans has taken such a fancy to ; it is there that 
I observe the planets. I hâve drawn the girl's horo- 
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8cope, and it says that she will become a great lady and 
be beloved bj a king. The lieutenant, her father, is 
a élever man ; he loves science, and the queen sent me 
to lodge with him. He bas had the sensé to be a rabid 
Guisist while awaiting the reign of Charles IX." 

The furrier and the astrologer reached the house of 
the Sieur de Beauvais without being met or even seen ; 
but, in case Lecamus' visit should be discovered, the 
Florentine intended to give the pretext of an astrologi- 
cal consultation on his son's fate. When thcy were 
safely at the top of the tower, where the astrologer did 
his work, Lecamus said to him : — 

" Is my son really living?" 

^^Yes, he still llves/' replied Ruggiero; *' and the 
question now is how to save him. Remember this, sel- 
ler of skins, I would not give two farthings for yours if 
ever in ail your life a single syllable should escape you 
of what I am about to say." 

'^ That is a useless caution, my friend ; I hâve been 
furrier to the court since the time of the late Louis 
XII. ; this is the fourth reign that I bave seen." 

^^ And you may soon say the ûfth/' remarked Rug- 
giero. 

'' What do you know about my son? 

" He bas been put to the question.' 

^*' Poor boy I " said the old man, raising his eyes to 
heaven. 

^^ His knees and ankles were a bit injured, but he 
bas won a royal protection which will extend over his 
whole life," said the Florentine hastily, seeing the ter- 
ror of the poor father. " Your little Christophe bas 
done a service to our great queen Catherine* If we 
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manage to pull him out of the claws of the Guises yoa 
wlll see him some day councillor to the Parliament. 
Any man would gladly hâve his bones cracked three 
times over to stand so high in the good grâces of this 
dear sovereign, — a grand and noble genius, who will 
triumph in the end over ail obstacles. I hâve drawn 
the horoscope of the Duc de Guise ; he will be killed 
within a year. Well, so Christophe saw the Prince de 
Condé — " 

^* You who read the future ought to know the past," 
said the furrier. 

^« My good man, I am not questioning you, I am tell- 
ing yoxx a fact. Now, if your son, who will to-morrow 
be placed in the prince's way as he passes, should rec- 
ognize him, or if the prince should recognize your son, 
the head of Monsieur de Condë will fall. God knows 
what will become of his accomplice ! However, don't 
be alarmed. Neither 3'our son nor the prince will die ; 
I hâve drawn their horoscope, — thej' will live ; but I do 
not know in what way they will get out of this affair. 
Without distrusting the certaint}' of my calculations, 
we must do something to bring about results. To-mor- 
row the prince will receive, from sure hands, a prayer- 
book in which we convey the information to him. God 
grant that your son be cautions, for him we cannot warn. 
A single glance of récognition will cost the prince's lifc. 
Therefore, although the queen-mother has every reason 
to trust in Christophe's faithfulness — ^ 

*' They 've put it to a cruel test ! *' cried the furrier. 

*'Don*tspeak sol Do 3'ou think the queen-mother 
is on a bed of roses? She is taking measures as if the 
Guises had already declded on the death of the prince ; 
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and right she is, the wise and prudent queen ! Now 
listen to me; she oounts on jou to help lier in ail 
things. Yoa bave some influence with the tiers-état^ 
where you represent tlie bodj of the guilds of Paris, 
and though the Guisards maj promise you to set your 
son at liberty, try to fool them and maintain the inde- 
pendence of the guilds. Demand the queen-mother as 
régent; the king of Navarre will publicly accept the 
proposai at the session of the States-general. 

<'But the king?" said Lecamus. 

** The king will die," replied Ruggiero ; " I bave read 
bis horoscope. What the queen-mother requires you 
to do for ber at the States-general is a very simple thing ; 
but there is a far greater service which she asks of you. 
You belped Ambroise Paré in bis studies, you are bis 
friend — '' 

" Ambroise now loves the Duc de Guise more than 
be loves me ; and be is right, for he owes bis place to 
bim. Besides, he is faitbful to the king. Though he 
inclines to the Reformed religion, he will never do any- 
tbing against bis duty." 

" Curse thèse honest meni" cried the Florentine. 
" Ambroise boasted this evening that he could bring 
the little king safely through bis présent illness (for he 
is really ill). If the king recovers bis health, the Guises 
triumpb, the princes die, the bouse of Bourbon becomes 
extinct, we shall retum to Florence, your son will be 
hanged, and the Lorrains will easily get the better of 
the other sons of France — " 

" Great God ! " exclaimed Lecamus. 

"Don't cry out in that way, — it is like a burgher 
wbo knows nothing of the court, — but go at once to 
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Ambroise and find out from him what he intends to do 
to save the king's llfe. If there îs anjthing decided on, 
corne back to me at once, and tell me the treatment in 
wbich he bas sucb faith." 

''Bat — " aaid Lecamos. 

"Obey blindly, my dear fHend; otherwiseyou will 
get your mind bewildered." 

*'He is right," thought the fbrrier. "I had better 
not know more ; " and he went at once in search of the 
king's surgeon, who lived at a hostelry in the place du 
Martroi. 

Catherine de' Mediei was at this moment in a politi- 
cal extremity very much like that in which poor Chris- 
tophe had seen her at Blois. Though she had been in 
a way trained by the struggle, though she had exer- 
cised her lofty intellect by the lessons of that fîrst de- 
feat, her présent situation, while nearly the same, had 
become more critical, more perilous than it was at Am- 
boise. Events, like the woman herself, had magnifîcd. 
Though she seemed to be in full accordance with the 
Guises, Catherine held in her hand the threads of a 
wisely planned conspiracy against her terrible associ- 
ates; and was only awaiting a propitious moment to 
throw off the mask. The cardinal had just obtained 
the positive certaint}' that Catherine was deceiving him. 
Her subtle Italian spirit felt that the Younger branch 
was the best hindrance she could oâfer to the ambition 
of the duke and cardinal ; and (in spite of the advice of 
the two Gondis, who urged her to let the Guises wreak 
their vengeance on the Bourbons) she defeated the 
scheme concocted by them with Spain to seize the prov- 
ince of Béarn, by warning Jeanne d'Albret, queen of 
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Navarre, of that threatened danger. As this state secret 
was known only to them and to the queen-mother, the 
Gaises knew of coarse who had betrayed it, and re- 
solved to send her back to Florence. But In order to 
make thernselves perfectly sure of what they called ber 
treason against the State (the State being the bouse of 
Lorraine), the duke and cardinal confided to her their 
intention of getting rid of the king of Navarre. The 
précautions instantly taken by Antoine proved conclu- 
sively to the two brothers that the secrets known only 
to them and the queen-mother had been divulged by 
the latter. The cardinal instantly taxed her with 
treachery, in présence of François II., — threatening 
her with an edict of banishment in case of future indis- 
crétion, which might, as they said, put the kingdom in 
danger. 

Catherine, who then felt herself in the utmost péril, 
acted in the spirit of a great king, giving proof of her 
high capacity. It must be added, however, that she 
was abl}' seconded by her friends. UHôpital managed 
to send her a note, written in the foUowing tenus : — 

" Do not allow a prince of the blood to be put to death 
by a committee ; or you will yourself be carried off in some 
way." 

Catherine sent Birago to Vignay to tell the chan- 
celier (l'Hôpital) to corne to Orléans at once, in spite of 
his being in disgrâce. Birago retumed the very night 
of which we are writing, and was now a few miles from 
Orléans with l'Hôpital, who heartily avowed himself for 
the queen-mother. Chivemi, whose fidelity was very 
justly suspected by the Guises, had escaped from 
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Orléans, and reached Ecoaen in ten hours, bj a forced 
march which almost oost him his life. There he told 
the Connétable de Montmorency of the péril of his 
nephew, the Prince de Condé, and the audacious hopes 
of the Gaises. The Connétable, furioas at the thought 
that the prince's life hung upon that of François II., 
started for Orléans at once with a hundred noblemen 
and fifbeen handred cavalry. In order to take the 
Messieurs de Guise by surprise he avoided Paris, and 
came direct from Écouen to Corbeil, and from Corbeil 
to Pithiviers by the valley of the Essonne. 

'^ Soldier against soldier, we must leave no chances," 
he said on the occasion of this bold march. 

Anne de Montmorency, who had saved France at the 
time of the invasion of Provence by Charles V., and 
tlie Duc de Guise, who had stopped the second invasion 
of the emperor at Metz, were, in truth, the two great 
warriors of France at this pcriod. Catherine had 
awaited this précise moment to rouse the inextinguish- 
able hatred of the Connétable, whose disgrâce aud 
banishment were the work of the Guises. The Marquis 
de Simeuse, however, who commanded at Gien, being 
made aware of the large force approaching under com- 
mand of the Connétable, Jumped on his horse hopiug to 
reach Orléans in time to warn the duke and cardinal. 

Sure that the Connétable would come to the rescue of 
his nephew, and full of confidence in the Chancelier 
THôpitaFs dévotion to the royal cause, the qiieen- 
mother revived the hopes and the boldness of the 
Reformed party. The Colignys and the friends of the 
house of Bourbon, aware of their danger, now made 
common cause with the adhérents of the queen-mother. 
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A coalition between thèse opposing interests, attacked 
by a common enemy, formed itself silently in the States- 
general, where it soon became a question of appointing 
Catherine as régent in case the king should die. Cath- 
erine, whose faith in astrology was much greater than 
her faith in the Church, now dared ail against her 
oppressors, seeing that her son was ill and apparently 
dying at the expiration of the time assigned to his 
life by the famous sorceress^ whom Nostradamos had 
brought to her at the château of Chaumont. 
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XL 

AMBBOISE PAB£. 

SoME days before the terrible end of the reign of 
François II., the king insisted on sailing down the 
Loire, wishing not to be in the town of Orléans on the 
day when the Prince de Condé was executed. Having 
yielded the head of the prince to the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, he was equally in dread of a rébellion among the 
townspeople and of the prayers and supplications of 
the Princesse de Condé. At the moment of embarka- 
tion, one of the cold winds which sweep along the Loire 
at the beginning of winter gave him so sharp an ear- 
ache that he was obliged to return to his apartments ; 
there he took to his bed, not leaving it again until he 
died. In contradiction of the doctors, who, with the 
exception of Chapelain, were his enemies, Ambroise 
Paré insisted that an abscess was foimed in the king's 
head, and that unless an issue were given to it, the 
danger of death would increase daily. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, and the curfew law, which was 
sternly enforced in Orléans, at this time practically in 
a State of siège, Paré's lamp shone from his window, 
and he was deep in study, when Lecamus called to 
him from below. Recognizing the voice of his old 
friend, Paré ordered that he should be admitted. 

^^ You take no rest, Ambroise ; while saviug the lives 
of others you are wasting your own," said the furrier 
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as he entered, looking at the sargeon, who sat, with 
opened books and scattered instruments, before the head 
of a dead man, lately buried and now disinterred, iu 
which lie had cat an opening. 

^' It is a matter of saving the king's life." 

"Are you sure of doing it, Ambroise?" cried the 
old man, trembling. 

^^ As sure as I am of my own existence. The king^ 
my old friend, has a morbid ulcer pressing on bis brain, 
wblch will presently sufTuse it if no vent is given to it, 
and the danger is imminent. But by boring the skull 
I expect to release the pus and clear the head. I hâve 
already performed this opération three times. It was 
invented by a Piedmontese ; but I bave had the honor to 
perfect it The first opération I performed was at the 
siège of Metz, on Monsieur de Pienne, whom I cured, 
who was afterwards ail the more intelligent in consé- 
quence. His was an abscess caused by the blow of 
an arquebuse. The second was on the head of a 
pauper, on whom I wanted to prove the value of the 
audacious opération Monsieur de Pienne had allowed 
me to perform. The third I did in Paris on a gentle- 
man, who is now entirel}' recovered. Trepanning — 
that is the name given to the opération — is very 
little known. Patients refuse it, partly because of the 
imperfection of the instruments; but I bave at last 
improved them. I am practising now on this skull, that 
I may be sure of not failing to-morrow» when I operate 
on the head of the king." 

" You ought indeed to be very sure you are right, for 
your own head would be in danger in case — " 

^'l 'd wager my life I can cure him," replied Ambroise, 

15 
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with the conviction of a man of genias. '* Ab ! my 
old friend, wbere's the danger of boring into a skull 
with proper précautions? That is what soldicrs do in 
battle every day of their lives, without taking any 
précautions." 

" My son," said the burgber, boldly, "do you know 
that to save the king is to ruin France? Do you know 
that this instrument of yours will place the crown of 
the Valois on the bead of the Lorrain who calls himself 
the heir of Charlemagne ? Do you know that surgery 
and policy are at this moment sternly opposed to each 
other? Yes, the trîumpb of your genius will be the 
death of your religion. If the Guises gain the regency, 
the blood of the Reformers will flow like water. Be a 
greater citizen than you ai*e a surgeon ; oversleep your- 
self to-morrow morning and leave a free ficld to the 
other doctors who if they cannot cure the king will cure 
France." 

"II" exclaimed Paré. " I leave a man to die when 
I can cure him ? No, no ! were I to hang as an abettor 
of Calvin I shall go early to court. Do you not feel 
that the fîrst and only reward I shall ask will be the life 
of your Christophe? Surely at such a moment Queen 
Mary can deny me nothing." 

*'AIas! my friend," returned Lecamus, "the little 
king bas refused the pardon of the Prince de Condé to 
the princess. Do not kill your religion by saving the 
life of a man who ought to die." 

"Do not you meddie with God's ordering of the 
future ! " cried Paré. *' Honest men can bave but one 
motto: Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra/ — do 
thy duty, come what will. That is what I did at the 
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siège of Calais when I put mj foot on the face of the 
Duc de Guise, — I ran the risk of being strangled by his 
friends and his servants ; but to-day I am surgeon to 
the king ; moreover I am of the Reformed religion ; 
and yet the Guises are my friends. I shall save the 
king," cried the surgeon, with the sacred enthusiasm 
of a conviction bestowed by genius^ *' and God willsave 
France I " 

A knock was heard on the street door and presently 
one of Paré's ser\'ants gave a paper to Lecamus, who 
read aloud thèse terrifying words : — 

*' A scaffold is being erected at the couvent of the Récol- 
lets : the Prince de Condé will be beheaded there tomorrow/' 

Ambroise and Lecamus looked at each other with an 
expression of the deepest horror. 

" I will go and see it for myself," said the furrier. 

No sooner was he in the open street than Ruggiero 
took his arm and asked by what means Ambroise Paré 
proposed to save the king. Fearing some trickery^ the 
old man, instead of answering, replied that he wished to 
go and see the scaffold. The astrologer accompanied 
him to the place des Récollets, and there, truly enough, 
they found the carpenters putting up the horrible frame- 
work by torchlight 

'^ Hey, my friend," said Lecamus to one of the men, 
'^ what are you doing hère at this time of night? " 

^' We are preparing for the hanging of heretics, as 
the blood-letting at Amboise did n't cure them," said a 
young Rëcollet who was superintending the woïk. 

'' Monseigneur the cardinal is very right," said Rug- 
giero, prudently ; " but in my country we do better." 
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'* What do jou do? " Baid the young priest. 

" We burn them." 

Lecamus was forœd to lean on the astarologer'a arm, 
for bis legs gave way beneath him ; he thought it prob- 
able that on the morrow his son would hang from one 
of those gibbetB. The poor old man was throst between 
two aciences, astrology and aurgery, both of which 
promised him the life of his son, for whom in ail proba- 
bility that scaffold was now erecting. In the trouble 
and distress of his mind, the Florentine was able to 
knead him like dough. 

*^ Well, my worthy dealer in minever, what do y ou 
say now to the Lorraine jokes? " whispered Ruggiero. 

^^ Alas ! y ou know I would give my skin if that of 
my son werc safe and sound." 

^^That is talkiug like your trade," said the Italian ; 
'' but explain to me the opération which Ambroise means 
to perform upon the king, and in return I will promise 
you the life of your son." 

" Faithfully?" exclaimed the old furrier. 

" Shall I swear it to you? " said Ruggiero. 

Thereupon the poor old man repeated his conversa- 
tion with Ambroise Paré to the astrologer, who, the 
moment that the secret of the great surgeon was di- 
vulged to him, lefb the poor father abruptly in the street 
in utter despair. 

'^ What the devil does he mean, that miscreant ? " cried 
Lecamus, as he watched Ruggiero hurrying with rapid 
Bteps to the place de TEstape. 

Lecamus was ignorant of the terrible scène that was 
taking place around the royal bed, where the imminent 
danger of the king's death and the conséquent loss of 
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power to the Guises had caused the hasty érection of 
the scaffold for the Prince de Condé, wliose sentence had 
been pronounced, as it were by default, — the exécution 
of it being delayed by the king's illness. 

Absolutely no one but the persons on duty were in 
the hails, staircases, and courtyard of the royal rési- 
dence, Le Bailliage. The crowd of courtiers were 
flocking to the house of the king of Navarre, on whom 
the regency would devolve on the death of the king, ac- 
cording to the laws of the kingdom. The French nobil- 
ity, alarmed by the audacity of the Guises, felt the need 
of rallying around the chief of the younger branch, 
when, ignorant of the queen-mother's Italian policy, 
they saw her the apparent slave of the duke and cardi- 
nal. Antoine de Bourbon, faithful to his secret agree- 
ment with Catherine, was bound not to renounce the 
regency in her favor until the States-general had de- 
clared for it 

Thé solitude in which the king's house was lefb had a 
powerful effect on the mind of the Duc de Guise when, 
on his retum from an inspection, made by way of pré- 
caution through the city, he found no one there but the 
friends who were attached exclusively to his own for- 
tunes. The chamber in which was the king's bed adjoined 
the great hall of the Bailliage. It was at that period pan- 
elied in oak. The ceiling, composed of long, narrow 
boards carefuUy Joined and painted, was covered with 
blue arabesques on a gold ground, a part of which being 
tom down about fifty years ago was instantly purchased by 
a lover of antiquities. This room, hung with tapestry, 
the floor being covered with a carpet, was so dark and 
gloomy that the torches threw scarcely any light The 
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vast foar-post bedstead with its silken cartains was like 
a tomb. Beside her husband, close to his pillow, sat 
Mary Stuart, and near her the Cardinal de Lorraine. 
Catherine was seated in a chair at a Utile distance. 
The famous Jean Chapelain, the phjsician on duty (who 
was afberwards chief physicîan to Charles IX.) was 
standing before the fireplace. The deepest silence 
reîgned. The young king, pale and shrunken, lay as 
if baried in his sheets, his pinched little face scarcely 
showing on the pillow. The Duchesse de Guise, sitting 
on a stool, attended Queen Mary, whîle on the other 
side, near Catherine, in the recess of a wîndow. Ma- 
dame de Fiesque stood watching the gestures and looks 
of the queen-mother ; for she knew the dangers of her 
position. 

In the hall, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. 
Monsieur de C^'pierre, governor of the Duc d'Orléans 
and now appointed governor of the town, occupied one 
corner of the fireplace with the two Gondis. Cardinal 
de Tournon, who in this crisis espoused the intercsts 
of the queen-roother on findlng himself treated as an 
inferior by the Cardinal de Lorraine, of whom he was 
certainly the ecclesiastical equal, talked in a low voice 
to the Gondis. The marshals de Vieilleville and Saint- 
André and the keeper of the seals, who presided at the 
States-general, were talking together in a whisper of 
the dangers to which the Guises were exposed. 

The lieutenant-general of the kingdom crossed the 
room on his entrance, casting a rapid glance about him, 
and bowed to the Duc d'Orléans whom he saw there. 

" Monseigneur," he said, " this wlll teach you to 
know men. The Catholic nobility of the kingdom hâve 
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gone to pay coart to a heretîo prince, believlng that the 
States-general wîll give the regencj to the heirs of a 
traitor who long detained io prison jour illustrions 
grandfather." 

Then having saîd thèse words, whîch were destincd 
to plongh a furrow in the heart of the young prince, he 
passed into the bedroom, where the king was not so 
much asleep as plunged in a heavy torpor. The Duc 
de Guise was usually able to correct the sinister aspect 
of his scarred face by an affable and pleasing manner, 
but on this occasion, when he saw the instrument of his 
power breaklng in his very hands, he was unable to 
force a smile. The cardinal, whose civil courage was 
equal to his brothcr's military daring, advanced a few 
steps to meet hîm. 

^^ Robertet thinks that little Pinard is sold to the 
queen-mother," he whispered, leading the duke into the 
haU ; ^^ they are using him to work upon the members 
of the States-general." 

" Well, what does it signify if we are betrayed by a 
secretary when ail else betrays us?" cried the lieuten- 
ant-general. '^The town is for the Reformation, and 
we are on the eve of a revolt. Yes ! the Wasps are 
discontented ; " he continued, giving the Orléans people 
their nickname ; '' and if Paré does not save the king 
we shall hâve a terrible uprising. Before long we shall 
be forced to besiege Orléans, which is nothing but a 
bog of Huguenots." 

^' I hâve been watching that Italian woman," said 
the cardinal, '' as she sits thcre with absolute insensi* 
bility. She is watching and waiting, God forgive her I 
for the death of her son ; and I ask myself whether we 
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should not do a wise thing to arrest her at once, and 
also the king of Navarre." 

'' It is already more than we want upon oar hands to 
bave the Prince de Condé in prison," replied the 
doke. 

The Sound of a horseman riding in haste to the gâte 
of the Bailliage echoed through the hall. The duke 
and cardinal went to the window, and by the light of 
the torches wbich were in the portico the duke recog- 
nized on the rider's bat the famous Lorraine cross, 
which the cardinal had latelj ordered bis partisans to 
wear. He sent an officer of the guard, who was 
stationed in the antechamber, to give entrance to the 
new-comer ; and went himself, followed bj bis brother, 
to meet him on the landing. 

" What is it, my dear Simeuse?" asked the duke, 
with that charm of manner which he always displayed 
to military men, as soon as he recognized the governor 
of Gien. 

"The Connétable bas reached Pithiviers; he lefb 
Écouen with two thousand cavalry and one bundred 
nobles." 

" With their suites?" 

"Yes, monseigneur," replied Simeuse; "in ail, two 
thousand six bundred men. Some say that Thoré is 
behind them with a body of infantry. If the Conné- 
table delays awhile, expecting bis son, you still bave 
time to repulse bim — " 

"Is that ail you know? Are the reasons of this 
sudden call to arms made known?" 

'* Montmorency talks as little as he writes ; go you 
and meet bim, brother, while I prépare to welcome bim 
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with the head of hîs nephew," saîd the cardinal, giving 
orders that Robertet be sent to htm at once. 

'' Vieille ville ! " cried the duke to the maréchal, who 
came immediately. ^' The Connétable has the audacity 
to corne hère under arms ; if I go to meet him will you 
be responsible to hold the town? " 

''As soon as you leave it the barghers will fly to 
arms ; and who can answer for the resolt of an affair 
between cavalry and citizens in thèse narrow streets?" 
replied the maréchal 

'< Monseigneur," said Robertet, rushing hastily up 
the stairs, '' the Chancelier de l'Hôpital is at the gâte 
and asks to enter ; are we to let him in? " 

*' Yes, open the gâte," answered the cardinal. 
'^ Connétable and chancelier together would be danger- 
ous; we must separate them. We hâve been boldly 
tricked by the queen-mother into choosing l'Hôpital as 
chancellor." 

Robertet nodded to a captain of the guard, who 
awaited an answer at the foot of the staircase ; then he 
tarned round quickly to receive the orders of the 
cardinal. 

''Monseigneur, I take the liberty," he said, making 
one last effort, '' to point out that the sentence shonld 
be approved by the hing in council. If you violate the 
saw on a prince of the blood, it will not be respected 
for either a cardinal or a Duc de Guise." 

"Pinard has upset your mind, Robertet," said the 
cardinal, stemly. " Do you not know that the king 
signed the order of exécution the day he was about to 
leave Orléans, in order that the sentence might be 
carried out in his absence?" 
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The lieutenant-général listened to thîs discussion 
without a Word, but he took bis brotber by the arm and 
led him into a corner of the hall. 

*' Undoubtedly," he said, ** the heirs of Charlemagne 
bave the right to recover the crown which was usurped 
from their bouse by Hugh Capet; but can they do it? 
The pear îs not yet ripe. Our nephew is d^ing, and the 
whole court bas gone over to the king of Navarre." 

'^ The king's heart failed him, or the Béarnais would 
bave been stabbed before now," said the cardinal; 
'^and we could easily bave disposed of the Valois 
children." 

" We are very ill-placed hère," said the duke ; " the 
rébellion of the town will be supported by the States- 
general. L'Hôpital, whom we protected while the 
queen-mother opposed bis appointment, is to-day against 
us, and 3*et it is all-iroportant that we should bave the 
justiciary with us. Catherine bas too man}^ supporters 
at the présent time ; we cannot send her back to Italy. 
Besides, there are still three Valois princes — " 

'* She is no longer a mother, she is ail queen/* said 
the cardinal. " In my opinion, this is the moment to 
make an end of her. Vigor, and more and more vigor ! 
that 's my prescription ! " he cried. 

So saying, the cardinal returned to the king's cham- 
ber, folio wed by the duke. The priest went straight to 
the queen-mother. 

'* The papers of Lasagne, the secretary of the Prince 
de Condé, hâve been communicated to you, and you 
now know that the Bourbons are endeavoring to de- 
throne your son." 

'* I know ail that," said Catherine. 
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^' Well, then, will yon give ordeni to arrest the kÎDg 
of Navarre?" 

^-There is," she said with dignity, '^ a lieutenant- 
gênerai of the kingdom." 

At this instant François II. groaned piteously, com- 
plaining aloud of the terrible pains in his ear. The 
physician left the fireplace where he was warming him- 
self, and went to the bedside to examine the king's 
head. 

'^ Well, monsieur? " said the Duc de Guise, inteiTOg- 
atively. 

'^ I dare not take upon myself to apply a blister to 
draw the abscess. Midtre Ambroise has promised 
to save the king's life by an opération, and I might 
thwart it." 

" Let us postpone the treatment till to-morrow mom- 
ing," said Catherine, coldly, '^ and order ail the physi- 
cians to be présent ; for we ail know the calumnies to 
whlch the death of kings gives rise.'' 

She went to her son and kissed his hand ; then she 
withdrew to her own apartments. 

'' With what composnre that audacious daughter of a 
shop-keeper alluded to the death of the dauphin, poi- 
soned by Montecuculi, one of her own Italian followers ! " 
said Mary Stuart 

''Mary!" cried the little king, " my grandfather 
never doubted her innocence." 

^' Can we prevent that woman from coming hère to- 
morrow ? " said the queen to her uncles in a low voice. 

'^ What will become of us if the king dies ? " retumed 
the cardinal, in a whisper. '^ Catherine will shovel us 
ail into his grave." 
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Thus the question was plainly put between Catherine 
de' Mcdici and the house of Lorraine during that fatal 
night The arrivai of the Connétable de Montmorency 
and the Chancelier de FHôpital were distinct indica- 
tions of rébellion ; the morning of the next day would 
therefore be décisive. 
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XII. 



DEATH OF FRANÇOIS H. 

On the morrow the qaeen-mother was the first to 
enter the kîng's chamber. She found no one there but 
Mary Stuart, pale and weary, who had passed the night 
in prayer beside the bed. The Duchesse de Guise had 
kept her mistress company, and the maids of honor had 
taken turns in relieving one another. The young king 
siept. Neîther the duke nor the cardinal had yet ap« 
peared. The priest, who was bolder than the soldier« 
had, it was afberward said, put forth his ntmost energy 
during the night to induce his brother to make himself 
king. But, in face of the assembled States-general, 
and threatened by a battle with Montmorency, the 
Balafré declared the circumstances unfavorable ; he 
refused, against his brother's utmost urgency, to arrest 
the king of Navarre, the queen-mother, l'Hôpital, the 
Cardinal de Toumon, the Gondis, Euggiero, and 
Birago, objecting that such violent measures would 
bring on a gênerai rébellion. He postponed the cardi- 
nal's scheme until the fate of François II. should be 
determined. 

The deepest silence reigned in the kîng's chamber. 
Catherine, accompanied by Madame de Fiesque, went 
to the bedside and gazed at her son with a semblance 
of grief that was admirably simulated. She put her 
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handkerchief to her eyes and walked to the window 
where Madame de Fiesque brought her a seat Thenoe 
8he could see into the courtyard. 

It had been agreed between Catherine and the Cardinal 
de Toumon that if the Connétable should successfully 
enter the town the cardinal would corne to the king's 
house with the two Gondis; if otherwise, he would 
corne alone. At nine in the morning the duke and 
cardinal, foUowed by their gentlemen, who remained in 
the hall, entered the king*s bedroom, — the captain on 
duty having informed them that Ambroise Paré had 
arrived, together with Chapelain and three other physi- 
dans, who hated Paré and were ail in the queen-mother*8 
interests. 

A few moments later and the great hall of the Bailli- 
age presented much the same aspect as that of the 
Salle des gardes at Blois on the day when Christophe 
was put to the torture and the Duc de Guise was pro- 
claimed lieutenant-governor of the kiugdom, — with the 
single exception that whereas love and jo}- overflowed 
the royal chamber and the Guises triumphed^ dcath and 
mouming now reigned witbin that darkened room, and 
the Guises fclt that power was slipping through their 
fingers. The maids of honor of the two queeus were 
again in their scparate camps on either side of the fire- 
place, in which glowed a monstrous fire. The hall was 
fiUed with courtiers. The news — spread about, no one 
knew how — of some daring opération contemplated by 
Ambroise Paré to save the king's life, had brought back 
the lords and gentlemen who had deserted the house the 
day before. The outer staircase and courtjard were 
filled by an anxious crowd. The scaffold erected during 
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the night for the Prince de Condé opposite to the con- 
vent of the BëcoUets, had amazed and startled the whole 
nobility. Ail présent spoke In a low voice and the talk 
was the same mixture as at Blois, of frivolous and seri- 
ons, light and earnest matters. The habit of expecting 
troubles, sudden révolutions, calls to arms» rebellions, 
and great events, whieh marked the long period during 
which the house of Valois was slowly being extinguished 
in spite of Catherine de' Medici's great efforts to pré- 
serve it, took its rise at this time. 

A dcep silence prevailed for a certain distance beyond 
the door of the king's chamber, which was guarded by 
two halberdiers, two pages, and by the cap tain of the 
Scotch guard. Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
held a prisoner in his own house, leamed by his 
présent désertion the hopes of the courtiers who had 
flocked to him the day before, and was homfied by the 
news of the préparations madc during the night for the 
exécution of his brother. 

Standing before the fîreplace in the great hall of the 
Bailliage was one of the greatest and noblest figures 
of that day, — the Chancelier de l'Hôpital, wearing his 
crimson robe lined and edged with ermine, and his cap 
on his head according to the privilège of his office. 
This courageous man, seeing that his benefactors were 
traitorous and self-seeking, held firmly to the cause of 
the kings, represented by the queen-mother ; at the risk 
of losing his head, he had gone to Rouen to consult 
with the Connétable de Montmorency. No one ven- 
tured to draw him from the revery in which he was 
plunged. Robertet, the secretary of State, two mar- 
shals of France, Vieilleville, and Saint-André, and the 
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keeper of the seals, were collected in a gronp beforo . 
the chancellor. The courtiers présent were not pre- 
cisely jesting ; but their talk was malicious, especialiy 
among those who were not for the Guises. 

Presently voices were heard to rise in the king's 
chamber. The two marshals, Robertet and the chan- 
cellor went nearer to the door ; for not only was the life 
of the king in question, but, as the whole court knew 
well, the chancellor, the queen-mother, and her adhér- 
ents were in the utmost danger. A deep silence fell on 
the whole assembly. 

Ambroise Paré had by this time examined the king*s 
head ; he thought the moment propitious for his opéra- 
tion ; if it was not performed suffusion would take place, 
and François II. might die at any moment. As soon 
as the duke and cardinal entered the chamber he 
explained to ail présent the causes of the king's illness, 
stating that in so urgent a case it was necessary to 
trépan the head, and he now walted till the king's pby- 
sician ordered him to perform the opération. 

'' Cut the head of m}* son as though it were a plank ! 
— with that horrible instrument ! " cried Catherine de* 
Medici. "Maître Ambroise, I will not permit it" 

The physicians were consulting together ; but Cath- 
erine spoke in so loud a voice that her words reached, 
as she intended they should, beyond the door. 

" But, madame, if there is no other way to savc 
him ? " said Mary Stuart, wceping. 

'* Ambroise," cried Catherine ; " remember that your 
head will answer for the king's life." 

" We are opposed to the treatment suggested by 
Maître Ambroise," said the three physicians. "The 
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king can be saved by iDJecting through the ear a 
rcmedy whîch will draw the contents of the abscess 
through that passage/' 

The Duc de Guise, who was watching Catherîne's 
face, suddenly went up to her and drew her into the 
recess of the window. 

"Madame," he said, *'you wish the death of your 
son ; you are in league with our enemies, and hâve been 
since Blois. This moming the Counsellor Viole told 
the son of your fUrricr that the Prince de Condé's head 
was about to be eut off. That young man, who, when 
the question was applied, persisted in denying ail rela- 
tions with the prince, made a sign of farewell to him as 
he passed before the window of his dungeon. You saw 
your unhappy accomplice tortured with royal insensl- 
bility. You are now endeavoring to prevent the recov- 
ery of your eldest son. Your conduct forces us to 
believe that the death of the dauphin, which placed the 
crown on your husband's head was not a natural one, 
and that Montecuculi was your — " 

'' Monsieur le chancelier ! *' cried Catherine, at a sign 
from whom Madame de Flesque opened both sides of 
the bedroom door. 

The Company in the hall then saw the scène that was 
taking place in the royal chamber : the liyid little king, 
his face half dead, his eyes sightless, his lips stammer- 
ing the word ''Mary,'* as he held the hand of the 
weeping queen; the Duchesse de Guise motionless, 
frightened by Catherine's daring act; the duke and 
cardinal, also alarmed, keeping close to the queen- 
mother and resolving to hâve her arrested on the spot 
by Maillé-Bréisé ; lastly, the tall Ambroise Paré, assisted 

16 
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by the king's phTsioian, holdlDg his instrnment in his 
hand but not daring to b^n the opération, for which 
oomposure and total silence were as necessary as the 
oonsent of the other surgeons. 

** Monsieor le chancelier,** said Catherine, *' the Mes- 
sieurs de Guise wish to authorize a strange opération 
npon the person of the king ; Ambroise Pare is prepar- 
ing to eut open his head. I, as the king's mother and 
a member of the council of the rcgency, — I protest 
against what appears to me a crime of Use-majesti. 
The king's physicians advise an injection through the 
ear, which seems to me as efficacious and less danger- 
ous than the brutal opération proposed by Pare." 

When the oompany in the haU heard thèse words a 
smothered murmur rose fh>m their midst ; the cardinal 
allowed the chancellor to enter the bedroom and then 
he closed the door. 

** I am lieutenant-general of the kingdom/' said the 
Due de Guise ; " and I would hâve 3'ou know, Monsieur 
le chancelier, that Ambroise, the king's surgeon, answcrs 
for his life." 

''Ah! if this be the tum that things are taking!** 
exclaimed Ambroise Paré. " I know my rights and 
how I should proceed." He stretched his arm over the 
bed. '' This bed and the kiug are mine. I claim to be 
sole mastcr of this case and solely responsible. I know 
the duties of my office ; I shall opcrate upon the king 
without the sanction of the physicians." 

'* Save him! " said the cardinal, ''and you shall be 
the richest man in France." 

" Go on I " cried Mary Stuart, pressing the suigeon's 
hand. 
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*' I cannot prevent it," said the chancellor; " but I 
shall record the protest of the queen-mother.*' 

'' Robertet I " called the Duc de Guise. 

When Robertet entered, the lieutenant-general pointed 
to the chancellor. 

'^ I appoint you chancellor of France in the place of 
that traitor," he said. *' Monsieur de Maillé, take Mon- 
sieur de THôpital and put him in the prison of the 
Prince de Condë. As for jou, madame,*' he added, 
tuming to Catherine ; '^ your protest will not be re- 
ceived ; you ougbt to be aware that any such protest 
must be supported by sufiScient force. I act as the 
faithful subject and loyal servant of king François II., 
my master. Go on, Ambroise," he added, looking at 
the surgeon. 

"Monsieur de Guise,'* said l'Hôpital; *'if you 
employ violence either upon the king or upon the chan- 
cellor of France, remember that enough of the nobility 
of France are in that hall to rise and arrest you as a 
traiter." 

*' Oh I my lords," cried the great surgeon ; "if you 
continue thèse arguments you will soon proclaim 
Charles IX I — for king François îs about to die." 

Catherine de' Medici, absolutely impassive, gazed 
from the window. 

" Well, then, we shall employ force to make ourselves 
masters of this room/' said the cardinal^ advancing to 
the door. 

But when he opened it even he was terrified; the 
whole house was deserted I The courtiers, certain now 
of the death of the king, had gone in a body to the 
king of Navarre. 
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"Well, go on, perfonn jour duty/' cried Maiy 
Stuart, yehementlj, to Ambroise. *^I — and joa, 
dachess," she said to Madame de Guiae, — *^ will 
protect you." 

^' Madame/' said Ambroise ; '' my zeal was carrying 
me away. The doctors, wlth the exception of my 
friend Chapelain, prefer an injection, and it is my duty 
to sabmit to their wishes. If I had been chief surgeon 
and chief physician, which I am not, the king's life 
would probably hâve been saved. Give that to me, 
gentlemen," he said, stretching ont his hand for the 
syringe, i/^hich he proceeded to fill. 

*^ Grood God ! " cried Mary Stuart, *' bat I order yoa 
to — " 

'' Alas! madame/* said Ambroise, ^' I am uuder the 
direction of thèse gentlemen." 

The young queen placed herself between the surgeon, 
the doctors, and the other persons présent. The chief 
physician held the king's head, and Ambroise made the 
injection into the ear. The duke and the cardinal 
watched the proceeding attentively. Robertet and 
Monsieur de Maillé stood motionless. Madame de 
Fiesque, at a sîgn from Catherine, glided unperceived 
from the room. A moment later THôpital boldly opened 
the door of the king's chamber. 

" I arrive in good time," said the voice of a man 
whose hasty steps echoed through the great hall, and 
who stood the next moment on the thresbold of the 
open door. ^' Ah, messieurs, so you meant to take off 
the head of my good nephew, the Prince de Condé? 
Instead of that, you hâve forced the lion from his lair 
and — hère I am!" added the Connétable de Mont- 
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morency. ^ Ambroise, you shall not plunge your knlfe 
into the head of my king. The first prince of the 
blood, Antoine de Bourbon, the Prince de Condë, the 
queen-motber, the Connétable, and the chancellor forbid 
the opération." 

To Catherine's great satisfaction, the king of Navarre 
and the Prince de Condé now entered the room, 

^^ What does this mean?" said the Duc de Guise, 
laying his hand on bis dagger. 

^' It means that in my capacity as Connétable, I hâve 
dismissed the sentinels of ail your posts. Tête Dieu t 
you are not in an enemy's country, methinks. The 
king, our master, is in the midst of his loyal snbjects, 
and the States-general must be suffered to deliberate 
at liberty. I corne, messieurs, fh)m the States-general. 
I carried the protest of my nephew de Condé before 
that assembly, and three hundred of those gentlemen 
hâve released him. You wish to shed royal blood and 
to decimate the nobility of the kingdom, do you ? Ha I 
in future, I defy you, and ail your schemes, Messieurs 
de Lorraine. If you order the king's head opened, by 
this sword which saved France fh>m Charles Y., I say 
ît shall not be done — " 

^'All the more," said Ambroise Paré; ^'becauseit 
is now too late ; the suffusion has begun.'' 

^'Your reign is over, messieurs,*' said Catherine to 
the Guises, seeing from Paré's face that there was no 
longer any hope. 

^^ Ah ! madame, you hâve killed your own son," cried 
Mary Stuart as she bonnded like a lîoness from the bed 
to the window and seized the queen-mother by the arm^ 
gripping it violently. 
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^^ My dear," replied Catherine, giving her daagbte^ 
in-law a cold, keen glance in whîch she allowed ber 
hatred, repressed for the last six months, to overflow ; 
*' jon, to whose inordinate love we owe this death, jou 
wiil now go to reign in jour Seotland, and joa will 
start to-morrow. I am régent de facto.'* The three 
physicians having made her a sign, '^Messieurs,** she 
added, addressing the Guises, *Mt is agreed between 
Monsieur de Bourbon, appointed lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom by the States-general, and me that the 
conduct of the affaîrs of the State is our business 
solely. Corne, monsieur le chancelier/' 

'^ The king is dead! " said the Duc de Guise, com- 
pelled to perform bis duties as Grand-master. 

'* Long live King Charles IX. ! " cried ail the noble- 
men who had corne with the king of Navarre, the Prince 
de Condë, and the Connétable. 

The cérémonies which foUow the death of a king of 
France were performed In almost total solitude. When 
the king-at-arms proclalmed aloud three times in the 
hall, " The king is dead ! " there were very few persons 
présent to reply, " Vive le roi I '* 

The queen-mother, to whom the Comtesse de Fiesque 
had brought the Duc d*OrlëanS; now Charles IX., left 
the chamber, leading her son by the hand, and ail the 
remaining courtiers followed hen No one was left in 
the bouse where François II. had drawn bis last breatb, 
but the duke and the cardinal, the Duchesse de Guise, 
Mary Stuart, and Dayelle, together with the sentries at 
the door, the pages of the Grand-master, those of the 
cardinal, and their private secretaries. 
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" Vive la France ! " cried several Reformera in the 
Street, sounding the first ery of the opposition. 

Robertet, who owed ail he was to the duke and cardi- 
nal, terrified by thelr scheme and its présent failure, 
went over secretlj to the queen-mother, whom the am- 
bassadors of Spain, England, the Empire, and Poland, 
hastened to meet on the staircase, brought thitber by 
Cardinal de Tournon, who had gone to notify them as 
soon as he had made Queen Catherine a sign from the 
courtyard at the moment when she protested against 
the opération of Ambroise Paré. 

*' Well ! '' said the cardinal to the duke, ^* so the 
sons of Louis d'Outre-mer, the heirs of Charles de Lor- 
raine flinched and lacked courage/' 

'' We should hâve been exiled to Lorraine," replied 
the duke. ^'I déclare to you, Charles, that if the 
crown lay thcre before me I would not stretch out my 
hand to pick it up. That 's for my son to do." 

^^ Will he hâve, as you hâve had, the army and 
Church on his side ? " 

*' He will hâve something better." 

'* What? " 

'^Thepeople!" 

'^ Ah ! " exclaimed Mary Stuart, dasping the stiffened 
hand of her first husband, now dead, '* there is none 
but me to weep for this poor boy who loved me so ! " 

'^ How can we patch up matters with the queen- 
mother?" said the cardinal. 

^' Wait till she quarrels with the Huguenots/' replied 
the duchess. 

The conflicting interests of the house of Bourbon, 
of Catherine, of the Guises, and of the Reformed 
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partj prodaced sach confhsion in the town of OrlëanB 
thaty three dajs after the king's death, his body, 
completely forgotten in the Bailliage and pat into a 
coffin bj the menials of the house, was taken to Saint- 
Denis in a covered waggon, accompanied only by the 
Bishop of Senlis and two gentlemen. When the piti- 
able procession reached the little town of Ëtampes, a 
servant of the Chancelier THôpital fastened to the wag- 
gon this severe inscription, which history has preserved : 
^'Tann^^y de Chastel, where art thon? and yet thon 
wert a Frenchman I*' — a stem reproach, which fell with 
equal force on Catherine de' Medici, Mary Stnart, and 
the Guises. What Frenchman does not know that 
Tanneguy de Chastel spent thirty thousand crowns 
of the colnage of that day (one million of our francs) 
at the funeral of Charles VII., the benefactor of his 
bouse? 

No sooner did the toUing of the bells announce to 
the town of Orléans that François II. was dead, and the 
rumor spread that the Connétable de Montmorency 
had ordered the flinging open of the gâtes of the town, 
than Tourillon, the glover, rushed up into the garret of 
his house and went to a secret hiding-place. 

'^ Good heavens 1 can he be dead?'' he cried. 

Hearing the words, a man rose to his feet and an- 
swered, " Ready to serve!" — the password of the 
Beformers who belonged to Calvin. 

This man was Chaudieu, to wbom Tourillon now re- 
lated the e vents of the last eight day s, during which 
time he had prudently left the minister alone in his 
hiding-place with a twelve-pound loaf of bread for 
bis sole nourishment 
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'^ 60 instantly to the Prince de Condë, brother: ask 
him to give me a safe-conduct ; and Ûnd me a horse/' 
cried the minister. *' I must start at once.'' 
" Write him a Une, or he wiU not receive me." 
^' Hère/' said Chaudieu, after writing a few words, 
^' ask for a pass from the king of Navarre^ for I must 
go to Geneva without a moment's loss of time." 
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Two bours later ail was ready, and the ardent min- 
ister was on his way to Swltzerland, accompanied bj a 
nobleman in tbe service of tbe king of Navarre (of wbom 
Cbaudieu pretended to be tbe secretary), carrying witb 
biin despatcbes from tbe Reformers in tbe Daupbiné. 
Tbis sudden departure was cbiefly in tbe interests of 
Catberine de' Medici, wbo, in order to gain time to 
establisb ber power, bad made a bold proposition to tbe 
Reformers wbicb was kept a profound secret. Tbis 
strange proceeding explains tbe understandîng so sud- 
denly apparent between berself and the leaders of tbe 
Reform. Tbe wily woman gave, as a pledge of ber good 
faith, an intimation of ber désire to heal ail différences 
between the two churches by calling an assembly, wbicb 
sbould be neither a council, nor a conclave, nor a synod, 
but sbould be known by some new and distinctive name, if 
Calvin consented to the project When tbis secret was 
afterwards divulged (be it remarked in passing) it led 
to an alliance between tbe Duc de Guise and the Con- 
nétable de Montmorency against Catherine and tbe king 
of Navarre, — a strange alliance ! known in bistory as 
the Triumvirate, tbe Maréchal de Saint-André being tbe 
tbird personage in the purely Catholic coalition to wbicb 
tbis singular proposition for a ^^coUoquy" gave rise. 
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The secret of Catherine's wily poliey was rightly under- 
stood by the Guises ; they felt certain that the queen 
cared nothing for this mysterious assembly^ and was 
only temporizing witli her new allies in order to secnre 
a period of peace until the majority of Charles IX. ; but 
none the less did they deceive the Connétable into fear- 
ing a collusion of real interests between the queen and 
the Bourbons, — whereas, in reality, Catherine was 
playing them ail one against another. 

The queen had become, as the reader will perceive, 
extremely powerful in a very short time. The spirit of 
discussion and controversy which now sprang up was 
singularly favorable to her proposition. The Catholies 
and the Reformers were equally pleased to exhibit their 
brilliancy one after another in this tournament of 
words ; for that is what it actually was, and no more. 
It is extraordinary that historians hâve mistaken one 
of the wiliest schemes of the great queen for uncertainty 
and hésitation I Catherine ne ver went more directly to 
her own ends than in just such schemes which appeared 
to thwart them. The king of Navarre, quite incapable 
of understanding her motives, fell into her plan in ail 
sincerity, and despatched Chaudieu to Calvin, as we hâve 
seen. The minister had risked his life to be secretly in 
Orléans and watch events ; for he was, while there, in 
hourly péril of being discovered and hung as a man 
under sentence of banishment. 

According to the then fashion of travelling, Chaudieu 
could not reach Geneva before the month of February, 
and the negotiations were not likely to be concludcd be- 
fore the end of March ; consequently the assembly could 
certainly not take place before the month of May, 1561. 
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Catherine, meantime, intended to amuse the court and 
the yarious conflicting interests by the coronation of 
the king, and the cérémonies of bis Ûrst ^' lit de jus- 
tice," at which THôpital and de Thou recorded the 
letters-patent by which Charles IX. confided the ad- 
ministration to bis mother in common with the présent 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, Antoine de Navarre, 
the weakest prince of tbose days. 

Is it not a strange spectacle tbis of the great king- 
dom of France waiting in suspense for the *'yes," or 
^' no " of a French burgher, bitherto an obscure man, 
living for many years past in Geneva? The transal- 
pine pope held in check by the pontiff of Geneva 1 The 
two Lorrain princes, lately all-powerful, now paralyzed 
by the momentary coalition of the queen-mother and 
the first prince of the blood with Calvin î Is not this, 
I say, one of the most instructive lessons ever given 
to kings by histor}', — a lesson which should teach them 
to stud}' men, to scek out gcnius, and emplo}' it, as 
did Louis XIV., wherever God bas placed it? 

Calvin, whose name was not Calvin but Cauvin, 
was the son of a cooper at Noyon in Picard}-. The 
région of his birth explains in some degree the obsti- 
nacy combined with capricions eageniess which dislin- 
guished this arbiter of the destinies of France in Ihe 
sixteenth ccntury. Nothing is less known tban the 
nature of this man, who gave birth to Geneva and to 
the spirit that emanated from that city. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who had verj' little historical knowledge, 
bas completely ignored the influence of Calvin on his 
republic. At first the embrj'o Reformer, who lived in 
one of the humblest bouses in the upper town, near the 
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church of Saint-Pierre, over a carpenter's shop (firat re- 
semblance between him and Robespierre), had no great 
authority in Geneva. In fact for a long time his power 
was malevolently ehecked by the Genevese. The town 
was the résidence in those days of a citizen whose famé, 
like that of several others, remained unknown to the 
world at large and for a time to Geneva itself. This 
man, Farel, about the year 1537, detained Calvin in 
Geneva, pointing out to him that the place could be 
made the safe centre of. a reformation more active and 
thorough than that of Luther. Farel and Calvin regarded 
Lutheranism as an incomplète work, -— insufficient in 
itself and without any real grip upon France. Ge- 
neva, midway between France and Italy, and speaking 
the French language, was admirably situated for ready 
communication with Germany, France, and Italy, Cal» 
vin thereupon adopted Geneva as the site of his moral 
fortunes ; he made it thenceforth the citadel of his ideas. 
The Council of Geneva, at Farel's entreaty, author- 
ized Calvin in September, 1538, to give lectures on the- 
ology. Calvin left the duties of the ministry to Farel, 
his first disciple, and gave himself up patiently to the 
work of teaching his doctrine. His authority, which 
became so absolute in the last years of his life, was 
obtained with difficulty and very slowly. The great 
agitator met with such serions obstacles that he was 
bauished for a time from Geneva on account of the 
severity of his reform. A party of honest citizens still 
clung to thelr old luxury and their old customs. But, 
as usually happens, thèse good people, fearing ridicule, 
would not admit the real object of their efforts, and kept 
up their warfare against the new doctrines on points 
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altogether foreign to the real question. Calvin inslsted 
that leavened hread shonld be used for the communion, 
and that ail feasts should be abolished except Sundajs. 
Thèse innovations were disapproved of at Berne and 
at Lausanne. Notice was served on the Genevese to 
conform to the ritual of Switzerland. Calvin and Farel 
resisted ; tbeir polîtic opponents used this disobedience 
to drive them from Geneva, whence they were, in fact, 
banished for several jears. Later Calvin retumed tri- 
umphantly at the demand of his flock. Such persécu- 
tions always become in the end the consécration of a 
moral power; and, in this case, Calvin's retum was 
the beginning of his era as prophet He then organ- 
ized his religious Tcrror, and the exécutions began. On 
his rcappearance in the city he was admitted into the 
ranks of the Genevese burghers ; but even then, after 
fourteen 3*ears' résidence, he was not made a member of 
of the Council. At the time of which we write, when 
Catherine sent her envoy to him, this king of ideas had 
no other title than that of " pastor of the Church of 
Geneva." Moreover, Calvin never in his life reeeived 
a salarj' of more than onc hundred and fift}* francs in 
money yearly, fifteen hundred- weight of wheat, and two 
barrels of wine. His brother, a tailor, kept a shop 
close to the place Saint-Pierre, in a strect now occupied 
by one of the large printing establishments of Geneva. 
Such Personal disinterestedness, whlch was lacking in 
Voltaire, Newton, and Bacon, but eminent in the lives 
of Rabelais, Spinosa, Lo^'ola, Kant, and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, is indeed a magnificent frame to those ardent 
and sublime figures. 
The career of Robespierre can alone pîcture to the 
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minds of the présent day that of Calvin, who, foundîng 
hîs power on the same bases, was as despotic and as 
cruel as the law3*er of Arras. It is a noticeable fact 
that Picardy (Arras and Noyon) fumished both thèse 
instruments of reformation 1 Fersons who wish to 
study the motives of the exécutions ordered by Calvin 
will Ûnd, ail relations considered, another 1793 in Gen- 
eva. Calvin eut off the head of Jacques Gruet " for 
having written impious letters, libertine verses, and for 
working to overthrow ecclesiastical ordinances." Re- 
flect upon that sentence, and ask yourselves if the worst 
tyrants in their satumalias ever gave more horribly bur- 
lesque reasons for their cruelties. Valentin Gentilis, 
condemned to death for '' involuntary heresy," escaped 
exécution only by making a submission far more 
ignominious than was ever imposed by the Catholic 
Church. Seven years before the conférence which was 
now to take place in Calvin's house on the proposais of 
the queen-mother, Michel Servet, a Frenchman^ travel- 
ling through Switzerland, was arrested at Geneva, 
tried, condemned, and bumed alive, on Calvin's accu- 
sation, for having " attacked the mystery of the Trin- 
ity," in a book which was neither written nor published 
in Gencva. Remember the éloquent remonstrance of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose book, overthrowing the 
Catholic religion, written in France and published in 
Rolland, was bumed by the hangman, while the author, 
a foreigner, was merely banished from the kingdom 
where he had endeavored to destroy the fundamental 
proofs of religion and of authority. Compare the con- 
duct of our Parliament with that of the Genevese ty- 
rant. Again : Boisée was broughtto trial for '^ having 
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otber ideaa than those of Calvin on prédestination.'* 
Consider thèse tliings, and ask yourselves if Fouqaier- 
Tinville did worse. The savage religions intolérance 
of Calvin was, morallj speaking, more implacable than 
the savage polîtical intolérance of Robespierre. On a 
larger stage than that of Geneva, Calvin would hâve 
shed more blood than did the terrible apostle of polîti- 
cal equality as opposed to Catholic equality. Three 
centuries earlier a monk of Picardy drove the whole 
West npon the East Peter the Hermlt, Calvin, and 
Robespierre, each at an interval of three hundred years 
and ail three fh>m the same région, were, politically 
speaking, the Archimedean screws of their âge, — at 
each epoch a Thought which found its fulcrnm in the 
self-lnterest of mankind. 

Calvin was undoubtcdly the maker of that melan- 
choly town ealled Gène va, where, onlj' ten jears ago, a 
man said, pointing to a porte-cochère in the upper 
town, the first ever built there : " By that door luxury 
bas invaded Geneva." Calvin gave birth, b}- the stern- 
ness of his doctrines and his exécutions, to that form of 
hypocritical sentiment ealled " cant." ^ According to 
those who practise it, good morals consist in renounc- 
ing the arts and the charms of life, in eating richly but 
without luxury, in silently amassing money without en- 
joying it otherwise than as Calvin enjoyed power — by 
thought Calvin imposed on ail the citizens of his 
adopted town the same gloomy pall which he spread 
over his own life. He created in the Consistory a Cal- 
vinistic inquisition, absolu tely similar to the revolution- 
ary tribunal of Robespierre. The Consistory denounced 

^ Momerie, 
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the persoDs to be condemned to the Council, and Calviu 
ruled the Council ihrough the Consistory, just as Robes- 
pierre ruled the Convention through the Club of the 
Jacobins. In this way an eminent magistrate of Ge« 
ne va was condemned to two months' imprisonment, the 
loss of ail his offices, and the right of ever obtaining 
others ^' because he led a disorderly life and was inti- 
timate with Calvin*s enemies." Calvin thus became a 
legislator. He created the austère, sober, common- 
place, and hideously sad, but irreproachable manners 
and customs which characterize Geneva to the présent 
da}', — customs preceding those of England called Pu- 
ritanism, which were due to the Cameronians, disciples 
of Caméron (a Frenchman deriving his doctrine from 
Calvin), whom Sir Walter Scott depicts so admirabl}'. 
The poverty of a man, a sovereign master, who nego- 
tiated, power to power, with kings, demanding armies 
and subsidies, and plunging both hands into their sav- 
ings laid aside for the unfortunate, proves that thought, 
used solely as a means of domination, gives birth to 
political misers, — raen who enjoy by tlieir brains onl}', 
and, like the Jesuits, want power for power's sake. Pitt, 
Luther, Calvin, Robespierre, ail those Harpagons of 
power, died without a penny. The inventory taken in 
Calvin's house after his death, which comprised ail his 
property, even his books, amounted in value, as history 
records, to two hundred and fifty francs. That of 
Luther came to about the same sum ; his widow, the 
famous Cathei-ine de Bora, was forced to pétition for a 
pension of five hundred francs, which was granted to 
lier by an Elector of Germany. Potemkin, Richelieu, 
Mazarin, those men of thought and action, ail three of 

17 
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whom made or laid the foandation of empires, each leffc 
over three hundred millions behind them. They had 
hearts ; they loved women and the arts ; they built, 
they conquered ; whereas with the exception of the wife 
of Luther, the Helen of that Iliad, ail the others had 
no tendemess, no beating of the heart for any woman 
with which to reproach themselves. 

This brief digression was necessaiy in order to ex- 
plain Calvin's position in Geneva. 

During the first days of the month of February in 
the year 1561, on a soft, warm evening such as we 
may sometimes find at that season on Lake Léman, 
two horsemen arrived at the Pré-FÉvêque, — thus ealled 
because it was the former country-place of the Bishop 
of Geneva, driven from Switzerland about thirty years 
earlier. Thèse horsemen, who no doubt knew the laws 
of Geneva about the closing of the gâtes (then a neees- 
sity and now ver}' ridiculous) rode in the direction of the 
Porte de Rive ; but they stopped their horses suddenly 
on catching sight of a man, about fifty years of nge, 
leaning on the arra of a servant- woman, and walking 
slowly toward the town. Tbis man, who was rather 
stout, walked with difficulty, putting one foot after the 
other with pain apparently, for he wore round shoes of 
black velvet, laced in front. 

" It is he ! " said Chaudieu to the other horseman, 
who immédiate]}' dismounted, threw the reins to his 
compauion, and went forward, opening wide his arms 
to the man on foot. 

The man, who was Jean Calvin, drew back to avoid 
the embrace, casting a stern look at his disciple. At 
fifty years of âge Calvin looked as though he were sixty. 
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Stout and stocky in figure, he seeuied shorter still be- 
cause the homble sufferings of 8tx>De in the bladder 
obligcd him to bend almost double as he walked. 
Thèse pains were complicated by attacks of goût of 
the worst kind. Ëvery one trembled before that face, 
almost as broad as it was long, on which, in spite of its 
roundness, there was as little human-kindness as on 
that of Henry the Ëightb, whom Calvin greatly resem- 
bled. Sufferings which gave him no respite were 
manifest in the deep-cut Unes starting from each side 
of the nose and following the curve of the moustache 
till they were lost in the thick gray beard. This face, 
though red and inilaroed like that of a heavy drinker, 
showed spots where the skin was yellow. In spite of 
the velvet cap, which covered the huge square head, a 
vast forehead of noble shape could be seen and admired ; 
bcneath it shone two dark eyes, which must hâve flashed 
forth flame in moments of anger. Whether by reason 
of his obesity, or because of his thick, short neck, or iu 
conséquence of his vigils and his constant labors, Cal- 
vin's head was sunk between his broad shoulders, which 
obliged him to wear a fluted ruff of very small dimen- 
sions, on which his face seemed tolie like the head of John 
the Baptist on a charger. Between his moustache and 
his beard could be seen, like a rose, his small and fresh 
and éloquent little mouth, shaped in perfection. The 
face was divided by a square nose, remarkable for the 
flexibility of its enture length, the tip of which was sig- 
nificantly flat, seeming the more in harmony with the pro- 
digious power expressed by the form of that impérial 
head. Though it might hâve been difficult to discover 
ou his features any trace of the weekly headaches which 
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tormented Calvin in the intervals of the slow fever that 
consumed him, sufiTering, ceaselessly resisted bj* study 
and bj will, gave to that mask, superûciallj' so floridy 
a certain something that was terrible. Perhaps this 
impression was explainable bj the color of a sort of 
greasy layer on the skin, due to the sedentary habits of 
the toiler, showing évidence of the perpétuai struggle 
which went on between that valetudinarian tempéra- 
ment and one of the strongest wills ever known in 
the history of the human mind. The mouth, though 
charming, had an expression of cruelty. Chastity, 
necessitated by vast designs, exacted by so many sickly 
conditions, was written upon that face. Begrets wei*e 
there, notwithstanding the serenit}' of that all-powerful 
brow, together with pain in the glance of those eyes, 
the calmness of which was terrifyiog. 

Calvin's costume brought into full relief this powcrful 
head. He wore the well-known cassock of black cloth, 
fastened round his waist by a black cloth belt with a 
brasa buckle, which became thenceforth the distinctive 
dress of ail Calvinist ministers, and was so uninterest- 
ing to the eye that it forced the spectator's attention 
upon the wearer's face. 

"I suffer too much, Théodore, to embrace you,'* 
said Calvin to the élégant cavalier. 

Tliéodore de Bèzc, then forty-two years of âge and 
lately admitted, at Calvin's requcst, as a Genevese 
burgher, formed a violent contrast to the terrible pas- 
tor whom he had chosen as his sovereign guide and 
ruler. Calvin, like ail burghers raised to moral sover- 
eignty, and ail inventons of social Systems, was eaten up 
with jealousy. He abhorred his disciples; he wanted 
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no equals; he coulcl not bear the slightest contradic- 
tion. Yet ttiere was between him and this graccful 
cavalier so marked a différence, Théodore de Bèze was 
gifted with so charming a personality enhanced by a 
politeness trained by court life, and Calvin felt him to 
be so unlike bis other surly janissaries, that the stern 
reformer departed in de Bèze's case from his usual hab- 
its. Ue never loved him, for this harsh legislator 
totally ignored ail fricndship, but, not fearing him in 
the light of a successor, he liked to play with Théodore 
as Richelieu played with his cat ; he found him supple 
and agile. Seeing how admirably de Bèze succeeded in 
ail his missions, he took a fancy to the polished instru- 
ment of which he knew himself the mainspring and the 
manipulator ; so true is it that the stemest of men can- 
not do without some semblance of affection. Théodore 
was Calvin's spoilt child; the harsh reformer never 
scolded him ; he forgave him his dissipations, his 
amours, his fine clothes and his élégance of language. 
Perhaps Calvin was not unwilling to show that the 
Reformation had a few men of the world to compare with 
the men of the court. Théodore de Bèze was anxious 
to introduce a taste for the arts, for literature, and for 
poesy into Geneva, and Calvin listened to his plans 
without knitting his thick gray eyebrows. Thus the 
contrast of character and person between thèse two eel- 
cbrated men was as complète and marked as the différ- 
ence in their minds. 

Calvin acknowledged Chaudieu's very humble salu- 
tation by a slight inclination of the head. Chaudiea 
slipped the bridles of both horses through his arms and 
followed the two great men of the Reformation, walking 
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to the left, behind de Bëze, who was on Calvin's right. 
The servant-woman hastened on in advanee to prevent 
the closing of the Porte de Rive, by informing the cap- 
tain of the guard that Calvin had been seized with 
sudden acute pains. 

Théodore de Bèze was a native of the canton of 
Vézelay, which was the first to enter the Confédéra- 
tion, the curions history of which transaction has been 
written by one of the Thierrys. The burgher spirit of 
résistance, endémie at Vézelay, no doabt> played its 
part in the person of this man, in the great revolt of the 
Reformers ; for de Bèze was undoubtedly one of the 
most singular personalities of the Heresy. 

« You suffer stUl? *' said Théodore to Calvin. 

*' A Catholic would say, ' like a lost soûl,' " replied the 
Reformer, with the bitterness he gave to his slightest 
remarks. '* Ah ! I shall not be hère long, my son. 
What will becorae of you without me ? " 

" We shall fight by the light of 3'our books," said 
Chaudieu. 

Calvin smiled; his red face changed to a plcased 
expression, and he looked favorably at Chaudieu. 

" Well, hâve you brought me news? Hâve they 
massacred many of our people?" he said smiling, and 
letting a sarcastic joy shîne in his brown eyes. 

" No,'' said Chaudieu, " ail is peaceful." 

" So much the worse," cried Calvin ; *' so much Ihe 
worse I Ail pacification is an evil, if indeed it is not a 
trap. Our strength lies in persécution. Where should 
we be if the Cburch accepted Reform ? " 

*' But," said Théodore, " that is precisely what the 
queen-mother appears to wish." 
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*' She Î8 capable of it," remarked Calvin. " I stndj 
that woman — " 

*' What, at this distance?" cried Chaudieu. 

**l8 there any distance for the miud?" replied Cal- 
vin, sternly, for he thougbt the interruption irreverent 
^' Catherine seeks power, and women witb that in their 
eye hâve neither honor nor faith. But what is she 
doing now?" 

*^ I bring you a proposai from her to call a species of 
council," replied Théodore de Bèze. 

" Near Paris?" asked Calvin, hastily. 

''Yes." 

"Ha ! 8o much the better ! " exclaimed the Reformer. 

" We are to try to understand each other and draw 
up some public agreement which shall unité the two 
churches." 

" Ah ! if she would only hâve the courage to separ- 
ate the French Church from the court of Rome, and 
create a patrîarch for France as they did in the Greek 
Church ! " cried Calvin, his eyes glistening at the idca 
thus presented to his mind of a possible throne. '* But, 
my son, can the nièce of a pope be sincère? She is 
only trying to gain time." 

" She has sent away the Queen of Scots/' said Chau- 
dieu. 

"One lessl** remarked Calvin, as they passed 
through the Forte de Rive. " Ëlizabeth of England 
will restrain that one for us. Two neighboring queens 
will soon be at war with each other. One is handsome, 
the other ugly, — a first cause for irritation ; besides, 
there 's the question of illegitimacy — " 

He rubbed his hands, and the character of his joy 
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was 80 evîdently ferocious that de Bèze shaddered ; he 
saw the sea of blood liis master was contemplating. 

'^ The Gaises bave irrîtated the house of Bourbon,** 
Baid Théodore after a paase. Thej came to an open 
rupture at Orléans/* 

'* Ah I " said Calvin, " you would not believe me, 
my son, when I told you the last time you started for 
Nérac that we should end by stirring up war to the 
deathbetween the two branches of the house of France? 
I hâve, at least, one court, one king and royal family on 
my side. My doctrine is producing its efifect upon the 
masses. The burghers, too, understand me ; they re- 
gard as idolators ail who go to Mass, who paint the 
walls of their churches, and put pictures and statues 
witbin them. Ha ! it is far more easy for a people to 
demolish churches aud palaces tban to argue the ques- 
tion of justification by faith, or the real présence. 
Luther was an argufier, but I, — I am an arrny ! 
Ue was a reasoner, I am a System. In short, my 
sons, he was merely a skirmisher, but I am Tarquin I 
Yes, my faithful shall destroy pictures and pull down 
churches; they shall make mill-stones of statues to 
griud the flour of the peoples. Thcre are guilds and 
corporations in the States-general — I will hâve nothing 
there but individuals. Corporations resist; they see 
clear where the masses are blind. We must join to 
our doctrine political interests which will consolidate it, 
and keep together the matériel of my armies. I hâve 
satisfied the logic of cautious soûls and the minds of 
thinkers hy this bared and naked worship which carries 
religion into the world of ideas ; I hâve madc the peo- 
ples understand the advautages of suppressing ccre- 
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mony. It îs for you, Théodore, to enlist theîi* înterests ; 
hold to that; go not beyond it. Ail is said in tbe 
way of doctrine ; let no one add one iota. Why does 
Caméron, that little Gascon pastor, présume to write 
of it?" 

Calvin, de Bèze, and Chaniîeu were mounting the 
steep streets of the upper town in the midst of a crowd, 
but the crowd paid not the slightest attention to the 
men who were unchaining the mobs of other cities and 
prepariug them to ravage France. 

Afber this terrible tirade, the three marched on in 
silence till they entered the little place Saint-Pierre and 
turned toward the pastor's house. On the second story 
of that house (never noted, and of which in thèse daj's no 
one is ever told in Geneva, where, it may be remarked, 
Calvin has no statue) his lodging consisted of three 
chambers with common pine floors and wainscots, at the 
end of which were the kitchen and the bedroom of his 
woman-servant. The entrance, as usually happened in 
most of the burgher households of Geneva, was through 
the kitchen, which opened into a little room with two 
Windows, serving as parlor, salon, and dining-room. 
Calvin's study, where his thought had wrestled with 
siiffering for the last fourteen years, came next, with 
the bedroom beyond it Four oaken chairs covered 
with tapestry and placed around a square table were 
the sole furniture of the parlor. A stove of white por- 
celain, standing in one corner of the room, cast out a 
gentle beat. Panels and a wainscot of pine wood left in 
its natural state without décoration covered the walls. 
Thus the nakedness of the place was in keeping with 
the sober and simple life of the Reformer. 
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** Well?*' said de Bèze as thej entered, profiiîng by 
the few moments when Chaudieu left them to put ap 
the horse at a neighborîng inn, ^' what am I to do? 
Will 3'oa agrée to the colloqu}' ? *' 

"Of course,*' replied Calvin. "And ît is 3'ou, my 
son, who will fight for us there. Be peremptory, be 
arbitrary. No one, neither the queen nor the Guises 
nor I, wants a pacification ; it would not suit us at alL 
I hâve confidence in Duplessis-Momay ; let him play the 
leading part Are we alone?*' he added, with a glance 
of distrust iuto the kitchen, where two shirts and a few 
collars were stretched on a line to dry. '^Go and shnt 
ail the doors. Well," he continucd when Théodore 
retumed, " we must drive the king of Navarre to join 
the Guises and the Connétable by advising him to break 
with Queen Catherine de' Medici. Lct us gct ail the 
benefit of that poor creature's weakness. If he turns 
against the Italian she will, when she sees herself de- 
prived of that support, necessarily unité with the Prince 
de Condé and Colign3\ Perhaps this manœuvre will so 
compromise hcr that she will be forced to remain on 
our side." 

Théodore de Bèze caught the hem of Calvin's cas- 
sock and kisscd it. 

"Oh! my master," he exclaimed, "howgreat 3'ou 
are!" 

" Unfortunately, my dear Théodore, I am dying. If 
I die without seeing you again," he added, sinking his 
voice and spcaking in the car of his ministcr of foreign 
aflfairs, '* remember to strike a great blow by the hand 
of some one of our martyrs." 

" Another Minard to be killed? *' 
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*' Something better than a mère lawyer.** 

«'Aking?" 

*' Still better ! — a man who wants to be a kîng." 

" The Duc de Guise I " exclaimed Théodore, with an 
involuntary gesture. 

'' Well?" cried Calvin, who thought he saw disap- 
proval or résistance in the gesture, and did not see at 
the same moment the entrance of Chaudieu. '' Hâve 
we not the right to strike as we are struck? — yes, to 
strike in silence and in darkness. May we not retum 
them wound for wound, and death for death? Would 
the Catholics hesitate to lay traps for us and mas- 
sacre us? Assuredly not. Let us bum their churches ! 
Forward, my children! And if you hâve devoted 
youths — " 

^* I hâve," said Chaudieu. 

^^ Use them as engines of warl our cause Justifies 
ail means. Le Balafré, that terrible soldier, is, like me, 
more than a man; he is a dynasty, just as I am a 
System. He is able to annihilate usj therefore, I say, 
Death to the Guise 1 " 

" I would rather hâve a peaceful victory, won by time 
and reason," said de Bèze. 

*'*' Time ! " exclaimed Calvin, dashing his chair to the 
ground, ^' reason I Are you mad? Can reason achieve 
conquests ? You know nothing of men, you who deai 
with them, idiot ! The thing that injures my doctrine, 
you triple fool ! is the reason that is in it By the light- 
ning of Saul, by the sword of Vengeance, thou pumpkin- 
head, do you not see the vigor given to my Reform by 
the massacre at Amboise ? Ideas never grow till they 
are watered with blood. The slaying of the Duc de 
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Guise will lead to a horrible persécution, and I pray for 
it with ail mj mlght Our reverses are préférable to 
succeas. The Reformation has an object to gain in be- 
ing attacked ; do 3'ou hear me, doit? It cannot hurt us 
to be defeated, whereas Catholicism is at an end if we 
should win but a single battle. Ha ! what are my lieu- 
tenants? — rags, wet rags instead of men ! white-haired 
eravens I baptized apes ! O God, grant me ten jeara 
more of life ! If I die too soon the cause of true reli- 
gion is lost in the hands of such boobies ! Tou are as 
great a fool as Antoine de Navarre ! Out of mj sighti 
Leave me ; I want a better negotiator than jou ! You 
are an ass, a popinjay, a poet ! Gro make your elegiea 
and your acrostics, you trifler ! Hence I " 

The pains of his body were absolutelj' overeome ,by 
the fire of his anger ; even the goût subsidcd under this 
horrible excitement of his mind. Calvin's face flushed 
pnrple, like the sky before a storm. His vast brow 
shone. His eyes flamed. He was no longer himself. 
He gave w&y utterly to the species of epileptic motion, 
full of passion, which was common with him. But in 
the ver}' midst of it he was struck b}* the attitude of the 
two witnesses ; then as he caught the words of Chau« 
dieu saying to de Bèze, " The Burning Bush ! " he sat 
down, was silent, and covered his face with his two 
hands, the knotted veins of which were throbbing in 
spite of their coarse texture. 

Some minutes latcr, still shaken by this storm raised 
within him b}* the continence of his life, he said in a 
voice of émotion : -^ 

"My sins, which are many, cost me Icss trouble 
to subdue, than my impatience. Oh, savage beast 1 
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shall I never vanquish you?'* he cried, beating his 
breast. 

^^ My dear master,** said de Bèze, in a tender voice, 
taking Calvin's hand and kissing it, ^< Jupiter thunders, 
but he knows how to smOe.'' 

Calvin looked at his disciple with a softened eye and 
said : — 

" Understand me, my fHends." 

'^ I understand that the pastors of peoples bear great 
burdens," replied Théodore. " You hâve a world upon 
your shoulders." 

" I hâve three martyrs," said Chaudieu, whom 
the master's ontburst had rendered thoughtAil, ^' on 
whom we can rely. Stuart, who killed Minard, is at 
liberty — *' 

^'You are mistaken," said Calvin, gently, smiling 
afber the manner of great men who bring faîr weather 
into thcir faces as though they were ashamed of the 
previous storm. ^^ I know human nature ; a man may 
kill one président, but not two." 

^^ Is it absolutely necessary?" asked de Bèze. 

" Again ! " exclaimed Calvin, his nostrils swelling. 
'* Come, leave me, you wili drive me to ftiry. Take my 
décision to the queen. You, Chaudieu, go your way, 
and hold your flock together in Paris. God guide you ! 
Dinah, light my friends to the door." 

* * Will you not permit me to embrace you ? " said Thé- 
odore, much moved. *' Who knows what may happen 
to us on the morrow? We may be seized in spite of 
our safe-conduct" 

'^ And yet you want to spare them I '' cried Calvin, 
embracing de Bèze. Then he took Chaudieu's hand and 
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said: ^'Above ail, no Huguenots, no Reformera, but 
Calviniste / Use no tenu but Calvinism. Alas ! tiiis is 
not ambition, for I am d3'ing, — but it is necessary to 
destroy the wholé of Luther, even to tbe name of 
Lutheran and Lutheranism/' 

^^ Ah! man divine,** cried Chaudieu, ^^you well de- 
serve such honore." 

^' Maintain the uniformity of tlie doctrine ; let no one 
henceforth change or remark it. We are lost if new 
sects issue firom our bosom." 

We will hère anticipate the events on which thia 
Study is based, and close the histor}' of Théodore de 
Bèze, who went to Paris with Chaudieu. It is to be 
remarked that Poltrot, who fired at the Duc de Guise 
fifbeen months later, confessed under torture that he 
had been urged to the crime by Théodore de Bèze ; 
though he retracted that avowal during subséquent tor- 
tures ; so that Bossuet, after weighing ail historical 
considérations, felt obliged to acquit Bèze of instigat- 
ing the crime. Since Bossuet's time, however, an ap- 
parently flitile dissertation, apropos of a celebrated 
song, has led a compiler of the eighteenth ccntury to 
prove that the verses on the death of the Duc de Guise, 
sung by the Huguenots from one end of France to 
the other, was the work of Théodore de Bèze ; and it 
is also proved that the famous song on the burial of 
Marlborough was a plagiarism on it.^ 

^ One of the most remarkable instances of the transmiraion of 
songs is that of Mariborongh. Written in the first instance by a 
Huguenot on the death of the Duc de Guise in 1563, it was pre- 
senred in the French armj, and appears to hâve been sung with 
variations, suppressions, and additions at the death of ail gen- 
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erals of importance. When the intestine wars were over the song 
fullowed the soldiers into civil life. It was never forgotten (tbough 
the habit of singing it niaj hâve lessened), and in 1781, sixty yean 
after the death of Marlborough, the wet-nane of the Dauphin was 
hcard to sing it as she snckled her narsling. When and why the 
naiiie of the Duke of Marlborough was substituted for that of the 
Duc de Guise bas never been ascertained. See " Chansons Popu- 
laires," par Charles Nisard : Paris, Dento, 1867. — Tb. 
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XIV. 

CATHEBINE IN POWER. 

The day on which Théodore de Bèze and Chandiea 
arrived in Paris, the court retumed from Rheims, where 
Charles IX. was crowned. This ceremony, which Cath- 
erine made magnificent with splendid fêtes, enabled her 
to gather about her the leaders of the varions parties. 
Having studied ail interests and ail factions, she found 
herself with two alternatives from which to choose ; 
either to rally them ail to the throne, or to pit the m 
one against another. The Connétable de Montmo- 
rency, supremely Catholic, whose nephew, the Prince de 
Condé, was leader of the Reformers, and whose sons 
were inclined to the new religion, blamed the alliance 
of the queen-mother with the Reformation. The Guises, 
on their side, were endeavoring to gain over Antoine 
de Bourbon, king of Navarre, a weak prince ; a manœu- 
vre which his wife, Jeanne d'Albret, instructed b}' de 
Bèze, allowed to succeed. The difficulties were plain 
to Catherine, whose dawning power needed a period of 
tranquillity. She therefore impatiently awaited Cal- 
vin's reply to the message which the Prince de Condé, 
the king of Navarre, Colign}', d'Andelot, and the Cardi- 
nal de Châtillon had sent him through de Bèze and 
Chaudieu. Meantime, however, she was faithful to 
her promises as to the Prince de Condé. The chan- 
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cellor put an end to the proceedings in wbich Chris- 
tophe was involved by referring the affair to the 
Farliament of Paris, which at once set aside the judg- 
ment of the commîttee, deolaring it without power to 
try a prince of the blood. The ParUament then reop- 
ened the trial, at the request of the Guises and the 
queen-mother. Lasagne's papers had alreadj been 
given to Catherine, who burned them. The giving up 
of thèse papers was a first pledge, uselesslj made by 
the Guises to the queen-mother. The ParUament, no 
longer able to take cognizance of those décisive proofs, 
reinstated the prince in ail his rights, property, and 
honors. Christophe, released during the tumult at 
Orléans on the death of the king, was acquitted in the 
first instance, and appointed, in compensation for his 
sufferings, solicitor to the ParUament, at the request of 
his godfather Monsieur de Thou. 

The Triumvirate, that coming coalition of self-inter- 
ests threatened by Catherine's first acts, was now form- 
ing itself under her very eyes. Just as in chemistry 
antagonistic substances separate at the first shock 
which jars their enforced union, so in politics the aUi- 
ance of opposing interests never lasts. Catherine thor- 
oughly understood that sooner or later she should 
return to the Guises and combine with them and the 
Connétable to do battle against the Huguenots. The 
proposed " coUoquy " which tempted the vanity of the 
orators of ail parties, and offered an imposlng spectar 
cle to succeed that of the coronation and enUven the 
bloody ground of a religions war which, in point of fact, 
had alrcady begun, was as futile in the eyes of the Duc 
de Guise as in those of Catherine. The CathoUcs 

18 
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would, in one sensé be worsted; for the Huguenots, 
under pretext of eonferring, would be able to proclaim 
their doctrine, with the sanction of the king and his 
mother, to the ears of ail France. The Cardinal de 
Lorraine, flattered by Catherine into the idea of destroy- 
ing the heresy by the éloquence of the Church, per- 
suaded his brother to consent; and thus the queen 
obtained what was all-essential to her, six months of 
peace. 

A slight event, occurring at this time, came near 
compromising the power which Catherine had so pain- 
fully built up. The foUowing scène, preserved in his- 
tory, took place, on the very day the envoj-s returned 
from Geneva, in the hôtel de Coligny near the Louvre. 
At his coronation, Charles IX., who was greatly attached 
to his tutor Amj'ot, appointod him grand-almoner of 
France. This affection was shared by his brother the 
Duc d'Anjou, afberwards Henri IIL, another of Amyot's 
pupîls. Catherine heard the news of this appointaient 
from the two Gondis during the journey from Rheims to 
Paris. She had counted on that office in the gift of the 
Crown to gain a supporter in the Church with whom 
to oppose the Cardinal de Lorraine. Her choice had 
fallen on the Cardinal de Tournon, in whom she expected 
to find, as in THôpital, another crutch — the word is her 
own. As soon as she reached the Louvre she sent for 
the tutor, and her anger was such, on seeiug the disaster 
to her policy caused by the ambition of this son of a 
shoemaker, that she was betrayed into using the foUow- 
ing extraordinary language, which several memoirs of 
the day hâve handed down to us : — 

*' What ! " she cried, " am I, who compel the Guises, 
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the Colignys, the Connétables, the house of Navarre, 
the Prince de Condë, to serve my ends, am I to be op- 
posed bj' a priestling like jou who are not satisfied to 
be bishop of Aaxerre ? " 

Amyot excused himself. He assured the queen that 
he had asked nothlng ; the king of his own will had 
given him the office of which he, the son of a poor 
tailor, felt himself quite unworthy. 

^^Be assured, maître j" replied Catherine (that being 
the name which the two kings, Charles IX. and Henri 
III., gave to the great writer) '^ that you will not stand 
on your feet twenty-four hours hence, anless you make 
your pupil change his mind." 

Between the death thus threatened and the résigna- 
tion of the highest ecclesiastical office in the gift of the 
crown, the son of the shoemaker, who had lately become 
extremely eager after honors, and may even hâve cov- 
eted a cardinal's hat, thought it prudent to temporize. 
He left the court and hid himself in the abbey of Saint- 
Germain. When Charles IX. did not see him at his 
fîrst dinner, he asked where he was. Some Guisard 
doubtless told him of what had occurred between 
Amyot and the queen-mother. 

^^Has he been forced to dlsappear because I made 
him grand-almoner?" cried the king. 

He thereupon rushed to his mother in the violent 
wrath of angry children when their caprices are opposed. 

'^ Madame/* he said on entering, '^ did I not kindly 
sign the letter you asked me to send to Parliament, by 
means of which you govern my kingdom? Did 3'ou 
not promise that if I did so my will should be yours? 
And hère, the first favor that I wish to bestow excites 
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your Jealousy ! The cbancellor talks of declarlDg my 
majority at fourteen, three years from now, and you 
wish to treat me as a child. By God, I will be king, 
and a king as my father and my grandfather were 
kings I " 

The tone and manner in which thèse words were said 
gave Catherine a reveUtion of her son's trae character ; 
it was iike a blow in the breast. 

'^ He speaks to me thus, he whom I made a king ! '* 
she thoaght. '' Monsieur," she said aloud, ^' the office 
of a king, in times Iike thèse, is a very difficuit one ; 
you do not yet know the shrewd men with whom you 
hâve to deal. You will never bave a safer and more 
sincère friend than your mother, or better servants than 
those who hâve been so long attached to her person, 
without whose services you might perhaps not even 
exist to-day. The Guises want both your life and jour 
throne, be sure of that. If thej' could sew me into a 
sack and fling me into the river," she said, pointing to 
the Seine, " it would be done to-night. They know 
that I am a lioness defending her j^oung, and that I 
alone prevent their daring hands from seizing your 
crown. To whom — to whose party does your tutor 
belong ? Who are his allies ? What authority has he ? 
What services can he do you ? What weight do his words 
csLTTy ? Instead of finding a prop to sus tain your power, 
you hâve eut the ground from under it. The Cardinal 
de Lorraine is a living threat to you ; he plaj's the 
king ; he keeps his hat on his head before the princes 
of the blood ; it was urgently necessarj' to invest an- 
other cardinal with powers greater than his own. But 
what hâve you done? Is Amyot, that shoemaker, fit 
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odIj^ to tîe the ribbons of bis sboes, is be capable of mak- 
ing bead against tbe Guise ambition? However, you 
love Amyot, you baveappointed bim ; your will must now 
be done, monsieur. But before you make sucb gifbs 
again, I pray you to consult me in affectionate good 
faitb. Listen to rcasons of state ; and your own good 
sensé as a cbild may perbaps agrée witb my old expé- 
rience, wben you really understand tbe dilBculties tbat 
lie before you." 

'' Tben I can bave my master back again?" cried 
tbe king, not listening to bis motber's words, wbicb be 
considered to be mère reproacbes. 

'^ Yes, you sball bave bim/' sbe replied. ^' But it is 
not be, nor tbat brutal Cypierre wbo will teacb yoa 
bow to reign." 

" It is for you to do so, my dear motber," saîd tbe 
boy, moUified by bis victory and relaxing the surly and 
tbreatening look stamped by nature on bis countenance. 

Catherine sent Gondi to recall tbe new grand-almoner. 
When the Italian discovered the place of Amyot's re- 
treat, and the bishop heard tbat the courtier was sent 
by the queen, be was seized witb terror and refused to 
leave the abbey. In tbis extremity Catherine was 
obliged to write to bim berself, in such terms tbat 
be returned to Paris and received from her own lips' 
the assurance of her protection, — on condition, how- 
ever, that be would blindly promote her wishes witb 
Chartes IX. 

This little domestic tempest over, tbe queen, now re- 
established in the Louvre after an absence of more 
than a year, held oouncil witb her dosest friends as to 
the proper conduct to pursue witb the young king 
whom C^'pierre had complimented on bis firmness. 
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^^ What is best to be done?'* she said to the two 
Gondis, Raggiero, Birago, and Ghiverni who had lately 
become governor and chancellor to the Duc d'Anjou. 

^'Before ail else," replied Birago, ^^get rid of 
Cjpierre. He is not a courtier ; he will never accom- 
xnodate himself to 3*our ideas, and will think he does 
his dutj' in thwarting you." 

** Whom can I trust? " cried the queen. 

^^ One of us/' said Birago. 

"On mj honor!" exclaimed Gondi, "l'U promise 
you to make the king as docile as the king of Navarre." 

" You allowed the late king to perish to save jour 
other children/' said Albert de Gondi. "Do, then, as 
the great signors of Constantinople do, — divert the 
anger and amuse the caprices of the présent king. He 
loves art and poetrj' and hanting, also a little girl he 
saw at Orléans ; there 's occupation enough for him." 

"Would you reallj' be the king's governor?" said 
Catherine to the ablest of the Gondis. 

" Yes, if you will give me the necessary authority; 
you m&y even be obliged to make me marshal of 
France and a duke. Cypierre is altogether two small 
a man to hold the office. In future, the governor of a 
king of France should be of some great dignity, like 
that of duke and mai*shal." 

" He is right," said Birago. 

*' Poet and huntsman," said Catherine in a dreamy 
tone. 

" We will hunt and make love ! " cried (îondi. 

*' Moreover,** remarked Ghiverni, "you are sure of 
Amyot, who will always fear poison in case of diso- 
bedience ; so that you and he and Gondi can hold the 
king in leading-strings." 
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" Amyot bas deeply offended me," said Catherine. 

^' He does DOt know what he owes to you ; if he 
did know, you would be in danger," replied Birago, 
gravely, emphasizing bis words. 

*^ Tben, it is agreed," exclaimed Catherine, on whom 
Birago's reply made a powerful impression, *' tbat you, 
Gondi, are to be tbe king's governor. My son must 
consent to do for one of my friends a favor equal to tbe 
one I bave just permitted for bis knave of a bisbop. 
Tbat fool bas lost tbe bat; for never, as long as I 
live, will I consent tbat tbe pope sball give it to bim ! 
How strong we migbt bave been witb Cardinal de 
Tournon ! Wbat a trio witb Tournon for grand- 
almoner, and l'Hôpital, and de Tbou! As for tbe 
burgbers of Paris, I intend to make my son cajole 
tbem ; we will get a support tbere." 

Accordingly, Albert de Gondi became a marsbal of 
France and was created Duc de Retz and governor of 
tbe klng a fcw days later. 

At tbe moment wben tbis little private council ended. 
Cardinal de Tournon announced to tbe queen tbe arrivai 
of tbe emissaries sent to Calvin. Admirai Coligny 
accompanied tbe party in ordcr tbat bis présence migbt 
ensure tbem due respect at tbe Lou\Te. Tbe queen 
gatbered tbe formidable pbalanx of ber maids of bonor 
about ber, and passed into tbe réception bail, built by 
ber busband, wbicb no longer exists in tbe Louvre of 
to^ay. 

At tbe period of wbicb we write tbe staircase of tbe 
Louvre occupied tbe clock tower. Catberine's apart- 
ments were in tbe old buildings wbicb still exist in tbe 
court of tbe Musée. Tbe présent staircase of tbe mu- 
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seum was built in what was formerly the saUe des bal- 
lets, The ballet of those days was a sort of dramatic 
entertainment performed bj the whole court 

Revolutlonary passions gave rise to a most laugh- 
able error aboat Charles IX., in connection with the 
Louvre. During the Révolution hostile opinions as to 
this king, whose real character was masked, made a 
monster of him. Joseph Chénier's tragedy was writ- 
ten under the influence of certain words scratched on 
the window of the projecting wing of the Louvre, look- 
ing toward the quay. The words were as follows: 
''It was from this window that Charles IX., of exé- 
crable memory, fired upon French citizens." It is 
well to infonn future historians and ail sensible persons 
that this portion of the Louvre — called to-day the old 
Louvre — which projects upon the qua}' and is oon- 
nected with the Louvre bj' the room called the Apollo 
gallery (while the great halls of the Muséum connect 
the Louvre with the Tuileries) did not exist in the time 
of Charles IX. The greater part of the space where 
the frontage on the qua}' now stands, and where the 
Garden of the Infanta is laid out, was then occupied 
b}' the hôtel de Bourbon, which belonged to and was 
the résidence of the house of Navarre. It was abso- 
lutely impossible, therefore, for Charles IX. to fire from 
the Louvre of Henry II. upon a boat full of Huguenots 
Crossing the river, although at the présent time the 
Seine can be seen from its Windows. Even if learned 
men and libraries did not possess maps of the Louvre 
made in the time of Charles IX., on which its then posi- 
tion is clearly indicated, the building itself réfutes the 
error. Ail the kings who co-operated in the work of 
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erecting this enormous mass of buildings never failed 
to put their initiais or some spécial monogram on the 
parts they had severally built Now the part we speak 
of, the vénérable and now blackened wing of the Louvre, 
projecting on the quay and overlooking the garden of 
the Infanta, bears the monograms of Henri III. and 
Henri IV., which are totally différent firom that of Henri 
II., who invariably joined his H to the two C*s of Cath- 
erine, forming a D, — which, b}' the bye, has con- 
stantly deceived superficial persons into fancying that 
the king put the initial of his mistress, Diane, on great 
public buildings. Henri IV. united the Louvr» with 
bis own hôtel de Bourbon, its garden and dependencies. 
He was the first to think of Connecting Catherine de' 
Medici's palace of the Tuileries with the Louvre by his un- 
finished galleries, the precious sculptures of which hâve 
been so cruelly neglected. Even if the map of Paris, 
and the monograms of Henri III. and Henri IV. did 
not exist, the différence of architecture is réfutation 
enough to the calumny. The vermiculated stone cop- 
ings of the hôtel de la Force mark the transition be- 
tween what is called the architecture of the Renaissance 
and that of Henri IIL, Henri IV., and Louis XIII. 
This archseological digression (continuing the sketches 
of old Paris with which we began this history) enables 
us to picture to our minds the then appearance of this 
other corner of the old city, of which nothing now re- 
mains but Henri IV.'s addition to the Louvre, with its 
admirable bas-reliefs, now being rapidly annihilated. 

When the court heard that the queen was about 
to give an audience to Théodore de Bèze and Chau- 
dieu, presented by Admirai Coligny, ail the courtiers 
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who had the right of entrance to the réception hall, 
hastened thither to witness the interview. It was about 
six o'elock in the evening; Coligny had just supped, 
and was asing a toothpick as he came up the staircase 
of the Louvre between the two Reformers. The prao- 
tice of asing a toothpick was so inveterate a habit with 
the admirai that he was seen to do it on the battle-field 
while planning a retreat " Distrust the admiraPs tooth- 
pick, the No of the Connétable, and Catherine's Yes^*' 
was a court proverb of that day. After the Saint- 
Bartholomew the populace made a horrible jest on the 
body of Colignj*, which hung for three da^'s at Mont- 
faucon, by putting a grotesque toothpick into bis mouth. 
History bas recorded this atrocious levity. So pettj- an 
act donc in the midst of that great catastrophe pictures 
the Parisian populace, which deserves the sarcastic jibe 
of Boileau : '' Frenchmen, born malin ^ created the guil- 
lotine." The Parisian of ail time cracks jokes and 
makes lampoons before, during, and after the most 
horrible révolutions. 

Théodore de Bèze wore the dress of a courtier, black 
silk stockings, low shoes with straps across the instep, 
tight breeches, a black silk doublet w^ith slashed sleeves, 
and a small black velvet mantle, over which lay an élé- 
gant white fluted ruff. Ilis beard was triramed to a 
moustache and virgule (now called impérial) and he 
carried a sword at his side and a cane in his hand. 
Whosoever knows the galleries of Versailles or the col- 
lections of Odieuvre, knows also his round, almost jovial 
face and lively eyes, surmounted by the broad forehead 
which characterized the writers and poets of that da}'. 
De Bèze had, what served him admirably, an agreeable 
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air and manner. In this he was a great contrast io 
Colignj, of austère countenance, and to the sour, bilioos 
ChaudieUy who chose to wear on this occasion the robe 
and bands of a Calvinist minister. 

The scènes that happen in our day in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and which, no doubt, happened in the Conven- 
tion, will give an idea of how, at this court, at this 
epoch, thèse men, who six months later were to fight to 
the death in a war without quarter, oould meet and talk 
to each other with courtesy and even laughter. Bir- 
ago, who was coldly to advise the Salnt-Bartholomew, 
and Cardinal de Lorraine, who charged his servant 
Besme ^' not to miss the admirai," now advanced to 
meet Coligny ; Birago saying, with a smile : — 

^* Well, my dear admirai, so you hâve really taken 
upon yourself to présent thèse gentlemen from Geneva?" 

" Perhaps you will call it a crime in me," replied the 
admirai, jesting, ^^ whereas if you had donc it yourself 
you would make a merit of if 

"They aay that the Sieur Calvin is very ill," re- 
marked the Cardinal de Lorraine to Théodore de Bèze. 
'' I hope no one suspects us of giving him his broth.*' 

^'Ah! monseigneur; it would be too great a risk," 
replied de Bèze, maliciously. 

The Duc de Guise, who was watching Chaudieu, 
looked fixedly at his brother and at Birago, who were 
both taken aback by de Bèze's answer. 

*^ Good God ! " remarked the cardinal^ *^ hère tics are 
not diplomatie I " 

To avoid embarrassment, the queen, who was an- 
nounced at this moment, had arranged to remain stand- 
ing during the audience. She began by speaking to 
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thc Connétable, who had previously remonstrated with 
her vehementlj on the scandai of receiving messengers 
from Calvin. 

" You see, my dear Connétable," she said, *' that I 
receive them without ceremony." 

'^ Madame,*' said the admirai, approaching the queen, 
<< thèse are two teachers of the new religion, who hâve 
oome to an understanding with Calvin, and who hâve 
his instructions as to a conférence in which the churches 
of France may be able to settle their différences." 

^^ This is Monsieur de Bèze, to whom my wife is 
much attached," said the king of Navarre, comlng for- 
ward and taking de Bèze by the hand. 

'* And this is Chaudieu," said the Prince de Condé. 
^^ Ml/ /rieîid the Duc de Guise knows the soldier," he 
added, looking at Le Balafré, " perhapshe wUl now like 
to know the minister.** 

This gasconade made the whole court laugh, even 
Catherine. 

"Faith!" replied the Duc de Guise, " I am en- 
chanted to see a gars who knows se well how to choose 
his men and to employ them in their right sphère. One 
of your agents," he said to Chaudieu, " actually en- 
dured the extraordinary question without dying and 
without confessing a single thing. I call myself brave ; 
but I don*t know that I could hâve endured it as he 
did." 

''Hum!" muttered Ambroise, "you did not say 
a Word when I pulled the javelin out of your face at 
Calais." 

Catherine, standing at the centre of a semicircle of 
the courtiers and maids of honor, kept silence. She 
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was observing the two Reformera, tr}âng to penetrate 
theîr mlnds as, with the shrewd, intelligent glance of her 
black ejes, she studied them. 

^^ One seems to be the scabbard, the other the blade," 
whispcred Albert de Gondi in her ear. 

'' Well, gentlemen,*' said Catherine at last, unable to 
restrain a smile, " has your master gîven you permis- 
sion to unité in a public conférence, at which jou will 
be converted by the arguments of the Fathers of the 
Church who are the glory of our State? " 

" We hâve no master but the Lord," said Chaudieu. 

'^ But surely you will allow some little authoritj' to 
the king of France?*' said Catherine, smiling. 

'^And much to the queen," said de Bèze, bowing 
low. 

" You will find," continued the queen, " that our 
most submissive subjects are heretics.*' 

" Ah, madame I " cried Coligny, " we will indeed en- 
deavor to make you a noble and a peaceful kingdom! 
Europe has profited, alas! by our internai divisions. 
For the last fifty years she has had the advantage of 
one-half of the French people being against the other 
half." 

"Are we hère to sing anthems to the glory of here- 
tics/' said the Connétable, brutally. 

"No, but to bring them to repentance," whispered 
the Cardinal de Lorraine in his ear ; " we want to coaz 
them by a little sugar." 

" Do you know what I shoald hâve doue under the 
late king?" said the Connétable, angrily. " l'd hâve 
called in the provost and hung those two knaves, then 
and there, on the gallows of the Louvre." 
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** Welli gentlemen, who are tbe learoed men irhom 
joa hâve selecteâ m oor q[)ponent8?'' inqaized tbe 
qneen, impoeing silence on the Connétable by a looL 

^* Dupleasis-Hornaj and Théodore de Base will epeak 
on oor aide,** replied Chandiea. 

*^ The conrt will doubtlees go to Saint-Germain, and 
as it would be improper that this coUoqyy should take 
place in a royal résidence, we will hâve it in the littto 
town of Poissy,'' said Catherine. 

** Shall we be safe tihere, madame? " asked Chandien. 

** Ah ! " replied the queen, with a sort of naXyeté« 
** yon will sorely know how to take précautions. The 
Admirai will arrange ail that with my cousins the Guisea 
and de Montmorency.'' 

*« The devil take them ! - cried the Connétable, " I '11 
hâve nothing to do with it ! ** 

^^ How do you contrive to give snch strength of char- 
acter to your oonverts?*' said the queen, leading Chau- 
dieu apart. ^' The son of my fùrrier was actnally 
sublime.*' 

" We hâve faith," replied Chaudleu. 

At this moment the hall presented a scène of ani- 
mated groups, ail disoussing the question of the proposed 
assembly, to which the few words said by the queen had 
alread}' given the name of the ** CoUoquy of Poissy." 
Catherine glanced at Chaudieu and was able to say to 
him unheard : — 

"Yes, anew faith!" 

'^ Ah, madame, if you were not blînded by your alli- 
ance with the court of Rome, you would see that we are 
returning to the true doctrines of Jésus Christ, who, 
recognizing the equality of soûls, bestows upon ail men 
equal rights on earth." 
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** Do 3'ou thînk yourself the equal of Calvin? ** asked 
the queen, 8hrewdly. ** No, no ; we are equals only in 
charch. What ! would you unbind the tie of the people 
to the throne?" she eried. '*Then you are not only 
heretics, you are revolutionists, — rebels against obédi- 
ence to the king as you are against that to the pope ! " 
So saying, she left Chaudieu abruptly and retumed to 
Théodore de Bèze. **I count on you, monsieur," she 
said, ^^ to conduot this colloquy in good faith. Take 
ail the time you need." 

^' I had supposed," said Chaudieu to the Prince de 
Condé, the King of Navarre, and Admirai Coligny, as 
they Icft the hall, ^Hhat a great State matter would 
be treated more seriously." 

" Oh I we know very well what you want," exclaimed 
the Prince de Condé, exchanging a sly look with Théo* 
dore de Bèze. 

The prince now left his adhérents to attend a rendez- 
vous. Thls great leader of a party was also one of the 
most favored gallants of the court. The two choice 
beauties of that day were even then strivîng with such 
desperate eagerness for his affections that one of them, 
the Maréchale de Saint- André, the wife of the future 
triumvir, gave him her beautiful estate of Saint- Valéry, 
hopîng to win him away from the Duchesse de Guise, 
the wife of the man who had tried to take his head on 
the scafiTold. The duchess, not being able to detach the 
Duc de Nemours from Mademoiselle de Rohan, fell in 
love, en attendant, with the leader of the Reformers. 

"What a contrast to Geneva!" said Chaudieu to 
Théodore de Bèze, as they crossed the little bridge of 
the Louvre. 
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*^ The people hère are certainly gayer than the Gtooe- 
Tese. I don't see why they sboold be eo treacheroas," 
replied de Beze. 

^* To treachery oppose treachery/' replied Chandieiii 
whispering the words in his companion's ear. *^ I hâve 
minta in Paris on whom I oan rely, and I intend to 
make Calvin a prophet. Christophe Lecamos shall de- 
liyer os fix)m oor most dangerons enemy." 

" The qneen-mother, for whom the poor devil endnred 
his tortorei has already, with a high hand, caased him 
to be appointed solicitor to the Parliament; and 
solicitors make better prosecators than marderers. 
Don't yoa remember how Avenelles betrayed the se- 
crets of oor first nprising? '' 

*' I know Christophe," said Chaudien, in a positive 
tone, as he tamed to leave the envoy ttom Geneva. 
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XV. 



COMPENSATION. 



A FEW dajs after the réception of Calvin's emissaries 
bj the queen, that is to say, toward the close of the 
year (for the year then began at Easter and the présent 
calendar was not adopted until later in the reign 
of Charles IX.), Christophe reclined in an easy chair 
beside the fire in the large brown hall, dedicated to 
family life, that overlooked the river in his father*s 
house, where the présent drama was begun. His feet 
rested on a stool ; his mother and Babette Lallier had 
just renewed the compresses, saturated with a solution 
brought by Ambroise Paré, who was charged by Cath- 
erine de' Medici to take care of the young man. Once 
restored to his family, Christophe became the object of 
the most devoted care. Babette, authorized by her 
father, came every moming and only left the Lecamas 
house at night. Christophe, the admiration of the ap- 
prentices, gave rise thronghout the qnarter to varions 
taies, which invested him with mysterions poesy. He 
had borne the worst tortnre ; the celebrated Ambroise 
Paré was employing ail his skill to cure him. What 
great deed had he donc to be thas treated? Neither 
Christophe nor his father sald a word on the snbject 
Catherine, then all-powerful, was concerned in their 
silence as well as the Prince de Condé. The constant 

19 
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visita of Pare, now chief surgeon of both the ktng and 
the hoQse of Guise, whom the queen-mother and tbe 
Lorrains allowed to treat a jouth accused of heresy, 
strangely complicated an affair through wliich no one 
saw dearlj. Moreover, the rector of Saint-Fierre-anx« 
Bœnfis came severai times to visit the son of his chorch- 
warden, and thèse visita made the causes of Chris- 
tophe's présent condition still more unintelligible to hiB 
neighbors. 

The old syndic, who had his plan, gave evaaive an- 
awers to his brother-fiirriers, the merchants of the 
neighborhoodt and to ail friendi who sp(d[e to him of 
his son: ''Tes, I am veiy thankfhl to hâve saved 
him." — '' Well, 3'ou know, it wont do to put your flnger 
between the bark and the tree." — <' My son touched 
fire and came ncar baming up my house." — ''They 
took advantage of his youth ; we burghers get Dothing 
but shame and evil by frequenting the grandees." — 
'' This affair décides me to make a lawyer of Chris- 
tophe ; the practice of law will teach him to weigh his 
words and his acts." — '^ The young queen, who is now 
in Scotland, had a great deal to do with it ; but then, 
to be sure, my son may hâve been imprudent" — ''I 
hâve had cruel anxieties." — '^ AU this may décide me 
to give up my business; I do not wish ever to go 
to court again." — ^' My son has had enough of the 
Reformation ; it has cracked ail his joints. If It had 
not been for Ambroîse, I don*t know what would hâve 
become of me." 

Thanks to thèse ambiguous remarks and to the great 
discrétion of such conduct, it was generally averred in 
the neighborhood that Christophe had seen the error of 
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his ways; everybody thought it nataral that the old 
S3'ndic should wish to get his son appointed to the 
Farliament) and the rector's visits no longer seemed 
extraordinary. As the neighbors reâected on the old 
man*s anxieties they no longer thoaght, as they would 
otherwise hâve done, that his ambition was inordinate. 
The young lawyer, who had lain helpless for months on 
the bed which his family made up for him in the old 
hall, was now, for the last week, able to rise and more 
about by the aid of crutches. Babette's love and his 
mother's tenderness had deeply touched his heart ; and 
they, while they had him helpless in their hands, lec- 
tured him severely on religion. Président de Thon paid 
his godson a yisit, during which he showed himself 
most fatherly. Christophe, being now a solicitor of 
the Parliament, must of course, he said, be Catholio ; 
his oath would bind him to that; and the président, 
who assumed not to doubt of his godson's orthodoxy, 
ended his remarks by saying with great earnestness : 

" My son, you hâve been eruelly tried. I am myself 
ignorant of the reasons which made the Messieurs de 
Guise treat you thus; but I advise you in future to 
live peacefully, without entering into the troubles of the 
times ; for the favor of the king and queen will not be 
shown to the makers of revolt. You are not important 
enough to play fast and loose with the king as the 
Guises do. If you wish to be some day counsellor to 
the Parliament remember that you cannot obtain that 
noble office unless by a real and serions attachment to 
the royal cause." 

Nevertheless, neither Président de Tbou's visit, nor 
the séductions of Babette, nor the nigency of his mother. 
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were snfficient to shake the oonstancy of tbe martyr of 
the Reformation. Christophe held to his religion ail 
the more becanse be had snffereâ for it 

*^ My father wlll never let me marry a beretic,'' whia- 
pered Babette in bis ear. 

Christophe answered only by tears, which made the 
yoang girl silent and thoughtfaL 

Old Lecamos maintained his patemal and magiste- 
rial dignity ; he observed bis son and said little. The 
Btem old man, after recovering his dear Christophe, was 
dissatisfied with blmself ; he repented the tendemess be 
had shown for this only son ; but he admired him se- 
cretly. At no period of his life did the syndic pull more 
wires to reach his ends, for he saw the field npe for the 
barvest so painfully sown, and he wanted to gather the 
whole of it. Some dajs before the morning of which 
we Write, he had had, being alone with Christophe, a 
long conversation with him in which be endeavored to 
disoover the secret reason of the young man's résist- 
ance. Christophe, who was net withoat ambition, be- 
trayed his faith in the Prince de Condd. The generous 
promise of the prince, who, of course, was only exer- 
cising his profession of prince, remained gravcn on his 
beart; little did he think that Condé had sent him, 
mentallj', to the de vil in Orléans, muttering, '' A Gas- 
con would bave understood me better," when Christophe 
called out a touching farewell as the prince passed the 
window of his dungeon. 

But besides this sentiment of admiration for the 
prince, Christophe had also conceived a profound rév- 
érence for the great queen, who had explained to him 
by a single look the necessity which compelled her to 
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sacrifice him; and who dnring his agonj had given 
him an illimitable promise in a single tear. During the 
silent mouths of his weakness, as he lay there waiting 
for recovery , he had thought over each event at Blois and 
at Orléans. He weighed, one might almost say in spite 
of himself, the relative worth of thèse two protections. 
He fioated between the queeu and the prince. He had 
certainly served Catherine more than he had served the 
Reformation, and in a young man both heart and mind 
would naturally incline toward the queen ; Icss because 
she was a queen than because she was a woman. Under 
such circumstances a man will always hope more from 
a woman than from a man. 

'* I sacrificed myself for her ; what will she do for 
me?" 

This question Christophe put to himself almost invol- 
untarily as he remembered the tone in which she had 
said the words, Povero mio / It is difficult to believe 
how egotistical a man can become when he lies on a bed 
of sickness. Everything, even the exclusive dévotion of 
which he is the object, drives him to think only of 
himself. By exaggerating in his own mind the obliga- 
tions which the Prince de Condé was under to him he 
had come to expect that some office would be given to 
him at the court of Navarre. Still new to the world of 
political life, he forgot its contending interests and the 
rapid march of events which control and force the hand 
of ail leaders of parties ; he forgot it the more because 
he was practically a prisoner in solitary confinement on 
his bed in that old brown room. Each party is, neces- 
sarilj-, ungrateful while the struggle lasts; when it 
triumphs it bas too may persons to reward not to be 
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angrateful BtilL SoMiera Bubmit to this ingratitade; 
but their leaders tara againsi the new master at whose 
aide they hâve acted and suffered like equala for so long. 
Christophe, who alone remembered his sufferings, felt 
himself already among the leaders of the Reformation 
by the fact of his martyrdom. His father, that old fox 
of commerce, so shrewd, so perspicacious, ended by 
divining the secret thoaghts of his son ; consequently, 
ail his manœuvres were now based on the natural ex- 
pectancy to which Christophe had yielded himself. 

«* Would n*t it be a fine thing/* he had said to Ba- 
bette, in. présence of the family a few days before his 
interview with his son, ^' to be the wife of a connsellor 
of the Parliament? Tou would be called madame/" 

"You are crazy, compère j*' said Lallier. " Where 
would you get ten thousand crowns* income from landed 
property, which a counsellor must hâve, according to 
law; and from whom could you buy the office? No 
one but the queen-mothcr and régent could help your 
son into Parliament, and I*m afraid he*s too tainted 
with the new opinions for that." 

*' What would you pay to see your daughter the wife 
of a counsellor ? " 

"Ahl you want to look into my purse, shrewd- 
head ! ** said Lallier. 

Counsellor to the Parliament! The words worked 
powerfully in Christophe's brain. 

Somctimc after this conversation, one morning when 
Christophe was gazing at the river and thinking of the 
scène which began this history, of the Prince de Condé, 
Chaudieu, La Renaudie, of his joumey to Blois, — in 
short, the whole story of his hopes, — his father came 
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and sat down beside him, scarcely oonoealing a joyful 
thought beneath a serious manner. 

^^ My son," he saîd, *' after what passed between 
jou and the leadera of the Tumult of Amboise, they 
owe 3'oa enough to make the care of your future incum- 
bent on the bouse of Navarre." 

" Yes,*' replied Christophe. 

*'Well/' continued hls father, '* I bave asked thelr 
permission to buy a légal practice for you in the prov- 
ince of Béarn. Our good friend Paré undertook to pré- 
sent the letters which I wrote on your behalf to the 
Prince de Condé and the qneen of Navarre. Hère, read 
the answer of Monsieur de Pibrac^ vice-chancellor of 
Navarre : — 

To THE Sieur Lecamus, syndic ofthe guUd qf/urriers ; 

Monseigneur le Prince de Condé desires me to express 
his regret that he cannot do what you ask for his late corn- 
panion in the tower of Saint-Aignan, whom he perfectly 
remembers, and to whom, meanwhile, he oifers the place of 
gendarme in his company ; which will put your son in the 
way of making his mark as a man of courage, which he is. 

The queen of Navarre awaits an opportunity to reward 
the Sieur Christophe, and will not fail to take advantage 
of it. 

Upon which, Monsieur le syndic, we pray God to hâve 
you in His keeping. 

PlBRAC, 

At Nerac. Chancellor of Navarre. 

'*Nérac, Pibrac, crack!" cried Babette. "There's 
no confidence to be placed in Gascons ; they think only 
of themselves." 

Old Lecamus looked at his son, smiling soomfully. 
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«< They propose to put on horseback a poor boy whose 
knees and ankles were shattered for their sàkes ! " cried 
the mother. ^' What a wicked Jest I " 

*' I shall never see yoa a ooonsellor of Navarre,** aaid 
fais father. 

" I wiBh I knew what Qaeen Catherine wonld do for 
me, if I made a claim upon her," said Christophe, cast 
down by the prinœ's answer. 

^' She made yoa no promise," said the old man, ** but 
I am certain that ehe will never mxKk, yon like thèse 
others ; she will remember your sufferings. Still, how 
can the qneen make a oounsellor of the P«rliament out 
of a Protestant burgher? " 

^'But Christophe has not abjaredi" cried Babette. 
" He can very well keep his private opinions secret." 

*'*' The Prince de Condé would be less disdainfal of a 
connsellor of the Parliament," said Lallier. 

** Well, what say you, Christophe? " urged Babette. 

'' Ton are coanting without the qaeen," replied the 
yoang lawyer. 

A few days after this rather bitter disiUasion^ an ap- 
prentice brought Christophe the foUowing laconic little 
missive : — 

<< Chaudieu wishes to see his son.'* 

" Let him come in I " cried Christophe. 

" Oh I my sacred martyr ! " said the minister, embrac- 
ing him ; *' hâve you recovered from your sufferings?" 

*' Tes, thanks to Paré." 

^'Thanks rather to Grod who gave you the strength 
to endure the torture. But what is this I hear? Hâve 
you allowed them to make you a solicitor? Hâve 
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you takcn the oath of fidelity? Surely you will not 
recognise that prostîtute, the Roman, Catholic, and 
apostolic Church?" 

" My father wished it." 

'^ But ought we not tç leave fathers and mothers and 
wives and childrcn, ail, ail, for the sacred cause of Cal- 
vinism ; nay , must we not suffer ail things ? Ah I 
Christophe, Calvin, the great Calvin, the whole party, 
the whole world, the Future counts upon your courage 
and the grandeur of your soûl. We want your life." 

It is a remarkable fact in the mind of *man that the 
most devoted spirits, even while devoting themselves, 
build romantic hopes upon their perilous enterprises. 
When the prince, the soldier, and the minister had asked 
Christophe, under the bridge, to convey to Catherine 
the treaty which, if discovered, would in ail probability 
cost him his life, the lad had relied upon his nerve, upon 
chance, upon the powers of his mind, and confident in 
such hopes he bravely, nay, audaciously put himself 
between those terrible adversaries, the Guises and 
Catherine. During the torture he still kept saying to 
himself: '* I shall come out of it! it is only pain!" 
But when this second and brutal demand, ''Die; we 
want your life," was made upon a boy who was still 
almost helpless, scarcely recovered from his late tor- 
ture, and clinging ail the more to life because he had 
just seen death so near, it was impossible for him to 
launch into further illusions. 

Christophe answered quietly : — 

*'Whatisitnow?" 

^^To fire a pistol courageously, as Stuart did on 
Minard." 
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*«Onwhom?" 

" The Duc de Guise/' 

"Amurder?** 

^*A vengeanoe. Hâve yoa forgotten tfae hmidred 
gentlemeii massacred on the scaffold at Amboiae? A 
child who saw that butcheiy, ihe littte d'Aubignë oried 
out, ' They bave slaughtercd France I ' '' 

^^Yoa ahoald receive the blows of others and.glve 
none; that ia the religion of the gospel»" said Chris» 
tophe. ^* If yoa imitate the Catholics in their cmelty, 
of what good is it to refonn the Choroh? ** 

^ Oh 1 Christophe, they hâve made yoa a lawyeri and 
now yoa argae I " said Chaudiea. 

'* No, my friend," replied the yoang man, *'bat par- 
ties are ungrateful; and you will be, both yoa and 
yoors, nothing more than puppets of the Bourbons." 

*' Christophe, if you oould hear Calvin, 3'ou would 
know how we wear tbem like gloves I The Bourbons 
are the gloves, we are the hand." 

'^ Read that," said Christophe, giving Chaudieu 
Pibrac*8 letter containing the answer of the Prince de 
Condé. 

'* Oh ! my son ; you are ambitions, you can no longer 
make the sacrifice of yourself ! — I pity you ! " 

Wîth those fine words Chaudieu tnmed and Icft him. 

Some days after that scène, the Lallier family and 
the Lecamus family were gathered together in honor of 
the formai betrothal of Christophe and Babette, in the 
old brown hall, from which Christophe's bed had been 
removed ; for he was now ablc to drag himself about 
and even mount the stairs without his crutches. It was 
nine o'clock in the evening and the oompany were await- 
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îng Ambroise Parô. Ibe family notary sat beiore a 
table on which lay various contracts. The furrler was 
sclling bis house and business to bis head-clerk, wbo 
was to pay down forty tbousand francs for the bouse 
and tben mortgage it as security for tbe payment of tbe 
goods, for wbicby bowever, be paid twenty tbousand 
francs on account. 

Lecamus was also bnying for bis son a magnificent 
stone bouse, built by Pbilibert de FOrme in tbe rue 
Saint-Pierre-aux-Bœufs, which be gave to Christophe 
as a marrîage portion. He also took two bundrcd 
tbousand francs from bis own fortune, and Lallier gave 
as rauch more, for tbe purchase of a fine seignorial manor 
in Picardy, tbe price of wbicb was five bundred tbou- 
sand francs. As this manor was a tenure from tbe 
Crown it was necessary to obtain letters-patent (called 
rescriptions) granted by the king, and also to make pa}'- 
ment to the Crown of considérable feudal dues. Tbe 
marriage had been postponcd until tbis royal favor was 
obtained. Though the burghers of Paris had lately ac- 
quired tbe right to purchase manors, the wisdom of the 
privy council had been exercised In putting certain re- 
strictions on tbe sale of those estâtes wbicb were depen- 
dencies of the Crown ; and the one wbicb old Lecamus 
had bad in bis eye for the last dozen years was among 
them. Ambroise was pledged to bring the royal ordi- 
nancc that evening ; and tbe old fùrrier went and came 
from the hall to the door in a state of impatience wbicb 
showed how great bis long-repressed ambition had been. 
Ambroise at last appeared. 

^^ My old friend I *' cried the surgeon, in an agitated 
manner; with a glance at tbe supper table, ^^ let me see 
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joor linen. Good. Oh I yoa miist hâve wax-candlea. 
Qaickf qaick I get ont your beat things 1 ** 

'' Why? what is it ail about?"" asked the rector of 
Saint-Pieire-aux-Bœufii. 

** The queen^mother and the yoang king are coming 
to aop with you/' replied the surgeon. <^They are only 
walting for an old oounsellor who agreed to sell hîs 
place to Christophe, and with whom Monaiear de Thou 
hae conclnded a bargain. Don't appear to know any- 
thing ; I hâve escaped fh>m the Louvre to wam 3*ou." 

In a second the whole family were astir; Chris* 
tophe's mother and Babette's aunt busUed about with 
the celerity of housekeepers suddenly surprised. But 
in spite of the apparent confusion into which the news 
had thrown the entire family, the préparations were 
promptly made, with an activity that was nothing short 
of marvellous. Christophe, amazcd and confounded 
by such a favor, was speechless, gaziog mechanically 
at what went on. 

^' The queen and the king hère in onr house ! " said 
the old mother. 

" The queen ! " repeated Babette. *' What must we 
say and do?" 

In less tban an hour al! was changed ; the hall was 
decorated; the supper-table sparkled. Prcsently tbe 
noise of horses sounded in the street. The light of 
torches carried by the horsemen of tbe escort bi-oiigbt 
ail the burghers of the neighborhood to their Windows. 
The noise soon snbsidcd and the escort rode away, leav- 
ing the qneen-motber and her son, King Charles IX., 
Charles de Gondi, now Grand-mastcr of the wardrobe 
and govemor of the king, Monsieur de Thou, Pinard, 
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secretar}' of State, the old counsellor, and two pages, 
under the arcade before the door. 

" My worthy people," said the qaeen as she entered, 
^^ the king, my son, and I bave corne to sign the mar- 
riage-contract of the son of my furrier, — but only on 
condition that he remains a Catholic. A man must be 
a Catholic to enter Parliament ; he must be a Catholic 
to own land which dérives frora the Crown ; he must be 
a Catholic if he would sit at the king's table. That is 
80, is it not, Pinard ? " 

The secretary of State entered and showed the 
letters-patent. 

^' If we are not ail Catholics/' said the little king, 
" Pinard will throw those papers into the fîre. But we 
are ail Catholics hère, I think/' he continued, casting 
his somewhat haughty eyes over the company. 

** Yes, sire," replied Christophe, bending his injured 
knees with difficulty, and kissing the hand which the 
king held out to him. 

Queen Catherine stretched out her hand to Christophe 
and, raising him hastily, drew him aside into a corner, 
saying in a low voice : — 

" Ah ça ! my lad, no évasions hère. Are yon playlng 
above-board now?" 

^^ Yes, madame," he answered, won by the dazzling 
reward and the honor done him by the grateful queen. 

" Very good. Monsieur Lecamus, the king, my son, 
and I permit yon to purchase the office of the goodman 
Groslay, counsellor of the Parliament, hère présent 
Young man, you will foUow, I hope, in the steps of 
your predecessor." 

De Thou advanced and said: "I will answer for 
him^ madame. 
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*' Very well ; draw up the deed, notar}'," said PiDard. 

^^ Inasmuch as the king our master does us the favor 
to sign my daughter*s marriage contract,*' ciied Lallier, 
*' I will pay the whole priée of the manor." 

* * The ladies may sit down," said the young king, 
gracîously : '^ As a weddÎDg présent to the bride I re- 
mit, with my mother*s consent, ail my dues and rights 
in the manor." 

Old Lecamus and Lallier fell on their knees and 

ê 

kissed the king*s hand. 

^^Mordieu/ sire, what quanti ties of money thèse 
burghers hâve I " whispered de Gondi in his ear. 

The young king laughed. 

" As their Highnesses are so kind," said old Lecamus, 
*' will the}' permit me to présent to them m}* successor, 
and ask them to continue to him the royal patent of 
f urrier to their Majesties ? " 

*' Let us see him," said the king. 

Lecamus led forward his successor, who was livid with 
fear. 

'^If my mother consents, we will now sit down to 
table,*' said the little king. 

Old Lecamus had bethought him of presenting to the 
king a silver goblet which he had bought of Benvenuto 
Cellini when the latter stayed in Paris at the hôtel de 
Nesle. This treasure of art had cost the furrier no 
less than two thousand crowns." 

'*0h! my dear mother, see this beautiful work ! *' 
cried the young king, lifting the goblet by its stem. 

"Itwas made in Florence," replied Catherine. 

" Pardon me, madame," said Lecamus, *' it was made 
in Paris by a Florentine. AU that is made in Florence 
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would belong to jour Majestj ; that which is made in 
France is the king's." 

" I accept it, my good man," cried Charles IX. ; " and 
it shall henceforth be my particular drinking cup. 

^'It is beautiful enough/' said the queen, examining 
the masterpiece, ^^ to be included among the crown- 
jewels. Well, Maître Ambroise," she whispered in the 
8urgeon*s ear, with a glance at Christophe, ^^ hâve you 
taken good care of him ? Will he walk again ? " 

** He will run," replied the surgeon, smiling. " Ah ! 
you hâve cleverly made him a renegade." 

"Ha ! " said the queen, with the levity for which she 
has been blamed, though it was only on the surface, 
" the Church won*t stand still for want of one monk ! '' 

The supper was gay; the queen thought Babette 
pretty, and, in the régal manner which was natural to 
her, she slipped upon the girFs finger a diamond ring 
which compensated in value for the goblet bestowed 
upon the king. Charles IX., who afterwards became 
rather too fond of thèse invasions of burgher homes, 
supped with a good appetite. Then, at a word from 
his new govemor (who, it is said, was instructed to 
make him forget the virtuous teachings of Cypierre) , he 
obliged ail the men présent to drink so deeply that the 
queen, observing that the gayety was about to become 
too noisy, rose to leave the room. As she rose, Chris- 
tophe, his father, and the two women took torches and 
accompanied her to the shop-door. There Christophe 
ventured to touch the queen's wide sleeve and to make 
her a sign that he had something to say. Catherine 
stopped, made a gesture to the father and the two 
women to leave her, and said; turning to Christophe : 
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"Whatisit?" 

*' It may aerve you to know, madame," replied Chris- 
tophe, whiapering in her ear, ** that the Duo de Goiae 
iabelDg followed by asaaaaiiia." 

^* You are a loyal subjeo^" aaid Catherine, amiling, 
*< and I ahall never forget you.'' 

She held out to him her hand, ao celebrated for ita 
beauty^ finit ungloving it» which waa indeed a mark of 
Ikyor, — 80 much ao that Christophe, then and there, 
beoame altogether royalist as he kissed that adorable 
hand. 

^^ So they mean to rid me of that buUy withoat my 
haying a finger in it|" thoaght she as she zeplaoed her 
glove. 

Theu she mouuted her maie and retumed to the 
Louvre, attended by her two pages. 

Christophe went back to the supper-table, but was 
thoughtful and gloomy even while he drank ; the fine, 
austère face of Ambroise Pare seemed to reproach him 
for liis apostasy. But subséquent events Justified the 
manœuvres of the old syndic Christophe would cer- 
tainly not hâve escaped the massacre of Saint-Bartholo- 
mew; his wealth and his landed estâtes would hâve 
made him a mark for the murderers. History bas re- 
corded the cruel fate of the wife of Lallier*s successor, 
a beautiful woman, whose naked body hung by the hair 
for three days from one of the buttresses of the Pont au 
Cliange. Babette trembled as she thought that she, 
too, might hâve endured the same treatment if Chris- 
tophe had continued a Calvinist, — for such became the 
name of the Reformera. Calvin*s personal ambition was 
thus gratified, though not until after his death. 
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Such was the origin of the celebrated parliainentary 
house of Lecamus. Tallemant des Réaux is in error 
when he states that thej came originally from Picardy. 
It is only true that the Lecamus family found it for 
their interest in after days to date from the time the old 
furiier bought their principal estate, which, as we hâve 
said, was situated in Picard}'. Christophe's son, who 
succeedcd him undcr Louis XIII. , was the father of the 
rich président Lecamus who built, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., that magnificent mansion which shares with the 
hôtel Lambert the admiration of Parisians and foreign- 
ers, and was assuredly one of the finest buildings in 
Paris. It may still be seen in the rue Thorigny, though 
at the beginning of the Révolution it was pillaged as 
having belonged to Monsieur de Juignë, the archbishop 
of Paris. Ail the décorations were then destroyed ; and 
the tenants who lodge there hâve greatly damaged it ; 
nevertheless this palace, which is reached through the 
old house in the rue de la Pelleterie, still shows the 
noble results obtaîned in former days by the spirit of 
family. It may be doubted whether modem individu- 
alism, brought about by the equal division of Inheri- 
tances, will ever raise such noble buildings. 
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PART SECOND. 



THE SECRETS OF THE RUGGIERL 



I. 



THE COURT UNDER CHARLES IX. 



Between eleven o'clock and midnight toward the end 
of October, 1573, two Italians, Florentines and brothers, 
Albert de Gondi, Duc de Retz and marshal of France, 
and Charles de Gondi la Tour, Grand-master of the 
robes of Charles IX., were sitting on the roof of a house 
in the rue Saint-Honoré, at the edge of a gutter. This 
gutter was one of those stone channels which in former 
days were constructed below the roofs of houses to re- 
ceive the rain-water, discharging it at regular intervais 
through those long gargoyles carved in the shape of 
fantastic animais with gaping mouths. In spite of the 
zeal with which our présent génération pulls down 
and demolishes vénérable buildings, there still existed 
many of thèse projecting gutters until, qui te recently, 
an ordinance of the police as to water-conduits com- 
pelled thcm to disappear. But even so, a few of thèse 
carved gargoyles still remain, chiefly in the quartier 
Saint- Antoine, where low rents and values hinder the 
building of new storeys under the eaves of the roofs. 
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It certainly seems strange that two personages in- 
vested with sucb important offices should bepla3'ing the 
part of cats. But whosoever will burrow into the his- 
torié treasures of those days, when personal interests 
jostled and thwarted each other around the throne till 
the whole political centre of France was like a skein of 
tangled thread, will readily understand that the two 
Florentines were cats indeed, and very much in their 
places in a gutter. Their dévotion to the person of the 
queen-mother, Catherine de' Medici — who had brought 
them to the court of France and foisted them into their 
high offices — compelled them not to recoil before any of 
the conséquences of their intrusion. But to explain how 
and why thèse courtiers were thus perched, it is neces- 
sar}' to relate a scène which had taken place an hour 
carlier not far from this very gutter, in that beautiful 
brown room of the Louvre, ail that now remains to us 
of the apartments of Henri II., in which after supper 
the courtiers had been paying court to the two queens, 
Catherine de' Medici and Elizabeth of Austria, and to 
their son and husband King Charles IX. 

In those days the majority of the burghers and great 
lords supped at six, or at seven o'clock, but the more 
refined and élégant supped at eight or even nine. This 
repast was the dinner of to-day. Many persons erron- 
eously believe that étiquette was invented by Louis 
XIV. ; on the contrary it was introduced into France 
by Catherine de' Medici, who made it so severe that 
the Connétable de Montmorency had more difflculty in 
obtaining permission to enter the court of the Louvre 
on horseback than in winning his sword ; moreover, that 
unheard-of distinction was granted to him only on ac« 
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count of bis great âge. Etiquette, which was, it is truc, 
slightly relaxed under the two first Bourbon kings, took 
an Oriental form under the Great Monarch, for it was 
introdueed from tbe Ëastem Empire, which derived it 
from Persia. In 1573 few persons had the right to 
euter the courtj-ard of the Louvre witb their servants 
and torches (under Louis XIV. the coaches of none but 
dukes and peers were allowed to pass under the péri- 
gtjle) ; moreover, the cost of obtaining entrance after 
supper to the royal apartments was verj heavy. The 
Maréchal de Retz, whom we hâve Just seen, perched on 
a gutter, offered on one occasion a thousand crowns of 
that day, six thousand francs of our présent money, to 
the usher of the king*s cabinet to be allowed to speak 
to Henri III. on a day when he was not on duty. To an 
historian who knows the truth, it is laughable to see the 
well-known picture of the courtyard at Blois, in which 
the artist has introdueed a courtier on horseback ! 

On the présent occasion, therefore, none but the 
most emiuent personages in the kingdom were in the 
royal apartments. The queen, Elizabeth of Austria, 
and her mother-in-law, Catherine de* Medici, were 
seated together on the left of the fire place. On the 
otber side sat the king, buried in an armchair, affect- 
ing a lethargy conséquent on digestion, — for he had just 
supped like a prince returned from hunting ; possibly he 
was seeking to avoid conversation in présence of so 
many persons who were spies upon his thoughts. The 
courtiers stood erect and uncovered at the end of the 
room. Some talked in a low voice ; others watched the 
king, awaiting the bestowal of a look or a word. Occa- 
sionall^' one was called up b}' the queen-mother, who 
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talked with him for a few moments; anotber risked 
saying a word to the king, who replied with either a 
nod or a brief Bentence. A German nobleman, the 
Comte de Solern, stood at the corner of the ôreplace 
behind the young queen, the granddaughter of Charles 
y., whom he had accompanied into France. Near to 
her on a stool sat her lady of honor, the Comtesse de 
Fiesque, a Strozzi, and a relation of Catherine de' 
Medici. The beautiful Madame de Sauves, a descend- 
ant of Jacques Cœur, mistress of the king of Navarre, 
then of the king of Poland, and lastly of the Duc 
d'Alençon, had been invited to supper ; but she stood 
like the rest of the court, her husband's rank (that of 
secretary of State) giving her no right to be seated. 
Behind thèse two ladies stood the two Gondis, talking 
to theoi. They alone of this dismal assembly were 
smiling. Albert Gondi, now Duc de Retz, marshal of 
France, and gentleman of the bed-chamber, had been 
deputed to marry the queen by proxy at Spire. In the 
first line of courtiers nearest to the king stood the 
Maréchal de Tavannes, who was présent on court 
business ; Neufville de Yilleroy, one of the ablest bank- 
ers of the period, who laid the foundation of the great 
house of that name; Birago and Chivemi, gentlemen 
of the queen-mother, who, knowing her préférence for 
her son Henri (the brother whom Charles IX. regarded 
as an enemy), attached themselves especially to him ; 
then Strozzi, Catherine*8 cousin; and finally, a num- 
ber of great lords, among them the old Cardinal de 
Lorraine and his nephew, the young Duc de Guise, who 
were held at a distance by the king and his mother. 
Thèse two leaders of the Holy Alliance, and later of 
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the Leagae (foanded in oonjanction with Spain a ftw 
years earlier), affected the Babiniasion of servants who 
are only waiting an opportnnity to make thernselves 
masters. Catherine and Charies IX. watohed eadi 
other with close attention. 

At this gloomy court, as gioomy as the room in whioh 
f t was heldy each individnal had his or her own reasons 
for being sad or thonghtfùL The yonng queen, Eliza- 
beth, was a prey to the tortures of Jealousy, and coald 
ill-disgaise them, though she smiled npon her hnsband, 
whom she passionately adored^ good and pions woman 
that she was ! Marie Toachet» the only mistress Charies 
IX. eyer had and to whom he was loyally faithfàl, had 
lately retamed ttom the château de Fayet in Dauphinë, 
whither she had gone to give birth to a cbild. She 
brought back to Charles IX. a son, his only son, 
Charles de Valois, first Comte d'Auvergne, and afler- 
ward Duc d'Angoulème. The poor queen, in addi- 
tion to the mortification of her abandonment, now 
endured the pang of kuowing that her rival had borne a 
son to her husband while she had brought him only a 
daughter. And thèse were not her only troubles and 
disillusionSy for Catherine de' Medici, who had seemed 
her friend in the first instance, now, out of policy, fa- 
vored her betrayal, preferring to serve the mistress rather 
than the wife of the king, — for the folio wing reason. 

When Charles IX. openly avowed his passion for 
Marie Touchet, Catherine showed favor to the girl in 
the interests of her own désire for domination. Marie 
Touchet, who was very young when brought to court, 
came at an âge when ail the noblest sentiments are 
prédominant. She loved the king for himself alone. 
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Frightened at tbe fate to which ambition had led the 
Duchesse de' Valentinois (better known as Diane de 
Poitiers), she dreaded the queen-motber, and greatly pre- 
ferred her simple happiness to grandeur. Perhaps she 
thought that lovers as young as the king and herself 
could never struggle successfuUy against the queen- 
mother. As the daughter of Jean Touchet, Sieur de 
Beauvais and Quillard, she was born between the burgber 
class and the lower nobility ; she had none of the inborn 
ambitions of the Pisseleus and Saint- Valliers, girls of 
rank, who battled for their familles with the hidden 
weapons of love. Marie Touchet, wîthout family or 
friends, spared Catherine de' Medici ail antagonism with 
her son's mistress ; the daughter of a great house would 
bave been her rival. Jean Touchet, the father, one of 
the finest wits of the time, a man to whom poets dedi- 
cated their works, wanted nothing at court Marie, a 
young girl without connections, intelligent and well- 
educated, and also simple and artless, whosc desires 
would probably never be aggressive to the royal power, 
suited the queen-mother admirably. In short, she 
made the parliament recognize the son to whom Marie 
Touchet had just given birth in the month of April, and 
she allowed him to take the title of Comte d'Auvergne, 
assuring Charles IX. that she would leave the boy her 
Personal property, the counties of Auvergne and Lara- 
guais. At a later period, Marguerite de Valois, queen 
of Navarre, contested this legacy afler she was queen 
of France, and the Parliament annulled it But later 
still, Louis XIII., out of respect for the Valois blood, 
indemnified the Comte d'Auvergne by the gifb of the 
duchy of Angoulême. 
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Catherine had already given Marie Tonchet, who 
asked nothing, the manor of Bellevilky an estate dote 
to Vinoennes whloh carried no title ; and thither she 
went whenever the Ung hunted and apent the nigfat at 
the castle. It was in this gloomy fortreas that Charles 
IX. passed the greater part of his laat years, ending 
Us life there, acoording to aome historiana, as Louis 
Xn. had ended his. 

The qneen-mother kept dose watch npon her son. 
AU the occupations of his personal life, oatside of poli- 
tf os, were reported to lier. The king had begun to look 
npon his mother as an enemy, but the kind intentions 
she ezpressed toward his son diverted his suspicions 
for a time. Catherine*s motives in this matter were 
never understood by Queen Elizabeth, who, according 
to Brantôme, was one of the gentlest quecns that ever 
reigned, who never did barm or even gave pain to 
any one, ^' and was careful to read her prayer-book 
secretly." But this single-minded princess began at 
last to see the précipices yawning around the throne, — > 
a dreadful discovery, which migbt indeed hâve made her 
quail ; it was some such remembrance, no doubt, that 
led her to say to one of her ladies, after the death of 
the king, in reply to a condolence that she had no son, 
and coald not, tberefore, be régent and queen-motber : 

'* Ah ! I thank God that I hâve no son. I know well 
what would bave happencd. My poor sou would bave 
been despoiled and wronged like the king, my husband, 
and I should hâve been the cause of it. God had 
mercy on the State ; he bas donc ail for the best." 

This princess, wbose portrait Brantôme thinks he 
draws by saying that her complezion was as beautifùl 
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and délicate as the ladies of her suite were charming 
and agreeable, and that her figure was fine though 
rather short, was of little account at her own court. 
Sufifering fh>m a double grief, her saddened attitude 
added another gloomy tone to a scène which most young 
queens, less cruelly injured, might hâve enlivened. The 
pious Elizabeth proved at this crisis that the qualities 
which are the shining glory of women in the ordinary 
ways of life can be fatal to a sovereign. A princess 
able to occupy herself with other things besides her 
prayer-book might hâve been a useful helper to Charles 
IX., who found no prop to lean on, either in his wife or 
in his mistress. 

The queen-mother, as she sat there in that brown 
room, was closely observing the king, who, during 
supper, had exhibited a boisterous good-humor which 
she felt to be assumed in order to mask some inten- 
tion against her. This sudden gayety contrasted too 
vividly with the struggle of mind he endeavored to 
conceal by his eagerness in hunting, and by an almost 
maniacal toil at his forge, where he spent many hours 
in hammering iron ; and Catherine was not deceived by 
it. Without being able even to guess which of the 
statesmen about the king was employed to prépare or 
negotiate it (for Charles IX. contrived to mislead his 
mother's spies), Catherine felt no doubt whatever that 
some scheme for her overthrow was being planned. 
The unlooked-for présence of Tavannes, who arrived at 
the same time as Strozzi, whom she herself had sum- 
moned, gave her food for thought. Strong in the 
strength of her political combination, Catherine was 
above the reach of circumstances ; but she was power' 
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less against some sudden violence. As many persons 
are ignorant of the actual state of public afTairs thcn 
80 complicated by tbe varions parties that distracted 
France, the leaders of which had each their private in- 
terests to carry ont, it is necessary to describe, in a few 
words, the perilous game in which the queen-mother 
was now engaged. To show Catherine de* Medici in a 
new light is, in fact, the root and stock of our présent 
history. 

Two words explain this woman, so curiously inter- 
esting to study, a woman whose influence bas left such 
deep impressions upon France. Those words are : 
Power and Astrology. Exclusively ambitious, Cath- 
erine de' Medici had no other passion than that of 
power. Superstitions and fatalistic, like so many su- 
perior men, she had no sincère belief except in occult 
sciences. Unless this double mainspring is known, the 
conduct of Catherine de' Medici will rcmain forever 
misunderstood. As we picture her faith in judicial 
astrolog}^ the light will fall upon two personages, who 
are, in fact, the philosophical subjects of this Study. 

There lived a man for whom Catherine cared more 
than for any of her children ; bis narae was Cosmo 
Ruggiero. He lived in a bouse belonging to her, the 
hôtel de Soissons ; she made bim her suprême adviser. 
It was bis duty to tell her wbetber the stars ratifîed tbe 
ad vice and judgment of her ordinary counsellors. Cer- 
tain remarkable antécédents warranted tbe power which 
Cosmo Ruggiero retained over bis mistress to her last 
hour. One of tbe most learned men of tbe sixteenth 
century was pbysician to Lorenzo de* Medici, Duc d' 
Urbino, Catherine*s father. This pbysician was called 
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Ruggiero the Elder (Vecchio Ruggier and Roger FAn- 
cien in the French authors who hâve written on al- 
chemy), to distinguish him Ax)m his two sons, Lorenzo 
Ruggiero, called the Great by caballstic writers, and 
Cosmo Roggiero, Catherine's astrologer, also called 
Roger by several French historians. In France it was 
the custom to prononnce the name in gênerai as Rug- 
gieri. Ruggiero the elder was so highly valued by ibe 
Medici that the two dukes, Cosmo and Lorenzo, stood 
godfathers to his two sons. He cast, in concert with 
the famous mathematidan. Basilic, the horoscope c€ 
Catherine's nativity, in his officiai capacity as mathemar 
tîcian, astrologer, and physician to the house of Medici ; 
three offices which are often confounded. 

At the period of which we write the occalt sciences 
were studied with an ardor that may surprise the in- 
crednlons minds of onr own âge, which is supremely 
analytical. Perhaps such minds may find in this his- 
torical sketch the dawn, or rather the germ, of the pos- 
itive sciences which hâve flowered in the nineteenth 
century, though without the poetic grandeur given to 
them by the audacious Seekers of the sixteenth, who, 
instead of using them solely for mechanical indostries, 
magnified Art and fertilized Thought by their means. 
The protection universally given to occalt science by 
the sovereigns of those days was justified by the noble 
créations of many inventera, who, starting in qnest of 
the Great Work (the so-called philosophera' stone), at- 
tained to astonishing results. At no period were the 
sovereigns of the world more eager for the study of 
thèse mysteries. The Fuggera of Angsburg, in whom 
ail modem Laculloses wiU recognize their princes, and 
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ail banken iheir masters, were gifted wiih powen of 
calculation It would be difflcolt tosarpasa. Well, those 
practlcal men, who loaned the ftrnda of ail Enrope to the 
sovereigns of the sixteenth oentory (as deeply in debtas 
the kings of the présent day), those illnstrioas g^ests 
of Charles Y. were sleeping parUiers in the cnicibles 
of Paracelsas. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tnry, Raggiero the elder was the head of that secret 
aniversity tcom which issued the Cardans, the Nostra- 
damases, and the Agrippas (ail in their tam physicians 
of the hoQse of Valois) ; also the astronomers, astrolo- 
gers, and alchemists who surroanded the princes of 
Christendom and were more espedally welcomed and 
protected in France by Catherine de' MedicL In the 
nativity drawn by Basilio and Ruggiero the elder, the 
principal evcnts of Catherine's life were foretold with a 
correctness which is quite disheartening for those who 
deny the power of occult science. This horoscope 
predicted the misfortones which during the siège of 
Florence imperilled the beginning of her life ; also her 
marriage with a son of the king of France, the anex- 
pected succession of that sou to his father's throne, the 
birth of her children, their number, and the fact that 
three of her sons would be kings in succession, that two 
of her daughters would be quecns, and that ail of them 
were destined to die without posterity. This prédiction 
was so fuUy realized that many historians hâve assumed 
that it was written after the events. 

It is well known that Nostradamus took to the châ- 
teau de Chaumont, whither Catherine went after the 
conspiracy of La Renandie, a woman who possessed the 
faculty of reading the fïiture. Now, during the reign 
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of François II., while the queen had with her her four 
sons, ail young and in good health, and before the 
marriage of her daughter Elizabeth with Philip IL, king 
of Spain, or that of her daughter Marguerite with Henri 
de Bourbon, king of Navarre (afterward Henri IV.), 
Nostradamus and this woman reiterated the circum- 
stances formerly predieted in the famous nativity. 
This woman, who was no doubt gifted with second sight, 
and who belonged to the great school of Seckers of the 
Great Work, though the particulars of her life and name 
are lost to histor}', stated that the last crowned child 
would be assassinated. Having placed the queen- 
mother in front of a magie mirror, in which was re- 
flected a wheel on the several spokes of which were 
the faces of her children, the sorceress set the wheel re- 
volving, and Catherine counted the number of révolu- 
tions which it made. Each révolution was for each son 
one year of his reign. Henri IV. was also put upon 
the wheel, which then made twenty-four rounds, and the 
woman (some historians hâve said it was a man) told 
the frightened queen that Henri de Bourbon would be 
king of France and reign that number of years. From 
that time forth Catherine de' Medici vowed a mortal 
hatred to the man whom she knew would succeed the 
last of her Valois sons, who was to die assassinated. 
Anxious to know what her own death would be, she was 
warned to beware of Saint^ermain. Supposing, there- 
fore, that she would be either put to death or imprisoned 
in the château de Saint-Grermain, she would never so 
much as put her foot there, although that résidence was 
far more convenient for her political plans, owing to its 
proximity to Paris, than the other castles to which she 
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retreated with the king during the troubles. When she 
was taken suddenly ill, a few dajs afber the murder of 
the Duc de Guise at Blois, she asked the name of the 
bishop who came to assist her. Bcîng told it was 
Saint-Grermain, she cried out, '' I am dead ! " and did 
actually die on the morrow, — having, moreover, lived 
the exact number of jears given to her bj ail her 
horoscopes. 

Thèse prédictions, which were known to the Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine, who regarded them as witchcrafl, were 
now in process of realization. François II. had reigned 
bis two révolutions of the wheel, and Charles IX. was 
now making bis last tum. If Catherine said the strange 
words which historj bas attributed to her when lier son 
Henri started for Poland, — " You will soon retum," — 
they must be set down to her faith in occult science, and 
not to the intention of poisoning Charles IX. 

Many other circumstances corroborated Catherine's 
faith in the occult sciences. The nigbt before the tour- 
nament at which Henri II. was killed, Catherine saw 
the fatal blow in a dream. Her astrological council, 
then composed of Nostradamus and the two Ruggieri, 
had already predicted to her the death of the king. 
History bas recorded the efforts made b}' Catherine 
to persuade her husband not to enter the lists. The 
prognostic, and the dream produced bj^ the prognostic, 
were verified. The memoirs of the da}^ relate another 
fact that was no less singular. The courier who an- 
nounced the victory of Moncontour arrived in the night, 
after riding with such speed that he killed three horses. 
The queen-mother was awakened to receive the news, 
to which she replied, " I knew it already." In fact, 
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as Brantôme relates, she had told of lier son's triumph 
the evening before, and narrated several cîrcumstances 
of the battle. The astrologer of the house of Bourbon 
predicted that the joungest of ail the princes descended 
from Saint-Louis (the son of Antoine de Bourbon) 
would aseend the throne of France. This prédiction, 
related by Sully, was accomplished in the précise tenus 
of the horoscope ; which led Henri IV. to say that by 
dint of lying thèse people sometimes hit the truth. 
However that may be, if most of the great minds of 
that epoeh believed in this vast science, — called Magic 
by the masters of judicial astrology, and Soroery by the 
public, — they were justified in so doing by the fulûl- 
ment of horoscopes. 

It was for the use of Cosmo Ruggiero, her mathema- 
tician, astronomer, and astrologer, that Catherine de' 
Medici erected the tower behind the Halle aux Blës, — - 
ail that now remains of the hôtel de Soissons. Cosmo 
Ruggiero possessed, like confessors, a mysterious influ- 
ence, the possession of which, like them again, sufficed 
him. He cherished an ambitions thought superior to 
ail vulgar ambitions. This man, whom dramatists and 
romance-writers depict as a juggler, owned the rich 
abbe}' of Saint-Mahé in Lower Brittany, and refused 
many high ecclesiastical dignities ; the gold which the 
superstitions passions of the âge poured into his coffera 
sufficed for his secret enterprise ; and the queen's hand, 
stretched above his head, preseryed every hair of it 
from danger. 
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Ths thirst for power which consnmed the queen- 
mother, her deeire for dominioiii was bo great that in 
order to retain it she had» as we bave aeen, allied 
herself to the Guises, those enemies of the throne ; to 
keep the reins of power, now obtained, within her 
hands, she was nsing eveiy means, even to the sacrifice 
of her friends and that of her children. This woman, 
of whom one of her enemies said at her death, ^' It is 
more than a queen, it is monarchy itself that has died," 
— this woman could not exist without the intrigues of 
government, as a gambler can live only by the émotions 
of play. Although she was an Italian of the voluptuous 
race of the Medici, the Calvinists wbo calumniated her 
uever accused her of having a lover. A great admirer 
of the maxim, '^ Divide to reign," she had learned the 
art of perpetually pitting one force against another. 
No sooner had she grasped the reins of power than she 
was forced to keep up dissensions in order to neutral- 
ize the strength of two rival bouses, and thus save 
the Crown. Catherine invented the game of political 
see-saw (since imitated by ail princes wbo find them- 
selves in a hke situation), by instigating, first the 
Calvinists against the Guises, and then the Guises 
against the Calvinists. Next, after pitting the two 
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religions against each other in the heart of the nation, 
Catherine instigated the Duc d'Anjou against his 
brother Charles IX. After neutralizing events by op- 
posing them to one another, she neutralized men, by 
holding the tbread of ail their interests in her hands. 
But 80 fearful a game, which needs the head of a 
Louis XI. to play it, draws down inevitably the hatred 
of ail parties upon the player, who condemns himself 
forever to the necessity of conquering; for one lost 
game will tum every selfish interest into an enemy. 

The greater part of the reign of Charles IX. wit- 
nessed the triumph of the domestic policy of this 
astonishing woman. What adroit persuasion must 
Catherine hâve employed to hâve obtained the corn- 
mand of the armies for the Duc d'Anjou under a young 
and brave king, thirsting for glory, capable of mili- 
tary achievement, gênerons, and in présence, too, of 
the Connétable de Montmorency. In the eyes of the 
statesmen of Europe the Duc d'Anjou had ail the 
honors of the Saint-Bartholomew, and Charles IX. ail 
the odium. After inspiring the king with a false and 
secret jealousy of his brother, she used that passion to 
wear ont by the intrigues of fVatemal jealous}' the really 
noble qualities of Charles IX. Cypierre, the king's first 
govemor, and Amyot, his first tutor, had made him so 
gréât a man, they had paved the way for so noble a 
reign, that the queen-mother began to hâte her son as 
soon as she found reason to fear the loss of the power 
she had so slowly and so painfully obtained. On thèse 
gênerai grounds most historians hâve believed that 
Catherine de' Medici felt a préférence for Henri III. ; 
but her conduct at the period of which we are now 
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wrttingy piOTes the àbsolate indifferenoe of her heart 
toward «11 her children* 

When the Due d'Ai^Joa went to reign ia Fôland 
Catherine was deprived of the instrament by whidi ahe 
had worked to keep the king'a pasaUma oceopied in 
domeatio faitrignea, whieh neatralized hia energy in other 
dbeotioDa. She then aet ap the oonapiracy of La Mole 
and Coconnaa, in whidi her yoangeat aon, the Dm 
d'Alençon (afterwarda Dao d'Ai^Joa, on the aooeaaion 
of Henri ni.) took part» lending himaelf Teiy willlngly 
to hia mother^a wlaheai and diaplaying an ambition 
mndi enoooragedby hia aiater Marguerite, then queen of 
NaTana TUa aecret oonapiracy had now reached the 
point to whidi Catherine aought to bring it. Ita object 
waa to put the young duke and hia brother-in-law, the 
klng of Navarre, at the head of the Calviniste, to seize 
the person of Charles IX., and imprison that king with- 
out an heir, — leaving the throne to the Duc d'Alençon, 
whose intention it was to establish Calvinism as the 
religion of France. Calvin, as we bave already said, 
had obtained, a few days before bis death, the reward 
he had so deeply coveted, — the BeformaUon was now 
oalled Calvinism in bis bonor. 

If Le Laboureur and other sensible writers had not 
already proved that La Mole and Coconnaa, — arrcsted 
fifty nights after the day on which our présent history 
begins, and beheaded the folio wing April,*-even, we 
aay, if it had not been made bistorically dear that thèse 
men were the victims of the queen-mother^s policy, the 
part which Cosmo Ruggiero took in this affair would 
go far to show that she secretly directed their enter- 
priae. Ruggiero, against whom the king had suspi" 
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cionsy and for whom he cherished a hatred the motives 
of which we are about to explain, was ineluded in the 
prosecution. He admitted having given to La Mole a 
wax figure representing the king, which was pierced 
through the heart bj two needles. This method of 
casting spells constituted a crime, which, in those days, 
was punished by death. It présents one of the most 
startling and infernal images of hatred that humanity 
could invent; it pictures admirably the magnetic and 
terrible working in the occult world of a constant malev- 
oient désire surrounding the person doomed to death ; 
the effects of which on the person are exhibited by the 
figure of wax. The law in those days thought, and 
thought justly, that a désire to which an actual form 
was given should be regarded as a crime of lèse majesté. 
Charles IX. demanded the death of Ruggiero ; Cathe- 
rine, more powerful than her son, obtained from the 
Parliament, through the young counsellor, Lecamus, a 
commutation of the sentence, and Cosmo was sent to 
the galleys. The following year, on the death of the 
king, he was pardoned by a decree of Henri III., who 
restored bis pension, and received him at court. 

But, to return now to the moment of which we arô 
writing, Catherine had, by this time, struck so many 
blows on the heart of her son that he was eagerly désir- 
ons of casting off her yoke. During the absence of 
Marie Touchet, Charles IX., deprived of his usual occu- 
pation, had taken to observing everything about him. 
He cleverly set traps for the persons in whom he trusted 
most, in order to test their fidelity. He spied on his 
mother's actions, concealing from her ail knowledge of 
his own, employing for this déception the evil qualities 
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8he had fostered in him. Consamed by a désire to 
Uot ont the horror excited in France by the Saint- 
Bartholomew, he bosied himself actively in public af- 
fiilrs ; he presided at the Council, and tried to seize the 
reins of govemment by well-laid schemes. Thoagfa the 
queen-mother endeavored to check thèse attempts of 
her son by employing ail the means of influence over 
his mind which her maternai anthority and a long habit 
of domineering gave her, his rush into distrust was so 
véhément that he went too far at the first bonnd ever to 
retum ttom it. The day on which his mother's speech 
to the kingof Poland was reported to him, Charles IX., 
consdous of his failing health, conceived the most hor- 
rible suspicions, and when such thoughts take posses- 
sion of the mind of a son and a king nothing can 
remove them. In fact, on his deathbed, at the moment 
when he confîded his wife and daughter to Henri IV., he 
began to put the latter on his guard against Catherine, 
so that she cried out passionatel}', endeavoring to si- 
lence him, ^^ Do net say that, monsieur ! *' 

Though Charles IX. never ceased to show her the 
outward respect of which she was so tenacious that 
she would never call the kings her sous anything but 
''Monsieur," the queen-mother had dctected in her 
son's manner during the last few months an ill-dis- 
guised purpose of veugeance. But clcver indeed must 
be the man who counted on taking Catherine un- 
awares. She held ready in her hand at this moment 
the conspiracy of the Duke d'Alençon and La Mole, in 
order to counteract, by another fratemal struggle, the 
efforts Charles IX. was making toward émancipation. 
But, before employing this means, she wanted to re- 
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move hîs distrust of her, which would render impos- 
sible their future reconciliation; for was he likely to 
restore power to the hands of a mother whom he 
thought capable of poisoning liim? She felt herself 
at this moment in such serious danger that she had 
sent for Strozzi, her relation and a soldier noted for 
his promptitude of action. She took counsel in secret 
with Birago and the two Gondis, and never dld she 
so frequently consult her oracle, Cosmo Ruggiero, as 
at the présent crisis. 

Though the habit of dissimulation, together with ad- 
vancing âge, had given the queen-mother that well- 
known abbess face, with its haughty and macerated 
mask, expressionless jet full of depth, inscrutable jet 
vigilant, remarked bj ail who hâve studied her por- 
trait, the courtiers now observed some clouds on her 
icy countenance. No sovereign was ever so imposing 
as this woman from the day when she succeeded in 
restraining the Guises after the death of François II. 
Her black velvet cap, made with a point upon the fore- 
head (for she never relinquished her widow's mourning) 
seemed a species of féminine cowl around the cold, impe- 
rious face, to which, however, she knew how to give, at 
the right moment, a seductive Italian charm. Cath- 
erine de' Medici was so well made that she was accused 
of inventing side-saddles to show the shape of her legs, 
which were absolutely perfect Women followed her 
example in this respect throughout Europe, which even 
then took its fashions from France. Those who désire 
to bring this grand figure before their minds will find 
that the scène now taking place in the brown hall of the 
Louvre présents it in a striking aspect 
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The two queens, différent in spirit, in beanty, in 
dress, and now estranged, — one naïve and thoughtful, 
the other thoughtf ul and gravely abstracted, — were far 
too preoccupied to think of giving the order awaited by 
the courtiers for the amusements of the evening. The 
earefully concealed drama, played for the last six 
\nonths by the mother and son was more than suspected 
by many of the courtiers ; but the Italians were watch- 
ing it with spécial anxiety, for Catherine's failure in- 
volved their ruin. 

During this evening Charles IX., weary with the 
day's huntiug, looked to be forty ^^ears old. He had 
reached the last stages of the malady of which he died, 
the symptoms of which were such that many refiecting 
persons were justifîed in thinking that he was poisoned. 
According to de Thou (the Tacitus of the Valois) the 
surgeons found suspicious spots — ex causa incogriita 
reperti livores — on his bod}'. Moreover, his funeral 
was even more neglected than that of François II. The 
bodj^ was conducted from Saint-Lazare to Saint-Denis 
by Brantôme and a fcw archers of the guard under 
command of the Comte de Solern. This circumstance, 
coupled with the supposed hatred of the mother to the 
son, ma}' or may not give color to de Thou's supposi- 
tion, but it proves how little affection Catherine felt for 
any of her children, — a want of feeling which maj' be 
explained b3'her implicit faith in the prédictions ofjudi- 
cial astrology. This woman was unable to feel affec- 
tion for the instniments which were destined to fail her. 
Henri III. was the last king under whom her reign of 
power was to last ; that was the sole considération of 
her heart and mind. 
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In thèse days, however, we can readily believe that 
Charles IX. died a natural death. His excesses, his 
manner of life, the sudden development of his facalties, 
his last spasmodic attempt to recover the reins of power, 
his désire to live, the abuse of his vital sti*ength, his 
final sufferings and last pleasures, ail prove to an im- 
partial mind that he died of consumption, a disease 
scareelj studied at that time, and very little understood, 
the symptoms of which might, not nnnaturally, lead 
Charles IX. to believe himself poisoned. The real 
poison which his mother gave him was in the fatal coan- 
sels of the courtiers whom she placed about him, — men 
who led him to waste his intellectual as well as his 
physical vigor, thus bringing on a malady which 
was purely fortuitous and not constitutional. Under 
thèse harrowing circumstances, Charles IX. displayed a 
gloomy majesty of demeanor which was not unbecom- 
ing to a king. The solemnity of his secret thoughts 
was reflected on his face, the olive tones of which he 
înherited from his mother. This ivory pallor, so fine 
by candlelight, so suited to the expression of meian- 
choly thought, brought out vigorously the fire of the 
blue-black eyes, which gazed from their thick and heavy 
lids with the keen perception our fancy lends to kings, 
their color being a cloak for dissimulation. Those 
eyes were terrible, — especially ft-om the movement 
of their brows, which he could raîse or lower at will on 
his bald, high forehead. His nose was broad and long, 
thick at the end, — the nose of a lion ; his ears were 
large, his hair sandy, his lips blood-red, like those of 
ail consumptives, the upper lip thin and sarcastic, the 
lower one firm, and full enough to give an impression 
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of the nobleat qnalitieB of the heart The wrinUes of 
bis brow, the yoath of whioh was kQled by dreadftil 
cares, inspired the strongeat iDterest ; remorae, canaed 
by the aselesaness of the Saint Bartholomewi acoonnted 
for Bome, bat there were two others on that face which 
woald hâve been éloquent indeed to any stadent whose 
prematore genioa had led him to divine the prindples of 
modem physiology. Thèse wrinkles made a deeply in- 
dented flirrow going trom each dieek-bone to each oor- 
ner of the month, revealing the inward efforts of an 
organisation wearied by the toil of thooght and the 
violent excitements of the body. Charles IX was 
wom-ont If policy did not stifle remorse in the breasts 
of those who sit beneath the purple, the queen-mother, 
looking at her own work, woald surelj hâve felt it Had 
Catherine foreseen the effect of her intrigues upon her 
son, would she hâve recoiled from them ? Wbat a fear- 
fui spectacle was this ! A king bom vigorous, and now 
so feeble ; a mlnd powerfuUy tempered, shaken bj dis- 
trust ; a mai^ clothed with authority, conscious of no 
support ; a firm mind brought to the pass of having 
lost ail confidence in itself! His warlike valor had 
changed by degrees to ferocity ; his discrétion to deceit ; 
the refined and délicate love of a Valois was now a 
mère quenchless désire for plcasure. This perverted 
and misjudged great man, with ail the many facets of a 
noble soûl wom-out, — a king witbout power, a gêner- 
ons heart witbout a friend, dragged hither and thither 
by a tbousand conflicting intrigues, — presented the mel- 
ancholy spectacle of a youth, only twenty-four years 
old, disillusioned of life, distrusting everybody and 
everything, now resolving to risk ail, even his life, ou a 
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last effort. For some time past he bad fuUy understood 
his royal mission, his power, his resources, and the 
obstacles which his mother opposed to the pacification 
of the kingdom ; but alas ! this light now burned in a 
shattered lantem. 

Two men, whom Charles IX. loved sufflciently to pro- 
tect under circumstances of great danger, — Jean Chap- 
elain, his physician, whom he saved from the Saint 
Bartholomew, and Ambroise Paré, with whom he went 
to dine when Paré's enemies were accusing him of in- 
tending to poison the kîng, — had arrived this evening 
in haste from the provinces, recalled by the queen- 
mother. Both were watching their mastcr anxiously. 
A few courtiers spoke to them in a low voice ; but the 
men of science made guarded answers, carefully con- 
cealing the fatal verdict which was in their minds. 
Every now and then the king would raise his heavy 
eyelids and give his mother a furtive look which he 
tried to conceal from those about him. Suddenly he 
sprang up and stood before the fireplace. 

" Monsieur de Chivemi," he said abruptly, ** why do 
you keep the title of chancellor of Anjou and Poland? 
Are you in our service, or in that of our brother? " 

" I am ail yours, sire," replied Chivemi, bowing low. 

" Then come to me to-morrow ; I intend to send you 
to Spain. Very strange things are happening at the 
court of Madrid, gentlemen." 

The king looked at his wife and fiung himself back 
into his chair. 

" Strange things are happening every where," said 
the Maréchal de Tavannes, one of the friends of the 
king's youth, in a low voice. 
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The klng rose again and led tbis oompanion of Us 
youtbAil pleasnres apart into the embrasure of the win- 
dow at the corner of the room, saying, wben tbey were 
out of hearing : — 

** I want you. Remain bere wben the otbers go. I 
sball know to-nigbt whether you are for me or against 
me. Don't look astonlsbed. I am about to bnrst my 
bonds. My motber is the caase of ail the eyil aboat 
me. Three months bence I sball be king indeed, or 
dead. Silence, if you value your life I Tou will bave 
my secret, you and Solern and Vîlleroy only. If it is 
betrayed, it will be by one of you three. Don't keep 
near me ; go and pay your court to my motber. Tell 
ber I am dying, and that you don*t regret it, for I am 
only a poor créature." 

The king was leaning on tbe sboulder of bis old 
favorite, and pretending to tell him of bis ailments, in 
order to mislead the inquisitive eyes about him ; then, 
not wîshing to make his aversion too visible, he went 
up to his wife and mothcr and talked with them, calling 
Birago to their side. 

Just then Pinard, one of tbe secretaries of State, 
glided like an eel throngh the door and along the wall 
until he reached the qiieen-mother, in wbose ear he said 
a few words, to which she replîed by an affirmative 
sign. The king did not ask his motber tbe meaning of 
this confcrcncc, but he returned to his seat and kept 
silence, darting terrible looks of anger and suspicion 
ail about him. 

This litUe circumstance seemed of enormous conse» 
quence in the eyes of the courtiers ; and, in truth, so 
marked an exercise of power by tbe queen-mother, 
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without référence to the king, was like a drop of water 
overâowÎDg the cup. Queeu Elizabeth and the Com- 
tesse de Fiesque now retired, but the king paid no atten- 
tion to their movements, thongh the queen-mother rose 
and attended her daughter-in-law to the door; after 
whlch the courtiers, understanding that their présence 
was unwelcome, took their leave. Bj ten o'clock no 
onc remained in the hall but a few intimâtes, — the two 
Gondis, Tavannes, Solern, Birago, the king, and the 
queen-mother. 

The king sat plunged in the blackest melancholy. 
The silence was oppressive. Catherine seemed embar- 
rassed. She wished to leave the room, and waited for 
the king to escort her to the door ; but he still coutin- 
ued obstinatelj lost in thought. At last she rose to 
bid him good-night, and Charles IX. was forced to do 
likewise. As she took his arm and made a few steps 
toward the door, she bent to his ear and whispered : — 

^^ Monsieur, I hâve important things to say to you." 

Passing a mirror on her way, she glanced into it and 
made a sign with her eyes to the two Gondis, which 
escaped the king's notice, for he was at the moment 
ezchanging looks of intelligence with the Comte de 
Solem and Villeroy. Tavannes was thoughtful. 

'^ Sire,'' said the latter, coming out of his revery, 
"I think you are royally ennuyéd ; don't you ever amuse 
yourself now? Vive Dieu/ hâve you forgotten the 
times when we used to vagabondize about the streets 
at night?" 

^^Ah! those were the good old times!" said the 
king, with a sigh. 

<<Why not bring them back?" said Birago, glancing 
significantly at the Gondis as he took his leave. 
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** Tes, I always think of those days wiih pleasore," 
taid Albert de Grondi, Duc de Betz. 

** l 'd like to see yoa on the rooft onoe more, mon- 
sieur le duc," remarked Tavannes. ** Damned Italian 
oat ! I wish he might break his neck ! " be added in a 
whisper to the king. 

'^ I don't know which of us two oould dimb the 
quickest in thèse days," replied de Grondi; '*but one 
thing I do know, that neither of us fears to die." 

** Well, sire, will you start upon a ftolic in the streets 
to-night, as you did in the days of your yonth?" said 
the other Oondi, master of the Wardrobe. 

The days of his youth 1 so at twenty-four years of 
âge the wretched king seemed no longer young to any 
one, not even to his flatterers ! 

Tavannes and his master now reminded each other, 
like two school-bojs, of certain pranks they had 
played in Paris, and the evening's amusement was soon 
arranged. The two Italians, challenged to climb roofs, 
and jump from one to another across alleys and 
streets, wagered that they would follow the king wher- 
evcr he went. They and Tavannes went off to change 
their clothes. The Comte de Solem, lefl alone with 
the king, looked at him in amazement. Though the 
worthy German, filled with compassion for the hap- 
less position of the king of France, was honor and 
fidelity itself, he was certainly not quick of perception. 
Charles IX., surrounded by hostile persons, unable to 
trust any one, not even his wife (who had been guilty 
of some indiscrétions, unaware as she was that his 
mother and his servants were his enemies), had been 
fortunate enough to find in Monsieur de Solem a faith* 
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fui friend in whom he could place ëntire confidence. 
Tavannes and Villeroy were trusted with only a part of 
the king's secrets. The Comte de Solern alone knew 
tbe wbole of the plan which he was now about to carry 
out. This devoted friend was also nseful to bis master, 
in possessing a body of discreet and affectionate fol- 
lowers, who blindly obeyed bis orders. He commanded 
a detacbment of the archers of the guards, and for the 
last few days he had been sifting out the men who 
were faithfully attached to the king, in order to make a 
Company of tried men when the need came. The king 
took thought of everything. 

" Why are you surprised, Solern?" he said. ** You 
know very well I need a pretext to be out to-night. It 
is true, I bave Madame de Belleville, but this is better ; 
for who knows whether my mother does not hear of ail 
that goes on at Marie's ? ** 

Monsieur de Solern, who was to folio w the king, 
asked if he might not take a few of his Germans to 
patrol the streets, and Charles consented. About eleven 
o'clock the king, who was now very gay, set forth with 
his three courtiers, — namely, Tavannes and tbe two 
Gondis. 

^' l 'U go and take my little Marie by surprise," said 
Charles IX. to Tavannes, *^ as we pass through the rue 
de TAutruche." That street being on the way to the rue 
Saint-Honoré, it would bave been strange indeed for 
tbe king to pass the bouse of his love without stopping. 

Looking out for a chance of mischief, — a belated 
burgher to frighten, or a watchman to thrash — the 
king went along with his nose in the air, watching 
ail the lighted Windows to see what was happening, 
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aad striTing to hear the ocnivenatioiis. Bat tlas ! he 
found his good oitj of Fms in m ttate of déplorable 
tranquilUty. Suddenly, ai he pasaed tfae houae of a 
ISuDOua perfàmer named Benë, who suppUed the court, 
the king, Doticing a atrong light finom a window in the 
roof, was aeiied by one of thoae apparentiijr hastj in- 
apirationa which, to aome minda, suggest a previous 
iotenttoiL 

TiÛB perfhmer waa atrongly anapected of ouring rich 
andea who thoogfat themaelvea ill. The ooart laid at 
bis door the ISunoua ^* Elizh- of Inheritanoe," and eyen 
accased him of poiscming Jeanne d'Albret, mother 
of Henri of Navarre, who waa baried (in a{dte of 
Charles IX/s positive order) without her head being 
opened. For the last two months the king had sought 
some way of sending a spy into René*8 laboratory, where, 
as he was well aware, Cosmo Ruggiero spent much 
time. The king intended, if anything snspicious were 
disoovered, to prooeed in the matter alone, without the 
assistance of police or law, with whom^ as he well knew, 
his mother would counteract him by means of either 
corruption or fear. 

It is certain that during the sixteenth century, 
and the years that preceded and foUowed it, poison- 
ing was brought to a perfection unknown to modem 
chemistry, as history itself will prove. Italy, the 
cradle of modem science, was, at this period, the 
inventor and mistress of thèse secrets, many of which 
are now lost. Hence the réputation for that crime 
which weighed for the two foUowing centuries on Ital}'. 
Romance-writers hâve so greatly abused it that wher- 
ever they hâve introduoed Italiana into their taies they 
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hâve almost alwajs made them play the part of assas- 
sins and poisoners.^ If Italy then had the traffic in 
subtle poisons which some historians attribute to her, 
we should remember her sapremacy in the art of tozi- 
cology, as we do her pre-eminence in ail other human 
knowledge and art in which she took the lead in Europe. 
The crimes of that period were not her crimes specially. 
She served the passions of the âge, just as she built 
magnifîcent édifices, commanded armies, painted noble 
frescos, sang romances, loved queens, delighted kings, 
devised ballets and fêtes, and ruled ail polides. The 
horrible art of poisoning reached to sach a pitch in 
Florence that a woman, dividing a peach with a duke, 
using a golden fniit-knife with one side of its blade 
poisoned, ate one half of the peach herself and kiJled 
the duke with the other half. A pair of perfumed 
gloves were known to hâve inûltrated mortal illness 
through the pores of the skin. Foison was instilled 
into buDches of natural roses, and the firagrance, when 
inhaled, gave death. Don John of Austria was poi- 
soned, it was said, by a pair of boots. 

Charles IX. had good reason to be curions in the 
matter ; we know already the dark suspicions and 
beliefs which now prompted him to surprise the 
perfumer René at his work. 

The old fountain at the corner of the rue de TArbre- 
See, which has since been rebuilt, offered every facility 
for the royal vagabonds to climb upon the roof of a house 
not far from that of René, which the king wished to 
visit. Charles, followed by his companions, began to 
ramble over the roofs, to the great terror of the bui^h' 

1 Written nztj-siz yean ago. — Ta. 
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ers awakened by the tramp of thèse false thieves, who 
oalled to tbem in sauqy language, listened to their talk, 
and even pretended tx> force an entrance. When the 
Italians saw the king and Tavannes threading their 
way among the rooft of the house nezt to that of Bené^ 
Albert de Grondi sat down» declaring that he waa tired, 
and hla brother followed his ezample. 

««So mach the better," thought the king, glad to 
leave his spies behind him. 

Tayannes began to laogh at the two Florentines, left 
sitting alone in the midst of deep silence, in a place 
where they had nought bat the sldes above them, and 
the cats for auditors. Bot the brothers made use of 
their position to exchange thoughts they woald not dare 
to Qtter on any other spot in the world, — thoughts 
inspired by the events of the evening. 

^^ Albert/' said the Grand-master to the maréchal, 
'^ the king will get the bettcr of the queen-mother ; we 
are doing a foolish thing for our own interests to stay 
by those of Catherine. If we go over to the king now, 
when he is searching everywhere for support against 
her and for able men to serve him, we shall not be 
driven away like wild beasts when the queen-mother is 
banished, imprisoned, or killed/* 

^^ You would n*t get far with such ideas, Charles," 
replied the maréchal, gravely. '^ You 'd follow the king 
into the grave, and he won't live long ; he is ruined by 
excesses. Cosmo Ruggiero predicts his death within 
a year." 

**• The dying boar has often killed the huntsman,'* 
said Charles de Grondi. *^ This conspiracy of the Duc 
d'Alençon, the king of Navarre, and the Prince de 
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Condé, with whom La Mole and Coconnas are nego- 
tiating, is more dangerous than useful. In the first 
place, the king of Navarre, whom the qiieen-mother 
hoped to catch in the very act, distrusts her, and 
déclines to run his head into the noose. He means to 
profit by the conspiiticy without taking any of its risks. 
Besides, the notion now is to put the crown on the head 
of the Duc d'Alençon, who has turned Calvinist." 

^^ Budelonel but don't j^ou see that this conspîracy 
enablcs the queen-mother to fînd out what the Hugue- 
nots can do with the Duc d'Alençon, and what the king 
can do with the Huguenots ? — for the king is even now 
negotiating with them ; but he *11 be finely pilloried 
to-morrow, when Catherine reveals to him the counter- 
conspirac}^ which will neutralize ail his projects." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Charles de Gondi, "by dint of 
profiting by our advice she 's cleverer and stronger than 
we ! Well, that 's aU right." 

"AU right for the Duc d'Anjou, who prefers to be 
king of France rather than king of Foland ; I am 
going now to explain the matter to him." 

" When do you start, Albert?" 

" To-morrow. I am ordered to accompany the king 
of Poland ; and I expect to join him in Venice, where 
the patricians hâve taken upon themselves to amuse 
and delay him." 

" You are prudence itself I " 

" Che bestia ! I swear to you there is not the 
slightest danger for either of us in remaining at court. 
If there were, do you think I would go away ? I should 
stay by the side of our klnd mistress." 

"KindI" exclaimed the Grand-master ; "she is a 

22 
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wonum to drop aU her instnmients tbe moment she 
finds them he$,Yj.** 

«« O eoglUmê ! yoo prétend tx> be a soldieri and yoa 
féar deathl Bveiy business has its dntles, and we 
hâve onrs in maUng our fortone. Bj attadiing oor- 
selves to kings, the sooice of ail temporal power wliicii 
proteotSi etevates, «id enriches familles, we are forced 
to givè them as devotèd a loTe as that which bnms in 
the heart of martyrs towaid heaven. We mnst suffer 
in their oanse ; when they sacrifice as to the interests 
of their throne we may perish, for we die as mnch for 
oarselves as for them, bat oar name and oor fkmilies 
perish not Bccot** 

^' Toa are right as to joarself, Albert ; for they hâve 
given yoa the ancient title and dacby of de Betz." 

"Now listen to me," replied his brolher. "The 
qaeen bopes much from the clevemcss of the Ruggieri ; 
she expects them to bring the king once more under 
her controL When Charles refused to use Bené's per- 
fumes any longer the warj* woman knew at once on 
whom his suspicions really rested. But who can tell 
the schemes that are in his mind ? Perhaps he is only 
hesitating as to what fate he shall give his mother ; he 
hâtes her, you know. He said a few words about it to 
his wife ; she repeated them to Madame de Fiesque, 
and Madame de Fiesque told the queen-mother. Since 
then the king has kept away from his wife." 

" The time has come,*' said Charles de Gondi. 

" To do what?" asked the maréchal. 

" To lay hold of the king's mind,'' replied the Grand- 
master, who, if he was not so much in the queen's 
confidence as his brother, was by no means less clear* 
sighted. 
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^^ Charles, I bave opened a great career to you," 
said his brother gravely. '' If yoa wisb to be a duke 
also, be, as I am, the aecomplice and cat's-paw of our 
mistress ; she is the strongest hère, and she will con- 
tinue in power. Madame de Sauves is on her side, 
and the king of Navarre and the Duc d'Alençon are 
still for Madame de Sauves. Catherine holds the pair 
in a leash under Charles IX., and she will hold them in 
future under Henri III. Grod grant that Henri may not 
prove ungrateful ! " 

"Howso?" 

^^ His mother is doing too much for him." 

*' Hush ! what noise is that I hear in the rue Saint- 
Honoré? " cried the Grand-master. ^' Listen ! there is 
some one at René's door ! Don't you hear the footsteps 
of many men. Can they bave arrested the Ruggieri?'' 

'^ Ah, diavolo ! this is prudence indeed. The king 
bas not shown his usual impetuosity. But where wiU 
they imprison them ? Let us get down into the street 
and see." 

The two brothers reacbed the corner of the rue 
de l'Autruche just as the king was entering the bouse 
of bis mistress, Marie Toucbet By the light of the 
torches which the concierge carried, they distinguished 
Tavannes and the two Ruggieri. 

^' Hey, Tavannes !" cried the grand-master, running 
after the king's companion, who had turned and was 
makîng his way back to the Louvre, ^' What happened 
to you?'* 

'^ We fell into a nest of sorcerers and arrested two, 
compatriots of 3'ours, who may perhaps be able to ex- 
plain to the minds of French gentlemen how you, who 
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are not Frenohmen, bave managed to lay banda on two 
of the chief offices of the Crown,'* replied TaTannea, 
half Jesting, half in eameat. 

««Bat the king?" inqoired the Granâ-master, who 
cared litUe for Tavannes's enmity. 

*^ He BtajB with his mistresa." 

*^We reached oor présent distinction throogh an 
absolute dévotion to our masters, — a noble course, my 
dear Tavannes, which I see that you also bave 
adopted," replied Albert de GondL 

The tliree courtiers walked on in silence. At the 
moment when they parted, on meeting their servants 
who then esoorted them, two men glided swiftly along 
the walls of the rue de l'Autruche. Thèse men were the 
kÎDg and the Comte de Solern, who soon reached 
the banks of the Seine, at a point where a beat and 
two rowers, carefully selected by de Solern, awaited 
them. In a very few moments they reached the other 
shore. 

*^ My mother bas not gone to bed," cried the king. 
^' She wîll see us ; we chose a bad place for the 
interview." 

"She will think it a duel," replied Solern; "and 
she cannot possibly distinguish who we are at this 
distance." 

" Well, let her see me I " exclaimed Charles IX- " I 
am resolved now I " 

The king and his confidant sprang ashore and walked 
quickly in the direction of the Pré-anx-Clercs. When 
they reached it the Comte de Solern, preceding the 
king, met a man who was evidentl}' on the watch, and 
with whom he exchanged a few words ; the man then 
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rctired to a distance. Presently two other men, who 
seemed to be princes by the marks of respect which 
tbe firat man paid to them, left the place where tliey 
were evidently hîding behind the broken fence of a 
fîeld, and approached the king, to whom they bent the 
knee. But Charles IX. raised them before they touched 
the ground, saying : — 

" No ceremony, we are ail gentlemen hère." 

A vénérable old man, who mlght hâve been taken for 
the Chancelier de l'Hôpital, had the latter not died in 
the preceding year, dow Joined the three gentlemen, ail 
four walking rapidly so as to reach a spot where their 
conférence could not be overheard by their attendants. 
The Comte de Solem followed at a slight distance to 
keep watch over the king. That faithful servant was 
fîlled with a distrust not shared by Charles IX. , a man 
to whom life was now a burden. He was the only per- 
son on the king's side who witnessed this mysterious 
conférence, which presently became animated. 

" Sire," said one of the new-comers, " the Connétable 
de Montmorency, the closest friend of the king your 
father, agreed with the Maréchal de Saint- André in de- 
claring that Madame Catherine ought to be sewn up in 
a sack and flung into the river. If that had been done 
then, many worth}' persons would be still allve." 

^^ I hâve enough exécutions on my conscience, mon- 
sieur," replied the king. 

" But, sire," said the youngest of the four personages, 
" if you merely banish her, from the depths of her 
exile Queen Catherine will continue to stir up strife, 
and to find auxiliaries. We hâve everything to fear 
from the Guises, who, for the last nine years, bave 
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wdiemed for m y«8t Cathc^ alli«aoei In the secret of 
which yonr ICi^esty is not indaded ; and it threstent 
yoor throne. This allianoe was invented by Spain, 
which will never renoanoe Hs prqfect of destroying the 
boondary of the Pyreneee. Sire, Calvinism will saye 
France by eetting ap a moral barrier between her and a 
nation which covets the empire of the world. If the 
qaeen-mother is exiled, ehe will tom for help to Spaln 
and to the Gtiises." 

^^ Grentlemen^" sdd the king, ** know this, if by yoar 
belp peace withoat distmst is once eslablished, I will 
take opon myself the dnty of making ail snbjects trem- 
ble. Tete-JMeu/ it ia time indeed fbr royalty to assert 
itself. My mother is right in that, at any rate. You 
oaght to know that it is to your interest as well as 
mine, for your hands, yoar fortanes dépend apon oar 
throne. If religion is overthrown, the hands you allow 
to do it will be laid next upon the throne and then upon 
3'ou. I no longer care to fight ideas with weapons that 
cannot toach them. Let us see now if Protestantism will 
make progress wben lefb to itself; above ail, I would 
like to see with whom and what the spirit of that fac- 
tion will wrestle. The admirai, God rest his soûl ! was 
not my enemy ; he swore to me to restrain the revoit 
within spiritual limits» and to leave the ruling of the 
kiugdom to the monarch, bis master, with submissive 
subjects. Gentlemen, if the matter be still within your 
power, set that example now ; help your sovereign to 
put down a spirit of rébellion which takes tranquillity 
from each and ail of us. War is depriving us of rev- 
enue ; it is ruining this kingdom. I am weary of thèse 
constant troubles; so weary, that if it is absolutely 
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Deeessary I will sacrifice mj mother. Nay, I will go 
farther; I will keep an equal number of Protestants 
and Catholics about me, and I will hold the axe of 
Louis XL above their heads to force them to be on 
good terms. If the Messieurs de Guise plot a Holy 
Alliance to attack our crown, the executioner shall 
begin with their heads. I sec the miseries of my peo- 
ple, and I will make short work of the great lords who 
attempt to bring more trouble into the kingdom. I 
care little for consciences, -<— let them hold what opin- 
ions they like ; what I want in future is submissive sub- 
jects, who will work, according to my will, for the pros- 
perity of the State. Gentlemen, I give you ten days 
to negotiate with your friends, to break off your plots, 
and to retum to me who will be your father. If you re- 
fuse you will see great changes. I shall use the mass of 
the people, who will rlse at my voice against the loi*ds. 
I will make myself a king who pacificates his kingdom 
by striking down those who are more powerAil even than 
you, and who dare defy him. If the troops fail me, I 
hâve my brother of Spain, on whom I shall call to défend 
our menaced thrones, and if I lask a minister to carry 
out my will, he can lend me the Duke of Alba.*' 

'^ But in that case, sire, we should hâve Germans to 
oppose to your Spaniards," said one of his hearers. 

" Cousin," replied Charles IX., coldly, *' my wife's 
namc is Elizabeth of Austria ; support might fail you 
on the German side. But, for Heaven's sake, let us 
fight, if fight we must, alone, without the help of for- 
eigners. You are the object of my mother's hatred, 
and you stand near enough to me to be my second in 
the duel I am about to fight with her ; well tben, listen 
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to what I now say. Ton seem tx> me so worthy of ocm- 
fidence that I offer yoa the post of eannéiaNe; ycu 
will not betray me like tbe other." 

The prince tx> whom Charles IX. had adâreesed him- 
eelf, Btmck hia hand into that of the king, ezdaiming : 

^^ VerUre-^aifU-gris/ brother; thisisenooghtomake 
me forget many wrongs. Bat, aire, the head cannot 
march without the tail, and ours is a long tail to drag. 
GWe me more than ten days ; we want at leaat a month 
to make oor friends hear reason. At the end of that 
time we Bhall be masters." 

^^A month, so be it! My only negotiator will be 
Villeroy ; trost no one elae, no matter what la said to 
you." 

'^ One month,^ echoed the other seigneurs, ^' that is 
sufficient." 

*' Gentlemen, we are five," said the king, — " five 
men of honor. If any betrayal takes place, we shall 
know on whom to avenge it." 

The three strangers kissed the hand of Charles IX. 
and took leave of him with every mark of the utmost 
respect As the king recrossed the Seine, four o'clock 
was ringing from the clock-tower of the Louvre. Lîghts 
were in the queen-mother's room ; she had not yet gone 
to bed. 

'^ My mother is still on the watch,'* said Charles to 
the Comte de Solem. 

^^ She bas her forge as you bave yours,'* remarked 
the German. 

^^ Dear count, what do you think of a king who is 
reduced to become a conspirator?'' said Charles IX., 
bitterly, after a pause. 
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*^ I thînk, sire, that if jou would allow me to fling 
that woman into the river, as jour young coasin said, 
France would soon be at peace." 

^^ What ! a parricide in addition to the Saint-Barthol- 
omew, count? " cried the king. " No, no I I will exile 
her. Once fallen, mj mother will no longer hâve either 
servants or partisans." 

"Well, then, sire," replied the Comte de Solern, 
'^ give me the order to arrest her at once and take her 
out of the kingdom ; for to-morrow she will hâve forced 
you to change your mind." 

^' Corne to my forge," said the king, ''no one can 
overhear us there ; besides, I don't want my mother to 
suspect the capture of the Ruggieri. If she knows I 
am in my work-shop she '11 suppose nothing, and we can 
consult about the proper measures for her arrest." 

As the king entered a lower room of the palace, 
which he used for a workshop, he called his oompanion's 
attention to the forge and his implements with a laugh. 

^^ I don't believe," he said, '' among ail the kings that 
France will ever hâve, there 11 be another to take pleas- 
ure in such work as that. But when I am really king, 
l 'U forge no swords ; they shall ail go back into their 
scabbards." 

'' Sire," said the Comte de Solern, " the fatigues 
of tennis and hunting, your toil at this forge, and — 
if I may say it — love, are chariots which the devil is 
oflfering you to get the faster to Saint-Denis." 

" Solern," said the king, in a piteous tone, " if you 
knew the fire they hâve put into my soûl and body I 
nothlng can quench it. Are you sure of the men who 
are guarding the Ruggieri?" 
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** Al sure ai oi mysdf." 

*^ Very good ; then, doring this ooming day I ahalL 
take my own course. Think of the proper meana of 
making the aireat, and I will give yen my final ocdera 
by five o'dook at Madame de Belleyille'a." 

As the first raya of dawn were atrnggling with the 
lights of the workshop, Charles IK., left alone by the 
departare of the Comte de Solem, heard the door of the 
apartment tum on ita hinges, and aaw bis mother stand- 
ing withm it in the dim light like a phantom. Thongh 
very nervons and impressible, the king dld not quiver, 
albeit» under the circumstanoes in which he then stood, 
this apparition had a certain air of mystery and horror. 

^« Monsieur," she said, '' yoa are killlng yourself." 

^* I am falfilling my horoscope/' he replled with a 
bitter smilc. '< Bat j'ou, madame, you appear to be as 
early as I." 

'^ We bave both been up ail night, monsieur; but 
with very différent intentions. While you bave been 
conferring with your worst enemies in the open fields, 
coDcealing your acts from your mother, assisted by 
Tavannes and the Gondis, with whom you baye been 
scouring the town, I bave been reading despatcbes 
which contained the proofs of a terrible conspiracy in 
which your brother, the Duc d'Alençon, your brother- 
in-law, the king of Navarre, the Prince de Condë, and 
half the nobles of your kingdom are taking part Their 
purpose is nothing less than to take the crown from your 
head and seize your person. Those gentlemen bave 
already fifty thousand good troops bebind them.'' 

^' Bah I " exclaimed the king, incredulously. 

^' Your brother bas turned Huguenot," she continued. 
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" My brother ! gone over to the Huguenots ! •' cried 
Charles, brandishing the pièce of iron which he held ia 
his hand. 

" Yes ; the Due d'Alençon, Huguenot at heart, will 
soon be one before the eyes of the world. Your sister, 
the queen of Navarre, bas almost ceased to love yon ; 
she cares more for the Duc d'Alençon ; she cares for 
Bussy ; and she loves that little La Mole." 

" What a heart I " exclaimed the king. 

*' That little La Mole," went on the queen, ** wishes 
to make himself a great man by giving France a king 
of his own stripe. He is promised, they say, the place 
of connétable." 

^' Curse that Margot I " cried the king. '^This is 
what cornes of her marriage with a heretic." 

'^ Heretic or not is of no conséquence ; the trouble is 
that, in spite of my advice, you hâve brought the head 
of the younger branch too near the throne by that mar- 
riage, and Henri's purpose now is to embroU you with 
the rest and make you kill one another. The honse of 
Bourbon is the enemy of the house of Valois ; remember 
that, monsieur. AU younger branches should be kept 
in a State of poverty, for they are bom conspirators. 
It is sheer folly to give them arms when they hâve 
none, or to leave them in possession of arms when they 
seize them. Let every younger son be made incapable 
of doing harm ; that is the law of Crowns ; the Sultans 
of Asia follow it. The proofs of this conspiracy are in 
my room upstairs, where I asked you to follow me last 
evening, when you bade me good-night ; but instead of 
doing so, it seems you had other plans. I therefore 
waited for you. If we do not take tiie proper measnres 
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immediafely jon will nieet the fkte et CharlM ttie 
Simple within a month/' 

^< A month ! ** exdaimeâ the king, thanderstmok at 
the ooinddenoe of that period with the delay asked 
for by the princes themselves. ^'^In a month we 
àhall be masters,' ** he added to liimself, qnoting thelr 
irords. ^^ Madame," he eaid alood, ** what are yoor 
proofs?" 

** They are unanewerable, montienr ; they corne from 
my daughter Maignerite. Alarmed lierself at the poe- 
aibilities of sach a oombination, her love fbr the throne 
ôf the Valois has proyed stronger, this time, than ail 
her other loves. She asks, as the price of her révéla- 
tions that nothing shall be donc to La Mole ; but the 
scoundrel seems to me a dangerons villain whom we 
had better be rid of, as well as tbe Comte de Coconnas, 
your brother d'Alençon's right hand. As for the Prince 
de Condé, he consents to everjthing, provided I am 
thrown into the sea ; perhaps that is the wedding prés- 
ent he gives me in retum for the pretty wife I gave 
him I Ali this is a serions matter, monsieur. You talk 
of horoscopes! I know of a prédiction which gives 
the throne of the Valois to the Bourbons, and if we do 
not take care it will be fulfilled. Do not be angry with 
your sistcr ; she has behaved well in this affair. My 
son," continued the qucen, after a pause, giving a tone 
of tendemess to her words, ^' evil persons on the side 
of the Guises are tiying to sow dissensions betwecn 
you and me ; and 3'et we are the only ones in the king- 
dom whose interests are absolutely identical. You 
blâme me, I know, for the Saint-Bartholomew ; you 
accuse me of having forced you into it. Catholicism, 
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monsienr, must be the bond betweeu France, Spain, 
and Italy, three countries which can, by skilful man- 
agement, secretly planned, be nnited in coarse of time, 
nnder the bouse of Valois. Do not deprive yourself of 
such chances by loosing the cord which binds the three 
kingdoms in the bonds of a common faith. Why should 
not the Valois and the Medici carry ont for théir own 
glory the scheme of Charles the Fifth, whose head failed 
him? Let us fling off that race of Jeanne la Folle. 
The Medici, masters of Florence and of Rome, will 
force Italy to support your interests ; they will guar- 
antee you advantages by treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance which shall recognize your fiefs in Piedmont, the 
Milanais, and Naples, where you hâve rights. Thèse, 
monsieur, are the reasons of the war to the death 
which we make against the Huguenots. Why do you 
force me to repeat thèse things? Charlemagne was 
wrong in advancing toward the north. France is a 
body whose heart is on the Gulf of Lyons and its two 
arms over Spain and Italy. Therefore, she must rule 
the Mediterranean, that basket into which are poured 
ail the riches of the Orient, now tumed to the profit 
of those seigneurs of Venice, in the very teeth of 
Philip II. If the friendship of the Medici and your 
rights justify you in hoping for Italy, force, alliances, 
or a possible inheritance may give you Spain. Wam 
the house of Austria as to this, — that ambitions house 
to which the Guelphs sold Italy, acd which is even now 
hankering after Spain. Though your wife is of that 
house, humble iti Clasp it so closely that you will 
smother it I There are the enemies of your kingdom ; 
thence cornes help to the Reformera. Do not listen to 
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those who find their profit in caosing us to disagree» 
and who tonnent yoar Hfe bj making yoa belieye I am 
jour secret enemy. Haye Jpreyented yoa ftom haying 
heirs? Why bas your mistreas giyen yoa a son, and 
yoor wife a daaghter? Why haye yoa not to<lay three 
legitimate heirs to root ont the bopes of thèse séditions 
persons? Is it I, monsienr^ who am responsible for 
snch failares? If yoa had an heir, wonld the Dac 
d'Alençon be now conspiring?" 

As she ended thèse words, Catherine fixed npon 
her son the magnetic glanoe of a bird of prey upon 
its yictim. The daaghter of the Mediei became mag- 
nificent ; her real self shone apon her face, which, like 
that of a gambler oyer the green table, glittered with 
yast cupidities. Charles IX. saw no longer the mother 
of one man, but (as was said of her) the mother of 
armîes and of empires, — mater caatrorum, Catherine 
had now spread wide the wings of her genius, and 
boldly flown to the heights of the Mediei and Valois 
policy, tracing once more the mighty plans wbich terri- 
fied in earlier days her husband Henri II., and which, 
transmitted by the genius of the Mediei to Richeliea, 
reraain in writing among the papers of the house of 
Bourbon. But Charles IX., hearing the unusual per- 
suasions his mother was using, thought that there must 
be some necessity for them, and he began to ask him- 
self what could be her motiye. He droppcd bis eyes ; 
hc hesltated ; his distrust was not lessened by her stnd- 
ied phrases. Catherine was amazcd at the depths of 
suspicion she now beheld in her son's heart. 

*'Well, monsieur," she said, "do you not under- 
stand me? What are we, yoa and I, in oomparison 
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with the eterniiy of royal crowns ? Do you suppose me 
to hâve other designs than those that ought to actuate 
ail royal persons who inhabit the sphère where empires 
are ruled ? " 

'^ Madame, I will follow you to your cabinet; we 
must act — " 

^'Act!" cried Catherine; ^^let our enemies alone; 
let them act ; take them red-handed, and law and justice 
will deliver you from their assaults. For God's sake, 
monsieur, show them good-wilj." 

The queen withdrew ; the king remained alone for a 
few moments, for he was utterly overwhelmed. 

" On which side is the trap? " thought he. " Which 
of the two — she or they — deceive me? What is my 
best policy ? Deus, discerne caïuam meam I " he mut- 
tered with tears in his eyes. ^' Life is a burden to me ! 
I prefer death, natural or violent, to thèse perpétuai 
torments I '' he cried presently, bringing down his ham- 
mer upon the anvil with such force that the vaults of 
the palace trembled. 

^^ My God I " he said^ as he went outside and looked 
up at the sky, ^^ thoa for whose holy religion I struggle, 
give me the light of thy countenance that I may pene- 
trate the secrets of my mother's heart while I question 
the Buggieri." 
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MABIB T0I7CHST« 

Thb litde honse of Madame de Bellevillei when 
Cbarlee IX. had depœited his prieonen, was the last 
bat one in the rue de F Aatmche on fjie eide of tl^ rae 
Saint-Honoré. The street gâte, flanked by Xmo little 
brick pavilionSi seemed very simple in thoee days, when 
gâtes and their accessories were se elaborately treated. 
It had two pilasters of stone eut in facets, and the cop- 
ing represented a reclinlng woman holding a oornucopia. 
The gâte itself, closed by enormous locks, had a wicket 
through which to examine those who asked admittance. 
In each pavillon lived a porter ; for the kiDg's extremely 
caprlcious pleasure required a porter b}' day and by night 
The house had a little courtyai*d, paved like those of 
Venice. At this period, before carnages were invented, 
ladies went about on horseback, or in littcrs, so that 
courtyards could be made magnificent without fear of 
injury from horses or carriages. This fact is always to 
be remembered as an explanation of the narrowness of 
Btreets, the small size of courtyards, and certain other 
détails of the private dwellings of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

The house, of one story only above the ground-fioor, 
was capped by a sculptured MezC; above which rose a 
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roof witb four sides, the peak beîng flattened to form a 
platform. Dormer Windows were eut in this roof» with 
casîngs and pediments which the chisel of some great 
artist had covered with arabesques and dentils; each 
of the three Windows on the main floor were equally 
beautiflil in stone embroidery, which the brick of the 
walls showed off to great advantage. On the ground- 
floor, a double portico, very delicately decorated, led 
to the entrance door, which was covered with bosses eut 
with facets in the Venetian mauner, — a style of déco- 
ration which was f urther carried on round the Windows 
placed to right and left of the door. 

A garden, carefuUy laid out in the fashion of tbe 
times and filled with choice flowers, occupied a space 
behind the house equal to that of the courtyard in front. 
A grape-vine draped its walls. In the centre of a 
grass plot rose a silver fir-tree. The flower-borders 
were separated froro the grass by meandering paths 
which led to an arbor of clipped yews at the farther end 
of the little garden. The walls were covered with a 
mosaic of variously colored pebbles, coarse in design, 
it is true, but pleasing to the eye from the harmony of 
its tînts with those of the flower-beds. The house had 
a carved balcony on the garden side, above the door, 
and also on the front toward the courtyard, and around 
the middle Windows. On both sides of the house the 
ornamentation of the principal window, which projected 
some feet from the wall, rose to the frieze ; so that it 
formed a little pavillon, hung there like alantern. The 
casings of the other Windows were inlaid on the stone 
with precious marbles. 

In spite of the exquisite taste displayed in the little 

23 
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hoiiae, tbere was an air of mdancholy abont it» It mê 
darkened by the baildings that Btunouiided it and by 
tiie roofb of the hôtel d'Alengon wtdch threw a hea^y 
shadow oyer both court and gpirden ; moreorer, a deef^ 
ailence reigned there. But this silence, thèse balf-IightSy 
tfais solitude, soothed a royal soal, whioh ooold tbere 
snrrender itself to a single émotion, as in a doister 
where men pray, or in some sheltered home wh^râi 
tiiey loye. 

It is easy now to imagine the interfcnr charm and 
ohoiceness of this hayeni the sole spot in his kingdom 
where this dying Valois coold poor ont his sool, reyeal 
his sofferings, exercise his taste for art» and giye himself 
np to the poesy he loved, — pleasnres denied him by 
the cares of a cruel royalty. Hère, alone, were his 
great soûl and his high iutrinsic worth appreciated; 
hère he could give himself np, for a few brief months, 
the last of his life, to the joys of fatherhood, — 
pleasures into which he flung himself with the frenzy 
tliat a sensé of his coming and dreadful death impressed 
on ail his actions. 

In the afternoon of the day succeeding the night- 
scene we bave just described, Marie Touchet was 
finishing her toilet in the oratory, which was the boudoir 
of those days. She was arranging the long curls of her 
beautiful black hair, blending them with the velvet of a 
new coif, and gazing intently into her miiTor. 

^' It is nearly four o*clock ; that interminable council 
must surely be over/' she thought to herself. '^ Jacob 
bas returned from the Louvre ; he says that everybody 
he saw was excited about the number of the councillors 
summoned and the length of the session. Wliat can 
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hâve happened? Is it some misfortune? Good 6od! 
surely he knows how suspense wears out the soûl! 
Perhaps he bas gone a-liunting? If he is happy and 
amused, it is ail right. When I see him gay, I forget 
ail I bave suffered." 

She drew her hands round her slender waist as if to 
smooth some triâlng wrinkle in her gown, tuming side- 
ways to see if its folds fell properly, and as she did so, 
she caught sight of the king on the couch behind her. 
The carpet had so muffled the sound of his steps that 
he had slipped in softly without being heard. 

^' You frightened me!" she said, with a cry of sur- 
prise, which was quickly repressed* 

" Were you thinking of me? " said the king. 

"When do I not think of you?" she answered, 
sitting down beside him. 

She took o£E his cap and cloak, passing her hands 
through his hair as though she combed it with her 
fingers. Charles let her do as she pleased, but made 
no answer. Surprised at this, Marie knelt down to 
study the pale face of her royal master, and then saw 
the signs of a dreadf ul weariness and a more consum- 
ing melancholy than any she had yet consoled. She 
repressed her tears and kept silence, that she might not 
irritate by mistaken words the sorrow which^ as yet, she 
did not understand. In this she did as tender women 
do under like circumstances. She kissed that forehead, 
seamed with untimely wrinkles, and those livid cheeks, 
trying to convey to the wom-out soûl the freshness of 
hers, — pouring her spirit into the sweet caresses which 
met with no response. Presently she raised her head 
to the level of the king's, dasping him softly in her 
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arms ; then she lay still, her face hidden o& that suf- 
fering breast, watching for the opportune moment to 
question his dejected mind. 

'' My Chariot/' she said at last, '' will yoa not tell 
your poor, distressed Marie the troubles that cloud that 
precious brow, and whiten those beautiful red lips? " 

^' Ezcept Charlemagne»" he sald in a hollow yoice, 
^^ ail the kings of France named Charles hâve ended 
mîserably.*' 

«' Pooh I " she said, <' look at Charles Vm.'' 

^^ That poor prince I '' exclaimed the king. *' In the 
flower of his âge he stmck his head against a low door 
at the château of Amboise, whidi he was having décor- 
ated, and died in horrible agony. It was his death which 
gave the crown to our family." 

" Charles VII. reconquered his kingdom." 

'* Darling, he died " (the king lowered his voice) "of 
hunger ; for he feared being poisoned by the dauphin, 
who had already caused the death of his beautiful 
Agnes. The father feared his son; to-day the son 
dreads his mother ! " 

" Why drag up the past? " she said hastily, remem- 
bering the dreadful life of Charles VI. 

^' Ah ! sweetest, kings hâve no ueed to go to soreer- 
ers to discover their coming fate ; they need only turn 
to history. I am at this moment endeavoring to escape 
the fate of Charles the Simple, who was robbed of his 
crown, and died in prison after sevcn years* captivity." 

'^Charles V. conqucred the £nglish," she cried 
triuraphantly. 

"No, not he, but du Guesclin. He himself, poi- 
soned by Charles de Navarre, dragged out a wretched 
existence.'' 
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'' Well, Charles IV., then? " 

'' He married three times to obtain an heir, in spite of 
the masculine beauty of the ehildren of Philippe le Bel. 
The first house of Valois ended with him, and the 
second is about to end in the same way. The queen 
has given me onlj a daughter, and I shall die without 
leaving her pregnant; for a long minority would be 
the greatest curse I could bequeath to the kingdom. 
Besides, if I had a son, would he live? The name of 
Charles is fatal ; Charlemagne exhausted the luck of it. 
If I lef t a son I should tremble at the thought that he 
would be Charles X." 

*' Who is it that wants to seize jour crown ? '' 

*' My brother d' Alençon conspires against it Enemies 
are ail about me." 

^' Monsieur," said Marie, witb a charming little pont» 
" do tell me something gayer." 

^'Ahl my little Jewel, my treasure, don't call me 
* monsieur/ even in jest ; you remind me of my mother, 
who stabs me incessantly with that title, by which she 
seems to snatch away my crown. She says ' my son ' 
to the Duc d'Anjou — I mean the king of Poland." 

^^Sire," exclaimed Marie, clasping her hands as 
though she were praying, " there is a kingdom where 
you are worshipped. Your Majesty fiUs it with his 
glory^ his power ; and there the word ' monsieur/ means 
' my beloved lord.^ " 

She unclasped lier hands, and with a pretty gcsture 
pointed to her heart. The words were so musiques (to 
use a word of the times which depicted the mélodies of 
love) that Charles IX. caught her round the waist with 
the nervous force that characterized him, and seated 
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her OD his kuee, rubbÎDg his forehead gently against the 
pretty curls bo ooquettishly arranged. Marie thooght 
the moment favorable ; she ventared a few kisseSi whioh 
Charles allowed rather than acoepted, then she said 
softly: — 

*^ If my servants were not mistaken yoa were eut ail 
night in the streets, as in the days when yoa played the 
pranks of a yoanger son." 

*^ Yes," replied the king, still lost inlûs own thooghts. 

^^ Did yoa fight the watchman and frighten some of 
the barghers? Who are the men yoa brought hère and 
locked up? They must be very erimlnal, as yoa won't 
allow any communication with them. No girl was ever 
locked in as carefùlly, and they hâve not had a moath- 
fdl to cat since they came. The Germans whom Solem 
left to guard them won't let any one go near the room. 
Is it a joke that you are playing ; or is it somethiug 
seriouB ? " 

*' Yes, you are right," said the king, coming out of 
his revery, " last night I did scour the roofs with Ta- 
vannes and the Gondis. I wanted to try m}- old follies 
with the old companions ; but my legs were not what 
they once were ; I did not dare leap the streets ; 
though we did jump two alleys from one roof to the 
next At the second, however, Tavannes and I, holding 
on to a chiraney, agrced that we could n't do it again. 
If either of us had bcen alone we could n't hâve done 
it then." 

" I *11 wager that you sprang first." The king smiled 
" I know why you risk your life in that way." 

" And why, you little witch? " 

" You are tired of life." 
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'' Ah, sorceress ! But I am beÎDg hunted down by 
sorcery/' said the king, resuming his anxious look. 

** My sorcery is love," she replied smiling. " Since 
the happy day when you first loved me, hâve I not al- 
ways divined your thooghts ? And — if you wlll let me 
speak the truth — the thoughts which torture you to- 
day are not worthy of a king." 

" Am I a king ? " he said bitterly. 

"Cannot you be one? What did Charles VII. do? 
He lîstened to his mistress, monseigneur, and he recon- 
quered his kingdom, invaded by the Ënglish as yours 
now is by the enemies of our religion. Your last coup 
d'État showed you the course you hâve to folio w. 
Exterminate heresy." 

^' You blamed the Saint-Bartholomew," said Charles, 
" and now you — " 

" That is over," she said ; '' besides, I agrée with 
Madame Catherine that it was better to do it yourselves 
than let the Guises do it.'' 

^^ Charles VII. had only men to fight; I ara face to 
face with ideas," resumed the king. ^' We can kill men, 
but we can't kill words I The Emperor Charles V. gave 
up the attempt ; his son Pbilîp has spent his strength 
upon it ; we shall ail perish, we kings, in that struggle. 
On whom can I rely? To right, among the Catholics, 
I find the Guises, who are my enemies ; to left, the Cal- 
vinists, who wîll never forgive me the death of my poor 
old Coligny, nor that bloody day in August ; besides, 
they want to suppress the throne ; and in front of me 
what hâve I ? — my mother I " 

" Arrest her ; reign alone/' said Marie in a low voice, 
whispering m his ear. 
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*^I meant ta do so yesterday; lo-daj I ao longer 

intend it Yoa speak of it rather eooUy/* 

*^ Between tlie danghter of an apotheeazy and ÛuA 
of a doctor there is no great difference,** n^Ued llaite 
Toochety alwaya ready to laogh at tlie falae Oflgin ai* 
tribnted to her. 

The king frowned. 

«< Marie, don't take nich liberties. CSatherine de* 
Mediei la my mother, and yoa oi]^ht to tremUe ket— " 

** What to it yoa fear? *• 

** Potoon I ** oried the king, beaide himaelf. 

^« Poor cbiflâ ! " cried Marie, lestraining her teai« ; Cor 
the eight of anch atrength onited with audi weakneaa 
toocbed her deeply. *< Ah ! '' she continoedy ^ yoa make 
me hâte Madame Catherine, who has been bo good to 
me ; her kindness now seems perfidy. Why is she so 
kind to me, and sobad to you? During my stay in 
Dauphiné I heard many things about the beginning of 
your reign which you concealed from me ; it seems to 
me that the queen, your mother, is the real cause of ail 
your troubles." 

*' In what way?" cried the king, deeply intcrested. 

^' Women whose soûls and whose intentions are pure 
use yirtue wherewith to rule the men they love; but 
women who do not seek good rule men through their evil 
instincts. Now, the queen made vices ont of certain of 
your noblest qualities, and she taught you to believe 
that vour worst inclinations were virtues. Was that the 
part of a mother? Be a tyrant like Louis XI. ; inspire 
terror ; imitate Philip II. ; banish the Italians ; drive 
ont the Guises ; confiscate the lands of the Calvinists. 
Out of this solitude you wiU rise a king ; you will save 
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the throne. The moment is propitious ; your brother 
is in Poland." 

^^ We are two children at statecraft,'' said Charles, 
bitterly ; " we know nothing except how to love. 
Alas ! my treasure, yeeterday I, too, thoaght ail thèse 
things ; I dreamed of accomplishing great deeds — bah I 
my mother blew down my house of cards ! From a dis- 
tance we see great questions outlined like the summits 
of mountains, and it is easy to say : ^ l'il make an end 
of Calvinism; l'U bring those Guises to task: l'il 
separate from the Court of Rome ; I '11 rely upon my 
people, upon the burghers — ' ah ! yes, from afar it ail 
seems simple enough ! but try to elimb those mountains 
and the higher you go the more the difficulties appear. 
Calvinism, in itself, is the last thing the leaders of that 
party care for ; and the Guises, those rabid Catholics, 
would be sorry Indeed to see the Calvinists put down. 
Each side considers its own interests exclusivel}^ and 
religions opinions are but a cloak for insatiable ambi- 
tion. The party of Charles IX. is the feeblest of ail. 
That of the king of Navarre, that of the king of Poland, 
that of the Duc d'Alençon, that of the Condés, that of 
the Guises, that of my mother, are ail intriguing one 
against another, but they take no account of me, not 
even in my own council. My mother, in the midst of 
so many contending éléments^ is, nevertheless, the 
strongest among them ; she has just proved to me the 
inanity of my plans. We are surrounded by rebellions 
subjects who defy the law. The axe of Louis XL of 
which you speak, is lacking to us. Parlîament would 
not condemn the Guises, nor the king of Navarre, nor 
the Condës, nor my brother. NoI the courage to 
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assassinate is needed; ihe throne wfll be forced ta 
strike down those insolent men who suppress botb law 
and Justice; bat where can we find the fUthftil ann? 
The oouncil I held this morning bas disgiisted me with 
eveiything ; treason eyeiywhere ; oontending interests 
ail aboat me. I am tired with the borden of my crown. 
I only want to die in peace.'' 

He dropped into a sort of gloomy somnolenoe. 

««Disgusted with eyerything I '' repeated Marie 
Tonchet, sadly ; bat she did not distorb the black tor- 
por of her lover. 

Charles was the victim of a complète prostration 
of mind and body, prodnced by three things, — the 
exhaostion of ail his facalties, aggravated by the dia- 
heartenment of realizing the extent of an evil; the 
recognized impossibîlity of surmoanting his weakness ; 
and the aspect of difficultics so great that genius itself 
would dread them. The king's dépression was in pro- 
portion to the courage and the lof tiness of ideas to whîch 
he had risen during the last fcw months. In addition to 
this, an attack of nervous melancholy, caused by his 
malady, had seizcd him as he lefb the protracted coun- 
cil which had taken place in his private cabinet Marie 
saw that he was in one of those crises when the least 
Word, even of love, would be importunate and painful ; 
so she remained kneeling quietly beside him, her head 
on his knee, the king's hand buried in her hair, and he 
himself motionless, without a word, without a sigh, 
as still as Marie herself^ — Charles IX. in the leth- 
argy of impotence, Marie in the stupor of despair 
which cornes to a loving woman when she perceives the 
boundaries at which love ends. 
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The loyers thus remained, in the deepest silence, 
during one of those terrible hours when ail reflection 
wounds, when the clouds of an inward tempest veil even 
the memory of happiness. Marie belle ved that she 
herself was partly the cause of this frigbtful déjection. 
She asked herself, not without hori*or, if the excessive 
jojs and the violent love which she had never yet found 
strength to resist, did not contribute to weaken the 
mind and body of the king. As she raised her eyes, 
bathed in tears, toward her lover, she saw the slow 
tears rolling down his pallid cheeks. This mark of the 
sympathy that uoited them so moved the king that he 
rushed from his dépression llke a spurred horse. He 
took Marie in his arms and placed her on the sofa. 

^^ I will no longer be a king," he cried. ^^ I will be 
your lover, your lover only, whoUy given up to that 
happiness. I will die happy, and not consomed by the 
cares and miscries of a throne." 

The tone of thèse words, the fire that shone in the 
half-extinct eyes of the king, gave Marie a terrible 
shock instead of happiness ; she blamed her love as an 
accomplice in the malady of which the king was dying. 

^'Meanwhile you forget your prisoners," she said» 
rising abruptly. 

^^ Hey ! what care I for them ? I give them leave to 
kUl me." 

" What ! are they murderers ? " 

^^Oh, don't be fHghtened, little one; we hold them 
fast. Don't think of them, but of me. Do you 
love me?" 

" Sire ! " she cried. 

*^ Sire 1 " he repeated, sparks darting from his eyes. 
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80 violent was the rush of his anger at the nntiniély 
respect of his miatresa. ^^ Toa are in leagae with my 
motber." 

*^ O Gk>d I ^ cried Marie, looking at tfae pictnre above 
her prie^ieu and toming toward it io aay her prayer, 
*^ grant tbat he oomprehend me ! " 

^* Ah ! ** eaid the king, suapicioasly, ** yon hâve aome 
wrong to me npon yoor conscience !" Then looking 
at her from between his arms, he plonged his eyes 
into hers. ** I hâve heard some talk of tfae mad pasdon 
of a certain Entragnesy" he went on wildly. '^Eversinoe 
their grand&ther, the soldier Balzac, married a viscon- 
téssa at Milan tbat iàmily hold their heads too higb." 

Marie looked at the king with so prend an air that 
he was ashamed. At that instant the cries of little 
Charles de Valois, who had just awakened, were heard 
in the next room. Marie ran to the door. 

^^ Corne in, Bourguignonne!" she sald, taking the 
child flrom its nurse and canying it to the king. ^' You 
are more of a child than he/' she cried, half angrj, half 
appeased. 

'^ He is beautiful ! " said Charles IX., taking his son 
in his arms. 

*' I alone know how like he is to 3^ou/' said Marie ; 
*' already he bas your smile and your gestures." 

*^ So tiny as tbat ! *' said the king, laugbing at her. 

^'Ob, I know men don't belle ve such things; but 
watcb bim, my Chariot, play with bim. Look there ! 
See! Am Inotright?" 

*^ True ! " exdaimed the king, astonisbed by a motion 
of the child which seemed the very miniature of a ges- 
ture of his own« 
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" Ali, the pretty flower ! " cried the mother. *' Never 
shall he leave me ! Se wîll oever cause me grief." 

Tiie king frolicked with his son; he tossed him in 
his arms, and kissed him passionately, talking the 
foolish, unmeaning talk, the pretty, baby language in- 
vented by nurses and mothers. His voice grew child- 
like. At last his forehead cleared, joy returned to his 
saddened face, and then, as Marie saw that he had for- 
gotten his troubles, she laid her head upon his shoulder 
and whispered in his ear : — 

" Won't you tell me, Chariot, why you hâve made me 
keep murderers in my house? Who are thèse men, 
and what do you mean to do with them ? In short, I 
want to know what you were doing on the roofs. I hope 
there was no woman in the business?" 

"Then you love me as much as ever!" cried the 
king, meeting the clear, interrogatory glance that women 
know so well how to cast upon occasion. 

'^ You doubted m^," she replied, as a tear shone on 
her beautif ul eyelashes. 

" There are women in my adventure," said the king ; 
*' but they are sorceresses. How far had I told you?" 

" You were on the roofs near by — what street 
wasit?" 

" Rue Saint-Honoré, sweetest," said the king, who 
seemed to bave recovered himself. Collecting his 
thoughts, he began to explain to his mistress what had 
happened, as if to prépare her for a scène that was 
presently to take place in her présence. 

'^ As I was passing through the street last night on a 
frolic," he said, '^ I chanced to see a bright light from 
the donner window of the house occupied by Bené; my 
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mother's glover and perfumer, and once jours. I hâve 
strong doubts about that man and what goes on in his 
house. If I am poisoned, the drug will corne fh)m 
there." 

" I shall dismiss him to-morrow." 

''Ah ! so you kept him after I had given him up? " 
cried the king. " I thought my life was safe with 3*011," 
he added gloomily ; '' but no doubt death is following 
me even hère." 

"But, my dearest, I hâve only just retumed from 
Dauphiné with our dauphin," she said, smiling, '' and 
René has supplied me with nothing since the death of 
the Queen of Navarre. Go on ; you climbed to the 
roof of Bené's house?" 
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TES KINQ'S TALE. 



^^Ybs/' returned the kÎDg. *^In a second I was 
there, foUowed by Tavannes, and then we clambered to 
a spot where I could see without being seen the ioterior 
of that devil's kitchen, in which I beheld extraordinary 
tbings which inspired me to take certain measures. Did 
you ever notice the end of the roof of that cursèd per- 
fumer ? The Windows toward the street are always 
closed and dark, except the last, from which can be 
seen the hôtel de Soissons and the observatory which 
my mother built for that astrologer, Cosmo Ruggiero. 
Under the roof are lodging-rooms and a gallery which 
hâve no Windows except on the courtyard, so that in 
order to see what was going on within, it was necessary 
to go where no man before ever dreamed of climbing, — 
along the coping of a high wall which adjoins the roof 
of René's hoose. The men who set up in that house 
the fumaces by which they distil death, reckoned on 
the cowardice of Parisians to save them from being 
overlooked ; but they little thought of Charles de Va- 
lois ! I crept along the coping until I came to a win- 
dow, against the casing of which I was able to stand 
up straight with my arm round a carved monkey which 
ornamented it." 
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««Wbat did yoa see, dear heart?'' said Marie, 
trembling. 

*« A den, where works of darknesB were being doue,** 
xeplied the king. ^^ The flrst object <m whidi my eyee 
lighted was a taU old man seated in a diair, with a magnifl- 
cent white beard, like that of old l'Hôpital, and dressed 
like him in a blaok yelvet robe. On bis broad f orehead 
ftirrowed deep with wrinklea, on bis crown of wbite hair, 
on bis calm» attentlTe fkoe, pale with toil and vigile, feU 
the ocmoentrated raye of a lamp firom whioh éhone a 
Tivid light EQe attention was divided between an old 
manascript, the parchment of wliioh mnet bave been 
oentoriee old, and two lighted f amaoee on which hereti* 
cal oomponnde were cooking. Neither the floor nor the 
ceiling of the laboratory could be seen, because of the 
myriads of hanging skeletons, bodies of animais, dried 
plants, minerais, and articles of ail kinds that masked 
the walls ; while on the floor were books, instruments 
for distilling, chests filled with utensils for magie and 
astrology ; in one place I saw horoscopes and nativities, 
phials, wax-figures under spells, and possibly poisons. 
Ta vannes and I were fascinated, I do assure you, by the 
sight of this devil's-arsenal. Only to see it puts one 
under a spell, and if I had not been Eing of France, I 
might bave been awed by it. ' You can tremble for 
both of us,' I whispered to Tavannes. But Tavannes' 
eyes were already caught b}' the most mysterious feature 
of the scène. On a couch, near the old man, lay a girl 
of strangest beauty, — slender and long like a snake, 
white as ermlne, livid as death, motionless as a statue. 
Perhaps it was a woman just taken from her grave, on 
whom they were trying experiments, for she seemed to 
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wear a shroud ; her eyes were fized, and I oould not 
see that she breathed. The old fellow paid no attention 
to her. I looked at him so intently that, after a while, 
hîs soûl seemed to pass into mine. By dint of studying 
him, I ended by admiring the glance of hîs eye, — so 
keen, so profound, so bold, in spite of the chilling power 
of âge. I admired hîs mouth, mobile with thoaghts 
emanating from a désire which seemed to be the soli- 
tary désire of his soûl, and was stamped upon every 
lioe of the face. Ail things in that man expressed 
a hope which nothing discouraged, and nothing could 
check. His attitude, — a quivering immovability, — those 
outlines so free, carved by a single passion as by the 
chisel of a sculpter, that idea concentrated on some 
experiment criminal or scientific, that seeking Mind in 
quest of Nature, thwarted by her, bending but never 
broken under the weight of its own audacity, which 
it would not renounce, threatening création with the fire 
it derived from it, — ah ! ail that held me in a spell for 
the time being. I saw before me an old man who was 
more of a king than I, for his glance embraced the 
world and mastered it. I will forge swords no longer ; 
I will soar above the abysses of existence, like that 
man ; for his science, methinks, is true royalty ! Tes, 
I believe in occult science." 

"You, the eldest son, the defender of the Holy 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church?*' said Marie. 

" What happened to you ? 60 on, go on ; I will fear 
for you, and you will hâve courage for me." 

^' Looking at a clock, the old man rose," continued 
the king. ** He went out, I don't know where; but I 
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heard the window on tibe aide toward tbe me Sidnl- 
Honoré open. Soon a briUiant lig^t gleamed ont upcm 
the darkness ; then I saw in the obaenratoiy of the hdtel 
de Soissons another light repl^ing to that of tbe <dd 
man, and by it I beheld the figure of Ck)8nio Bng^eio 
on the tower. * See, they oommanicate I ' I aaid to 
Tayannes, who from that moment thonght the matter 
frightftiUy Buspidoos, and agreed wlth me that we 
ought to seize the two men and seaich» inoontinentlj, 
their accnrsed workshop. But before prooeeding to do 
80, we wanted to see what was going to happen. After 
abont fifteen minâtes the door opened» and Cosmo 
Baggiero, my mother's coonsellor, — the bottomless pii 
which holds the secrets of the court, he flxmi whom ail 
the women ask help against their husbands and loyers, 
and ail the men ask help against their unfaithfùl wives 
and mistresses, he who traffics on the fbture as on the 
past, receiving pay with both hands, who sells horo- 
scopes and is supposed to know ail things, — that 
semi-devil came in, sajing to the old man, ' Good-day 
to you, brother.' With him he brought a hideous old 
woman, — toothless, humpbacked, twisted, bent, like a 
Chinese image, only worse. She was wrinkled as a 
withered apple ; her skln was saffron-colored ; her chin 
bit her nose ; her mouth was a mère Une scarcely visi- 
ble ; her eyes were like the black spots on a dice ; her 
forebead emitted bittemess ; her hair escaped in strag- 
gling gray locks from a dirty coif ; she walked with a 
crutch ; she smelt of heresy and witchcrafU The sight 
of her actaally fHghtened us, Tavannes and me ! We 
did n't think her a natural woman. God never made 
a woman so fearfui as that. She sat down on a stool 
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ncar the pretty snake wlth whom Tavannes was in love. 
The two brothers paid no attention to tlie old woman 
nor to the young woman, who together made a horrible 
couple, — on the one aide life in death, on the other 
death in life — " 

'* Ah I my sweet poet I " cried Marie, kissing the king. 

^' ' Good-day, Cosmo,' replied the old alchemist. 
And they both looked into the furnace. ^ What strength 
bas the moon to-day?' asked the elder. ^But, caro 
Lorenzo^* replied my mother's astrologer, ' the Septem- 
ber tides are not yet over ; we can learn nothing while 
that disorder lasts.' ^What says the £ast to-night?' 
' It discloses in the air a créative force which rcturns to 
earth ail that earth takes from it. The conclusion is that 
ail things hère below are the product of a slow trans- 
formation, but that ail diversities are the forms of one 
and the same substance/ ^ That is what my predecessor 
thought,' rephed Lorenzo. ^ This morning Bernard Pal- 
issy told me that metals were the resuit of compression, 
and that fire, which divides ail, also unités ail ; fire has 
the power to compress as well as to separate. That man 
has genius/ Though I was placed where it was impos- 
sible for them to see me, Cosmo said, lifting the hand 
of the dead girl : ^ Some one is near us 1 Who is it? ' 
^ The king,' she answered. I at once showed myself 
and rapped on the window. Ruggiero opened it, and I 
sprang into that hellish kitchen, followed by Tavannes. 
' Yes, the king,' I said to the two Florentines, who 
seemed terrified. * In spite of your furnaces and your 
books, your science and your sorceries, you did not fore- 
see my visit. I am very glad to meet the famous Lorenzo 
Buggieroy of whom my mother speaks mysteriously,' I 
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8aid| aâdressiiig the old maiiy who rose and bowedL 'Ton 
are in this kingâorn withoat my ooDaenti my good maiL 
For whom are yon woridng hêxe, yoa whose anoeators 
bom father to son hare been deTOted in heart to the 
houseof Mediei? Listentome! Yondiveintosomany 
pnrses ihat by this Urne, if yon are grasping men, yoa 
hâve piled up gold. Yoa are too ahrewd and cantioua 
to cast yourselves impmdently into criminal actions ; 
but, neverthelessy yoa are not hère in this kitchen with- 
oat a parpose. Yes, yoa hâve some secret scheme, yoa 
who are satisfled by neither gold nor power. Whom 
do yoa serve, — Gk)d or the devil? What are yoa oon- 
cocting hère? I choose to know the whole tratiii ; I am 
a man who can hear it and keep silenoe àbout yoor en- 
terprîse, however blâmable it may be. Therefore yoa 
will tell me ail, without reserve. If yoa deceive me 
you will be treated severely. Pagans or ChristianSy 
Calvinists or Mohammedans, you bave my royal word 
that you shall leave the kiogdom in safety if you bavé 
any misdemeanors to relate. I shall leave you for the 
rest of the night and the forenoon of to-morrow to ex- 
amine your thoughts ; for you are now my prisoners, 
and 3'ou will at once follow me to a place where yoa 
will be guarded carefùlly.' Before obeying me the 
two Italians consulted each other by a subtle glance ; 
then Lorenzo Ruggiero said I might be assured that no 
torture could wring their secrets fh)m them ; that in 
spite of their apparent feebleness neither pain nor 
human feelings had any power over them ; confidence 
alone could make their mouth say what their mind con- 
tained. I must not, he said, be surprised if they 
treated as equals with a king who recognized God only 
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as above him, for their thoughts came from God alone. 
They therefore claimed from me as much confidence 
and trust as they should give to me. But before en- 
gaging themselves to answer me without reserve they 
must request me to put my left hand into that of the 
young girl lying there, and my right into that of the 
old woman. Not wishing them to think I was afraid 
of their sorcery, I held out my hands ; Lorenzo took 
the right, Cosmo the left, and each placed a hand in 
that of each woman, so that I was like Jésus Christ be- 
tween the two thieves. During the time that the two 
witches were examining my hands Cosmo held a mir- 
ror before me and asked me to look into it ; his brother, 
mcanwhilc, was talking with the two women in a lan- 
guage unknown to me. Neither Tavannes nor I could 
catch the meaning of a single sentence. Before bring- 
ing the men hère we put seals on ail the outlets of the 
laboratory, which Tavannes undertook to guard until 
such time as, by my express orders, Bernard Paliss}', 
and Chapelain, my physician, could be brought there 
to examine thoroughly the drugs the place contained 
and which were evidently made there. In order to 
keep the Ruggieri ignorant of this search, and to pre- 
vent them trom communicating with a single soûl out- 
side, I put the two devils in your lower rooms in charge 
of Solern's Germans, who are better than the walls of a 
jail. René, the perfumer, is kept under guard in his 
own house by Solem's equerry, and so are the two 
witches. Now, my sweetest, inasmuch as I hold the 
keys of the whole cabal, — the kings of Thune, the 
chiefs of sorcery, the gipsy fortune-tellers, the masters 
of the future, the heirs of ail past soothsayers, — I in- 
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tend by thdr means to lead you, to know joœt bearl; 
and, together, we will find what is to happes to mJ* 

*^ I shall be glad if they can lay my heart baie be> 
foie you,** sald Marie, withoat the alighteat fear. 

** I know why sorceren don't frighten yon, — becaoae 
you are a witch yonrself.'' 

^^Will yon hare a peacfa?** she aaid, oflSBring him 
8ome délicions fruit on a gold plate. ^'See thèse 
g^^)e8, thèse pears ; I went to Vinoennes mysèlf and 
gatheied them for yon." 

*^ Tes, l 'U eat them ; theie is no poison tfaere ezoept 
a philter from yoor haDda.** 

^^ Yoa onght to eat a great deal of froit, Qiarles; 
it woold cool jour blood, which yoa beat by sach 
ezoitements." 

*' Must I love you less? " 

*' Perhaps so," she said. " If the things you love 
injure you — and I hâve feared it — I shall find 
strength in my love to refuse them. I adore Charles 
more than I love the king; I waut the man to live, 
released from the tortures that make him grieve." 

" Royal ty has ruioed me." 

*' Yes," she replied. "If you were only a poor 
prince, like your brother-in-law of Navarre, without a 
penny, possessing only a misérable little kiugdom in 
Spain where he never sets his foot, and Bëam in 
France which does n't give him revenue enough to feed 
him, I should be happy, much happier than if I were 
really Queen of France." 

^' But you are more than the Queen of France. She 
has Eing Charles for the sake of the kingdom only ; 
royal marriages are only politics." 
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Marie smiled and made a pretty little grimace as she 
said: '^ Yes, yes, I know that, sire. And my sonnet, 
hâve you written it?" 

^^ Dearest, verses are as difflcolt to wrîte as treaties 
of peace ; but you shall hâve them soon. Ah, me ! life 
is so easy hère, I wish I might never leave you. How- 
ever, we must send for those Italians and question them. 
Tête-Dieu ! I thought one Ruggiero in the kingdom 
was one too many, but it seems there are two. Now 
listen, my precious ; you don't lack sensé, you would 
make an excellent lieutenant of police, for you can pen- 
etrate things — " 

" But, sire, we women suppose ail we fear, and we 
turn what is probable into truths ; that is the whole of 
our art in a nutshell." 

^' Well, help me to sound thèse men. Just now ail 
my plans dépend on the resuit of their examination. 
Are they innocent? Are they guilty? My mother is 
behind them." 

^^ I hear Jacob's voice in the next room," said 
Marie. 

Jacob was the favorite valet of the king, and the one 
who accompanied him on ail his private excursions. 
He now came to ask if it was the king's good pleasure 
to speak to the two prisoners. The king made a sign 
in the affirmative, and the mistress of the house gave 
her orders. 

"Jacob," she said, " clear the house of everybody, 
except the nurse and Monsieur le Dauphin d'Auvergne, 
who may remain. As for you, stay in the lower hall ; 
but first, close the Windows, draw the curtains of the 
salon, and light the candies." 
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The king's impatlenoe was êo great âwt wldle Iheae 
preparatioiis wexe beiiig made he saft dowii Qpon a 
raiaed seat at the ooraer of a lofty flnplaoe gI wbite 
marble in whidbi a faright fire was Uadng, {dadi^ hfs 
pretty miatress bj his aide. Hia {xnrtrait, ftained in 
in velvet, was over the mande in place of a minx>r. 
Qiariea IX. reated his elbow on the ann of tiie seat as 
if to watch ihe two Florentines the better nnder oover 
of his band. 

The shutters dosed, and the cortains drawn» Jaoob 
lighted the wax tapera in a tall oandehibnun of dds* 
elled silvery whidbi he placed on the taUe where the 
Florentines were to stand, — an object, by the bje, 
which they would readily reoognize as tiie woric of tlieir 
compatriot, Benveouto Cellioi. The richness of the 
room, decorated in the taste of Charles IX., now shone 
forth. The red-brown of the tapestries showed to better 
advaotage than by daj'light The yarioas articles of 
furniture, delicately made or carved, reflected in their 
ebooj panels the glow of the flre and the sparkle of the 
lights. Gilding, soberly applied, shooe hère aod there 
like eyes, brightening tbe brown color which preyailed 
in this nest of love. 

Jacob presently gave two knocks, and, receiving 
permission, ushered in the Italians. Marie Touchet 
was instautly affected by the grandem: of Lorenzo's 
présence, which struck ail those who met him, great 
and small alike. The silvery whiteoess of the old 
man's beard was heightened by a robe of black velvet ; 
his brow was like a marble dôme. His austère face, 
illumined by two black eyes which cast a pointed flame, 
conveyed an impression of genios issuing from solitude» 
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and ail the more effective because its power had not 
been dulled by contact with men. It was like the steel 
of a blade that had never been fleshed. 

As for Cosmo Ruggiero, he wore the dress of a 
courtier of the time. Marie made a sign to the king 
to assure him that he had not exaggerated his descrip- 
tion, and to thank him for having shown her thèse 
extraordinary men. 

^^ I would like to hâve seen the sorceresses, too/' she 
whispered in his ear. 
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Aoin Abflorbed In thoDgfat, Cluuies IX. nide ber 
DO anawer ; be wbs idly fliokliig cmmlM oT bnad troai 
fais doublet and breeches. 

" Tour Mienoe o«iiiot ohtnge tho beaveu or nuike 
tàte ma Ut shine, messienn," fae sald At Ust, pointiog 
to the curtains which the gr&y atmosphère of Foris 
d&rkened. 

" Our science can make the skies what we like, sire," 
replied Lorenzo Ruggiero. " The weathet is alwaj-a 
fine for those who work in a laboratory b; the light of 
a furnace,'* 

"That is tnie," said the kîng. "Well, father," he 
added, osing an expression familiar to him when 
adâreeeing old men, "ezplain to us clearl; the object of 
jour studies." 

" What will guarantee onr safety?" 

"The Word of a king," replied Charles IX., whose 
curiosity was keenly excited hy the question. 

Lorenzo Ruggiero seemed to hesitate, and Charles IX. 
criedout: " What hinders you ? We are hère alone." 

'* But is the King of France hère ? " asked Lorenzo. 

Charles reflected au instant, and then auswered, 
"Mo." 
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The imposing old man then took a chair, and seated 
himself. Cosmo, astonished at this boldness, dared not 
imitate it. 

Charles IX. remarked, with cutting sarcasm : ^' The 
king is not hère, moDsieur^ but a lady is, whose per- 
mission it was yoor duty to await" 

'^ He whom you see before yon, madame/' said the 
old man, 'Ms as far above kings as kings are above 
their subjects ; yon will think me courteous when you 
know my powers." 

Hearing thèse audacions words, said with Italian 
emphasîs, Charles and Marie looked at each other, and 
also at Cosmo, who, with his eyes âxed on his brother, 
seemed to be asking himself: ^^ How does he intend to 
get us ont of the danger in which we are?*' 

In facty there was but one person présent who eould 
understand the boldness and the art of Lorenzo Rug- 
gicro's first step ; and that person was neither the king 
nor his young mistress, on whom the great scer had 
already flung the spell of his audacity, — it was Cosmo 
Ruggiero, his wily brother. Though superior himself 
to the ablest men at court, perhaps even to Catherine 
de' Medici herself, the astrologer always recognized his 
brother Lorenzo as his master. 

Buried in studious solitude, the old savant weighed 
and estimateii sovereigns, most of whom were worn out 
by the perpétuai turmoil of politics, the crises of which 
at this period came so suddenly and were so keen, so 
intense, so nnexpected. He knew their ennui, their 
lassitude, tbehr disgast with things about them; he 
knew the ardor with which the}* sought what seemed 
to them new or strange or fantastic; above ail, how 
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they loved to enter some unknown iDtellectoal région 
to escape their endless struggle with men and éventa. 
To those who bave exbausted statecraft, nothing remains 
but tbe realm of pure tbougbt. Charles the Fifth 
proved tbis bj bis abdication. Cbarles IX., who wrote 
sonnets and forgcd blades to escape tbe ezhausting 
cares of an âge in wbicb botb tbrone and king were 
tbreatened, to wbom rojaltj bad bronght only cares and 
never pleasures, was likely to be roused to a bigh pitch 
of interest bj tbe bold déniai of bis power tlius uttered 
by Lorenzo. Religions doabt was not snrprising in an 
âge wben Catbolicism was so violently arraigned ; but 
tbe upsettiug of ail religion, given as tbe basis of a 
strange, m3'sterious art, would surely strike the king's 
mind, and drag it from its présent préoccupations. 
The essential thing for the two brothcrs was to make 
the king forget bis suspicions b}' turning bis mind to 
new ideas. 

The Ruggieri were wcll aware that their stake in 
this game was their own life, aud the glances, so hum- 
ble, and yet so proud, which they exchanged with the 
searching, suspicions eyes of Marie and the king, were 
a scène in thcmselves. 

" Sire," said Lorenzo Ruggiero, " you bave asked me 
for the truth ; but, to show the truth in ail her nuked- 
ness, I must also show you and make 3'ou Sound the 
depths of the wcll from which she comes. I appeal to 
the gentleman and the poet to pardon words which 
the eldest son of the Church might take for blasphem}', 
— I bclieve that God does not concern bimself with 
human affairs." 

Though dctermined to maintain a kingly composure, 
Charles IX. could not repress a motion of surprise. 
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'^Without that conviction I Bhould bave no faîth 
whatever in the miraculous work to which my life îs 
devoted. To do that work I must hâve this belief ; 
and if the finger of 6od guides ail things, then — I am 
a madman. Therefore, let the king understand, once 
for ail, that this work means a victory to be won over 
the présent course of Nature. I am an alchemist, sire. 
But do not think, as the common-minded do, that I 
seek to make gold. The making of gold is not the 
object but an incident of our researches ; otherwise our 
toil could not be called the Gbeat Work. The Great 
Work is something far loftier than that. If, therefore, 
I were forced to admit the présence of God in matter, 
mj voice must logicallj' command the extinction of fur- 
naces kept burning thronghout the âges. But to deny 
the direct action of God in tlie world is not to deny 
God ; do not make that mistake. We place the Creator 
of ail things far higher than the sphère to which reli- 
gions hâve degraded him. Do not accuse of atheism 
those who look for immortality. Like Lucifer, we are 
jealous of our God ; and jealousy means love. Though 
the doctrine of which I speak is the basis of our work, 
ail our disciples are not imbued with It Cosmo," said 
the old man, pointing to his brother, '' Cosmo is 
devout; he pays for masses for the repose of our 
father*s soûl, and he goes to hear them. Your mother's 
astrologer believes in the divinity of Christ, in the 
Immaculate Conception, in Transubstantiation ; he be- 
lieves also in the pope's indulgences and in hell, and in 
a multitude of such things. His hour bas not yet come. 
I hâve drawn his horoscope ; be will live to be almost a 
centenarian ; he will live through two more reigns, and 
he will see two kings of France assassinated/' 
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*« Wbo are they ? " asked the king. 

*^ The last of the Valois and the fint of the Boop 
boDB)'' replied Lorenzo. " Bat Coemo Bhares my opin- 
ion. It ie impossible to be an alchemist and a Catholio» 
to hâve Hsûth in the despotism of man over matter, and 
also in the sovereignty of the divine." 

**' Cosmo to die a centenariui 1 " exdaimed fhe king, 
with his terrible frown of the eyebrows. 

** Tes, sire," replied Lorenzo, with authority ; *^ and 
he will die peaceably in his bed." 

*' If yon hâve power to foresee the motnent ôf your 
death, whj are you ignorant of the outoome of yonr 
researches? " asked the king. 

Charles XL smiled as he said this, looking trinm* 
phantly at Marie Touchet The brothers exchanged a 
rapid glance of satisfaction. 

*' He begîns to be interested," thought they. ** We 
are saved ! " 

'' Our prognostics dépend on Hie immédiate relations 
which exist at the time between man and Nature ; but 
our purpose îtself is to change those relations entirely/' 
replied Lorenzo. 

The king was thougbtful. 

" But, if you are certain of dying you are certain of 
defeat," he said, at last. 

'^ Like our predecessors," replied Lorenzo^ raising his 
band and letting it fall again with an emphatic and sol- 
emn gcsture, which presented visibly the grandeur of 
his thought. '' But 3'our mind bas bounded to the con- 
fines of the matter, sire ; we must retum upon our 
steps. If you do not know the ground on which our 
édifice is built, you may well think it doomed to orumble 
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with our livesy and so judge the Science cnltîvated from 
century to century by the greatest among men, as the 
common herd judge of it." 

The king made a sign of assent. 

'' I think/' continued Lorenzo, ^' that this earth be- 
longs to man ; he is the master of it, and he can appro- 
priate to his use ail forces and ail substances. Man la 
not a création issuing directly from the hand of God ; 
but the development of a principle sown broadcast into 
the infinité of ether, from which millions of créatures 
are produced, — diâfering beings in différent worldSy 
because the conditions surrounding life are varied. 
Yes, sire, the subtle élément which we call life takes 
its rise beyond the visible worlds; création divldea 
that principle according to the centres into which it 
flows ; and ail beings, even the lowest, sbare it, taking 
so much as they can take of it at their own risk and 
péril. It is for them to protect themselves from death, -^ 
the whole purpose of alchemy lies there, sire. If man, 
the most perfect animal on this globe, bore within him- 
self a portion of the divine, he would not die ; but he 
does die. To solve this difficulty, Socrates and his 
school invented the Soûl. I, the successor of so many 
great and unknown kings, the rulers of this science, I 
stand for the ancien t théories, not the new. I believe 
in the transformations of matter which I see, and not 
in the possible eternity of a soûl which I do not see. I 
do not recognize that world of the soûl. If such a 
world existed, the substances whose magnificent con- 
Junction produced your body, and are so dazzling in 
that of Madame, would not résolve themselves after 
your death each into its own élément, water to water, 
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fire to fire, métal to métal, jost as the éléments of 
my ooal, when bumed, leturii to their primitive mole- 
cales. If you believe that a certain part of us sar- 
vives, u)e do not survive; for ail that makes our 
actoal being perishes. Now, it is this actaal being 
that I am strîving to continue be3'ond the limit 
assigned to life; it is oar présent transformation to 
which I wish to give a greater duration. Why ! the 
trees live for centuries, but man lives only years, though 
the former are passive, the others active ; the first mo- 
tionless and speechless, the others gifted with language 
and motion. No created thing should be superior in 
this world to man, either in power or in duration. 
Already we are widening our perceptions, for we look 
into the stars ; therefore ought to Icngthen the dura- 
tion of our lives. I place life before power. What 
good is power if life escapes us ? A wisc man should 
hâve no other purpose than to seck, not whether he 
has some othcr life within him, but tbc secret springs 
of hîs actual form, in order that he maj prolong its 
existence at his will. That is the désire which has 
whitened m}* haïr; but I walk boldly in the darkncss, 
marshalling to the search ail those great intellects that 
share my faith. Life will some day be ours, — ours to 
control." 

" Ah ! but how? " cried the king, rising hastily. 

'^ The first condition of our faith being that the earth 
belongs to man, you must grant me that point," said 
Lorenzo. 

'^So be it!" said Charies de Valois, already under 
the spelL 

^^ Then, sire, if we take God ont of this world, what 
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remains? Man. Let us therefore examine our domain. 
The material world is composed of éléments; thèse 
éléments are themselves principles; thèse prineiples 
résolve themselves into an ultimate principle, endowed 
with motion. The number turee is the formula of 
création: Matter, Motion, Product.*^ 

"Stopl" eried the king, " what proof is there of 
this?" 

'* Do y ou not see the eflPects ? " replied Lorenzo. " We 
hâve tried in our crucibles the acorn which produces the 
oak, and the embryo from which grows a man ; from 
this tiny substance results a single principle, to which 
some force, some movement must be given. Since 
there is no overruling creator, this principle must give 
to itself the outward forms which constitute our world 
— for this phenomenon of life is the same every where. 
Yes, for metals as for human beings, for plants as for 
men, life begins in an imperceptible embr3'0 which 
develops itself. A primitive piînciple exists; let us 
seize it at the point where it begins to act upon itself, 
where it is a unit, where it is a principle before taking 
defînite form, a cause before being an effect; we 
must see it single, without form, susceptible of clothing 
itself with ail the outward forms we shall see it take. 
When we are face to face with this atomic particle, 
when we shall hâve caught its movement at the very 
instant of motion, t?ien we shall know the law; 
thenceforth we are the masters of life, masters who 
can impose upon that pnnciple the form we choose, — 
with gold to win the world, and the power to make for 
ourselves centuries of life in which to enjoy it ! That 
is what my people and I are seeking. AU our strength, 

25 
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ail oar thoughts are atrained in that direction ; nothing 
distracts as from it. One hour wasted on anj otlier 
passion is a thefb committed against our true grandeur* 
Just as vou hâve never foundj'our honnds relinquishing 
the hanted animal or failing.to be in at the deaUi, so I 
hâve never seen one of mj* patient disciples diveitecl 
flrom this great quest by the love of woman or a selfish 
thooght. If an adept seeks power and wealth, the 
désire is instigated bj oor needs ; he grasps treasure as 
a thirsty dog laps water while he swims a stream» be* 
cause his crucibles are in need of a diamond to melt or 
an ingot of gold to reduce to powder. To each his 
own work. One seeks the secret of vegetable nature ; 
he watches the slow life of plants ; he notes the parity 
of motion among ail the species, and the parity of 
thcir nutrition ; hc fîuds evcrj'where the need of sun and 
air and water, to fecundate and nourish them. Anothcr 
scrutinizes tho blood of animais. A third studies the 
laws of uni versai motion and its connection with 
cclestial révolutions. Ncarlj ail are cager to struggle 
with the intractablc nature of métal, for wbile we find 
man}' principlcs in other things, we find ail metals like 
unto themselves in evcry particular. Hence a common 
error as to our work. Behold thèse patient, inde- 
fatigablc athlètes, ever vauquishcd, 3*et ever returning 
to the combat ! Humanity, sire, is behiud us, as the 
huntsman is bchind jour hounds. She crics to us: 
^ Make haste ! ncglcct nothing ! sacrifice ail, even a 
man, ye who sacrifice yoursclves ! Hasten ! hastcn ! 
Beat down the arms of death, mine encm}* I ' Yes, 
sire, we are inspired bj' a hope which involves the happi- 
ness of ail coming générations. We hâve buried many 
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men — and what men ! -— dying of this Searoh. Set- 
ting foot in this career we cannot work for ourselves ; 
we maj die without discovering the Secret ; and our 
death is that of Uiose who do not believe in another 
life ; it is this life that we hâve sought, and failed to 
perpetuate. We are glorious martyrs; we hâve the 
welfare of the race at heart; we hâve failed but we 
live agaiu in our successors. As we go through this 
existence we discover secrets with which we endow the 
libéral and the meohanical arts. From our furnaces 
gleam lights which illumine industrial enterprises, and 
perfect them. Gunpowder issued from our alembics ; 
na3% we hâve mastered the lightning. In our persistent 
vigils lie political révolutions." 

^^Can this be truc?" cried the king, springing once 
more from his chair. 

**Whj not?" said the grand-master of the new 
Templars. '^ Tradidit mundum dUputationibua I 
God bas given us the earth. Hear this once more: 
man is master hère below; matter is his; ail forces, 
ail means are at his disposai. Who created us? 
Motion. What power maintains life in us? Motion. 
Wh}' cannot science seize the secret of that motion? 
Nothing is lost hère below ; nothing escapes from our 
planet to go elsewhere, — otherwise the stars would 
stumble over each other; the waters ot the déluge 
are still with us in their principle, and not a drop is 
lost. Around us, above us, beneath us, are to be 
found the éléments from which bave come innumerable 
bosts of men who bave crowded the earth before and 
since the déluge. What is the secret of our struggle ? 
To discover the force that disunites, and then, then we 
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Bhall discover that which binds. We are the prodact 
of a visible maDafacture. When the waters oovered 
the globe men issued fh>m them who found the élé- 
ments of their life in the cnist of the earthy In the air, 
and in the nourishment derived trom them. Earth and 
air possess, tberefore, the principle of human trans- 
formations; those transformations take place under 
our ejes, bj means of that which Is also ander our 
ejes. We are able, therefore, to discover that secret, ^ 
not limiting the effort of the search to one man or to 
one âge, but devoting humanitj in its duration to it. 
We are cngaged, hand to hand, in a stmggle with 
Matter, into wbose secret, I, the grand-master of our 
order, seek to penetrate. Cbristopher Columbas gave 
a world to the King of Spain ; I seek an ever-living 
people for the King of France. Standing on the con- 
fines which scparate us from a knowledge of material 
things, a patient observer of atoms, I dcstroy forms, 
I dissolve the bonds of combinations ; I imitate death 
that I ma}' learu how to imitate life. I strike inces- 
santly at the door of création, and I shall continue so 
to strike till the daj- of my death. When I am dead the 
knocker will pass into other hands equally persistent 
with those of the mighty men who handed it to me. 
Fabulons and uncomprehended beings, like Prometheus, 
Ixion, Adonis, Pan, and others, who hâve entered 
into the rcligious beliefs of ail countrics and ail 
âges, prove to the world that the hopes we now era- 
bod}' were born with the human races. Chaldea, India, 
Persia, Egypt, Greece, the Moors, hâve transmitted 
from one to anothcr Magic, the highest of ail the 
occult sciences, which holds within it as a precious 
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deposit the fruits of the studies of each génération. In 
it lay the tie that bound the grand and roajestio 
institution of the Templars. Sire, when one of jour 
predecessors burned the Templars, he burned men 
onlj, — their Secret lived. The reconstruction of the 
Temple is the vow of an unknown nation, a race of 
daring seekers, whose faces are turned to the Orient of 
li/e, — ail brothers, ail inséparable, ail united by one 
idea, and stamped with the mark of toil. I am the 
sovereign leader of that people, sovereign by élection, 
not by birth. I guide them onward to a knowledge of 
the essence of Ufe. Grand-master, Red-Cross-bearers, 
companions, adepts, we forever follow the impercep- 
tible molécule which still escapes our ej es. But soon 
we shall make for ourselves eyes more powerful than 
those which Nature has given us ; we shall attain to a 
sight of the primitive atom, the corpuscular élément so 
persistently sought by the wise and learned of ail âges 
who hâve preceded us in the glorious search. Sire, 
when a man is astride of that abyss, when he com- 
mands bold divers like my disciples, ail other human 
interests are as nothing. Therefore we are not danger- 
ous. Religions disputes and political stniggles are far 
away from us; we hâve passed be3'ond and above 
them. No man takes others bv the throat when his 
whole strength is given to a struggle with Nature. 
Besides, in our science results are perceivable ; we can 
measure effects and predict them ; whereas ail things 
are uncertain and vacillating in the struggles of men 
and their selfish interests. We décompose the diamond 
in our orucibles, and we shall make diamonds, we shall 
make gold ! We shall impel vessels (as they hâve at 
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BarceloDa) with fire and a Utile waterl We test tbe 
wind, and we shall make wind ; we shall make light ; we 
shall renew the face of empires with new indaatriea I 
But we aball never debase ourselves to mount a throne 
to be crucified by the peoplea 1 " 

In spite of bis strong detennination not be taken in 
bj Italian wiles, the king, together with bis gentle mit» 
tress, was already caught and snared by the ambiguoua 
phrases and doublings of this pompons and humbugging 
loquacity. The eyes of the two lovera showed how 
their minds were dazzled by the mysterious riches of 
power thus displayed ; they saw, as it were, a séries of 
Bubterranean cavems fiUed with gnomes at their toiL 
The impatience of their curiosity pot to flight ail 
suspicion. 

^* But," cried the king, *^ if this be so, 3'ou are great 
statesmcn wbo can cnlighten us." 

** No, sire," said Lorenzo, nalvely. 

*» Why not? " asked the king. 

" Sire, it is not given to any man to foresee what will 
happen when thousands of men are gathered together. 
We can tell what one man will do, how long he will 
live, whcther he will be happ}' or unhappy ; but we can- 
not tell wliat a collection of wills ma}* do ; and to cal- 
culate tbe oscillations of their selfish intercsts is more 
difUcult still, for intercsts are men plus things. We 
can, in solitude, see the future as a whole, and that is 
ail. The Protestantism that now torments 3'ou will be 
destroyed in turn by its material conséquences, which 
will turn to théories in duc time. Europe is at the 
présent moment getting the better of religion ; to-mor- 
row it will attack royalty." 
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'^ Then the Saiut-Bartholomew was a great con- 
ception ? " 

" Yes, sire ; for if the people tnumph it will hâve a 
Saint-Bartholomew of its own. When religion and roy- 
alty are destroyed the people will attack the nobles ; 
after the nobles, the rich. When Europe bas become 
a mère troop of men without consistence or stabilitj^ 
bccause without leaders, it will fall a prey to brutal con- 
querors. Twenty times alrcadyhas the world seen that 
sight, and Europe is now preparîng to renew it. Ideas 
consume the âges as passions consume men. When 
man is cured, humanity may possibly cure itself. Sci- 
ence is the essence of humanity, and we are its pontîffs ; 
whoso concerns himself about the essence cares little 
about the individual life.'' 

'^To what hâve yoa attained, so far?" asked the 
king. 

^^ We advance slowly ; but we lose notbing that we 
hâve won." 

" Then you are the king of sorcerers ? " retorted the 
king, piqued at being of no account in the présence of 
this man. 

The majestio grand-master of the Rosîcrucians cast a 
look on Charles IX. whîch withered him. 

^' You are the king of men," he said; ''I am the 
kiûg of ideas. If we were sorcerers, you would already 
hâve burned us. We hâve had our martyrs." 

^^ But by what means are you able to cast nativi- 
ties ? " persisted the king. " How dld you know that 
the man who came to your window last night was King 
of France? What power authorized one of you to tell 
my mother the fate of her three sons ? Can you, grand* 
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master of an art which daims to moald fhe world, 
can you tell me what my mother is planning at this 
moment?" 

** Yes, sire," 

This answer was given before Cosmo oonid pnll his 
brother's robe to enjoin silence. 

^^Do yoa know why my brother, the Eing of Foland, 
bas retomed?" 

** Yes, sire/' 

"Why?" 

** To take your place.*' 

" Our most cniel enemies are oor nearest in blood I " 
ezclaîmed the king, violentl}', rising and walking abont 
the room with hast}^ steps. ''Eings hâve neither 
brothers, nor sons, nor mothcrs. Coligny was right ; 
my murderers are not among the Huguenots, but in the 
Louvre. You are either impostors or régicides! — 
Jacob, call Solem." 

'' Sire," said Marie Touchet, " the Ruggieri hâve 
your word as a gentleman. You wanted to taste of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge ; do not complain of 
its bitterness." 

The king smiled, with an expression of bitter self- 
contempt; he thought his material royalty pctt}' in 
présence of the august intcllectual roj'alty of Lorcnzo 
Ruggiero. Charles IX. knew that he could scarcely 
govcrn France, but this grand-master of Rosicrucians 
ruled a submissive and intelligent world. 

*' Answer me truthfully ; I pledge my word as a 
gentleman that 3'our answer, in case it confesses dread- 
ful crimes, shall be as if it were never uttered," resnmed 
the king. " Do you deal with poisons? " 
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" To dîscover that which gîves life, we must also hâve 
full knowledge of that which kills." 

" Do you possess the secret of many poisons ? " 

*' Yes, sire, — in theory, but not in practice. We 
understand ail poisons, but do not use them." 

" Has my mother asked you for any ? " said the king, 
breathlessly. 

" Sire," replied Lorenzo, " Queen Catherine is too 
able a woman to employ such means. She knows that 
the sovereign who poisons dies by poison. The Bor- 
gias, also Bianca Capello, Grand Duchess of Tuscany, 
are noted examples of the dangers of that misérable 
resource. Ail things are known at courts ; there can 
be no concealment. It may be possible to kill a poor 
devil — and what is the good of that? — .but to aim at 
great men cannot be done secretl}'. Who shot Co- 
ligny? It could only be you, or the queen-mother, or 
the Guises. Not a soûl is doubtful of that Believe 
me, poison cannot be twice used with impunity in state- 
craft. Princes hâve successors. As for other men, if, 
like Luther, they are sovereigns through the power of 
ideas, their doctrines are not killed by killing them. 
The queen is from Florence ; she knows that poison 
should never be used except as a weapon of pcrsonal 
revenge. My brother, who has not been parted from 
her since her arrivai in France, knows the grief 
that Madame Diane caused 3'our mother. But she 
never thonght of poisoning her, though she mîght eas- 
ily hâve done so. What could your father hâve said? 
Never had a woman a better right to do ît ; and she 
could hâve done it with impunity; but Madame de 
Valentinois still lives." 
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^^ Bat what of those waxen Images? ^ aBked the king. 

** Sire," said CosmOi ** thèse things are so absolutely 
harmless that we lend oarselves to the practice to 
satisfy blind passions, jnst as physidans give bread 
pills to imaginary invalids. A disappointed woniao 
fancies that by stabbing the heart of a wax-figara she 
bas brought misfortunes upon the head of the man who 
hasbeenanfaithfultoher. What harm in that? Besides, 
it is oar revenue." 

'^The pope sells iDdalgeneeSy" said Loreozo Buggiero^ 
smiliDg. 

** Has my mother praetlsed thèse spells wlth waxea 
images?" 

*^ What good wonld sach harmless means be to one 
who has the actual power to do ail things?" 

** Has Qneen Catherine the power to save you at this 
moment? " inquired the king, in a tbreatcning manner. 

*' Sire, we are not in any danger," replied Lorenzo, 
tranquill}'. ^^ I knew before I came into this houso 
that I should leave it safelj, jnst as I know that the 
king will be evilly disposed to my brother Cosmo a 
few weeks hence. My brother may mn some danger 
tben, but hc will escape it If the king reigns by the 
sword, he also reigns by justice," addcd the old man, 
alludîng to the famous motto on a medal struck for 
Charles IX. 

'' You know ail, and you know that I shall die soon, 
which is very well," said the king, hiding bis anger 
under nervous impatience ; *' but how will my brother 
die, — he whom 3'ou say is to be Henri III. ? " 

" By a violent death." 

" And the Duc d'Alençon?" 
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" He will not reign." 

'^ Then Henri de Bourbon will be king of France ? '* 

" Yes, sire." 

**HowwiUheaie?'' 

** By a violent death." 

'^ When I am dead what will beoome of madame? ** 
asked the king, motioning to Marie Touchet 

'^ Madame de Belleville will marry, sire." 

" Tou are impostora I " cried Marie Toaobet. '^ Send 
them away, sire." 

'' Dearesty the Raggieri bave my word as a gentle- 
man," replied the king, smiling. ^* Will madame bave 
ehiidren?" be eontinued. 

^' Tes, sire ; and madame will live to be more tban 
eighty years old*" 

^'Sball I order them to be hanged?'' said tbe king 
to his mistress. '^But about my son, the Comte 
d'Auvergne?" he eontinued, going into the nezt room 
to fetch the child. 

" Why did you tell bim I shonld marry?** said Marie 
to the two brothers, the moment they were alone. 

'^ Madame," replied Lorenzo, with dignity, ** the 
king bound us to tell the truth, and we bave told it." 

^' Is that true? " she exclaimed. 

^^ As true as it is that the governor of tbe dty of 
Orléans is madly in love with you." 

'^ But I do not love bim," she cried. 

'' That is troe^ madame," replied Lorenzo ; " but your 
horoscope déclares that you will marry the man wbo is 
in love with you at the présent time." 

^'Can you not lie a little for my sake?" she said 
smiling ; ^ for if the king believes }*our prédictions — " 
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** Is it not also necessaiy that he should believe in 
oar innocence?" interrupted CoBxno, witli a wily glance 
at the joang favorite. " The précautions taken against 
us by the king hâve made os tliink doring the time we 
hâve spent in jour charming jail that the occult 
sciences hâve been traduced to him." 

** Do not feel aneasy," replied Mary. ** I know him ; 
his suspicions are at an end." 

^^ We are innocent," said the grand-master of the 
Kosicrucians, proudly. 

^^So much the better for you," said Marie, ^'for 
your laboratory, and 3'our retorts and phials are now 
being searched by order of the king." 

The brothers looked at each other smiling. Marie 
Touchet took that smile for one of innocence, though it 
reallj signified : ** Poor fools ! can they suppose that if 
we brew poisons, we do not hide them ? " 

" Where are the king's searchers?" 

*' In René's laboratory," replied Marie. 

Again the brothers glanccd at each other with a look 
which said : **Thc hôtel de Soissons is inviolable." 

The king had so completely forgotten his suspicions 
that when, as he took his boy in his arms, Jacob gave 
him a note from Chapelain, he opcned it with the 
certainty of finding in his physiciî^n's report that noth- 
ing had been discovered in the laboratory but what 
related exclusivcl}' to alchemj'. 

''Will he live a happy man?" asked the king, 
presenting his son to the two alchemists. 

*' That is a question which concerns Cosmo," replied 
Lorenzo, signing to his brother. 

Cosmo took the tiny hand of the child, and examined 
it carefully. 
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"Monsieur/* saîd Charles IX. to the old man, "if 
joa find it neeessary to deny the existence of the sool 
in order to believe in the possibility of your enterprise, 
will yoo explain to me why you shonld doubt what 
your power does? Thought, which you seek to nullify, 
is the certain ty, the torch which lights your researches. 
Ha ! ha ! is not that the motion of a spirit within you, 
while 30U deny such motion ? " cried the king, pleased 
with his argument, and looking triumphantly at his 
mistress. 

" Thought," repîied Lorenzo Ruggiero, " is the exer- 
cise of an inward sensé ; just as the facultj* of seeing 
several objects and noticing their size and color is an 
effcct of sight. It bas no connection with what people 
choose to call another life. Thought is a faculty which 
ceaseS; with the forces which produced it, when we cease 
to breathe." 

"You are îogical," said the king, surprised. "But 
alchcmy must therefore be an atheistical science." 

'* A materialist science, sire, which is a very dif- 
férent thing. Materialism is the outcome of Indian 
doctrines, transmitted through the mysteries of Isis to 
Chaldea and Egypt, and brought to Greece by Pythag- 
oras, one of the demigods of humanity. His doctrine 
of re- incarnation is.the mathematics of materialism, the 
vital law of its phases. To each of the différent créa- 
tions which form the terrestrial création belongs the 
power of retarding the movement which sweeps on 
the rest." 

*' Alchemy is the science of sciences ! " cried Charles 
IX., enthusiastically. '*I want to see you at work." 

'* Whenever it pleases you, sire ; you cannot be 
more interested than Madame the Queen-mother." 
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^* Ah I 80 tbiB is why sbe caret for you? " ezcdaimed 
the king. 

**The bouse of Medici bas seeretly protected our 
Searcb for more tbaD a oentury.'' 

** Sire," said Cosmo, *' tbis cbild wiU live nearly a 
handred years; he will bave trials; nevertheless, he 
will be bappy and bonored, becaose be bas in bis yeins 
the blood of the Valois." 

*' I will go and see yon in yonr laboratory, mes- 
sieurs," said the king, bis good-bumor quite restored. 
** You may now go." 

The brothers bowed to Marie and to the kiog and 
then withdrew. They went down the steps of tbe por- 
tico gravely, without looking or speaking to each otber ; 
ncither did thcy tum their faces to the Windows as they 
crossed tbe courtjard, fccling sure that tbe king^s eye 
watched them. But as they passed sideways out of the 
gâte into the strect they looked back and saw Charles IX. 
gazing after them from a window. When the alchcmist 
and the astrologer were safely in the rue de T Autruche, 
thcy cast their eyes beforc and behind them, to sce if 
they were followed or overheard ; thcn they continued 
their way to the moat of the Louvre without utteriug a 
Word. Once therc, howcver, feeling thcmselves securely 
alone, Lorenzo said to Cosmo, in the Tuscan Italian 
of that day : — 

** Affé d'Iddio ! bow we bave fooled bim ! " 

^* Much good may it do him ; let bim make what he 
can of it ! " said Cosmo. " We bave given bim a help- 
ing hand, — wbether the queen pays it back to us or 
not" 

Some days after tbis scène, which struck the king's 
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mîstress as forcibly as it did the king, Marie snddenly 
exclaimed, in one of those moments when tiie soûl 
seems, as it were, disengaged from the body in the 
plénitude of happiness : — - 

^^ Charles, I understand Lorenzo Buggiero ; but did 
you observe that Cosmo said nothing ? " 

^^ True," said the king, stnick by that sudden light 
^' Afler ail, there was as much falsehood as truth in 
what they said. Those Italians are as supple as the 
silk they weave." 

This suspicion explains the ranoor which the king 
showed against Cosmo when the trial of La Mole and 
Coconnas took place a few weeks later. Finding him 
one of the agents in that conspiracy, he thought the 
Italians had tricked him; for it was proved that his 
mother's astrologer was not ezclusively concerned with 
stars, the powder of projection, and the primitive atom. 
Lorenzo had by that time lefb the kingdom. 

In spite of the incrcdulity which most persons show 
in thèse matters, the events which followed the scène 
we hâve narrated confirmed the prédictions of the 
Ruggieri. 

The king died within three months. 

Charles de Gondi followed Charles IX. to the grave, 
as had been foretold to him jestingly by his brother the 
Maréchal de Retz, a fdend of the Rnggieri, who 
belîeved in their prédictions. 

Marie Touchet married Charles de Balzac, Marquis 
d'Entragnes, the governor of Orléans^ by whom she had 
two daughters. The most celebrated of thèse daughters, 
the half-sister of the Comte d* Auvergne, was the mia- 
tress of Henri IV., and it was she who endeavored, at 
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the time of Biron's coDspiracy , to put her brother on the 
throne of France bj driving out the Bourbons. 

The Comte d'Auvergne, who became the Duc 
d'Angoulême, lived into the reign of Louis XIV. He 
ooined money on his estâtes and altered the inscrip- 
tions ; but LfOuis XIV. let him do as he pleased, out of 
respect for the blood of the Valois. 

Cosmo Ruggiero lived tiil the middle of the reign of 
Louis XIII. ; he witnessed the fall of the house of the 
Medici in France, also that of the Concini. History 
has taken pains to record tliat he died an atheisl^ that 
is, a materialist 

The Marquise d'Entragues was over eighty when she 
died. 

The famous Comte de Saint-Germain, who made so 
much noise undcr Louis XIV., was a pupil of Lorenzo 
and Cosmo Ruggiero. This celebrated alchcmist lived 
to be oue hundred and thirty j-ears old, — au âge which 
somc biographcrs give to Marion de Lorme. He must 
hâve heard from the Ruggieri the various incidents of 
the Salut- Bartholomew and of the reigns of the Valois 
kiugs, which he afterwards recounted in tlie first i)er- 
son singular, as though he had played a part in thcm. 
The Comte de Saint-Germain was the last of the alche- 
mists who knew how to clearl}- explain their science ; 
but he left no writings. The cabalistic doctrine pre- 
seuted in this Study is that taught by this mysterious 
personage. 

And hère, behold a strange thing ! Threc lives, that 
of the old man from whom I hâve obtained thèse f acts, 
that of the Comte de Saint-Germain, and that of Cosmo 
Ruggiero, suflace to cover the whole of European history 
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from François I. to Napoléon ! Only flfby such lives 
are needed to reach back to tbe flrst known perlod of 
the world. " What are fifty générations for the study 
of the mysteries of life?" said the Comte de Saint- 
Germain. 
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PART THIRD. 



TWO DRBAM8. 



In 1786 Bodard de SaintJames, treasorer of the 
navy, excited more attention and gossip as to his luz- 
ur}* than any other financier in Paris. At this period 
he was building his famous ^' Folie" at Neuillj, and his 
wife had just bought a set of fcathers to crown the 
tester of her bed, the priée of which had been too great 
for even the queen to pay. 

Bodard owned the magnifieent mansion in the place 
Vendôme, which the fermier-général^ Dangé, had lately 
been forced to Icave. That celebrated epicurean was 
now dead, and on the day of his interment his intima te 
friend, Monsieur de Bièvre, raised a laugh by say- 
ing that he " could now pass through the place Ven- 
dôme without danger.** This allusion to the hellish 
gambling which went on in the dead man's house, 
was his only funeral oration. The honse is opposite 
to the Chancellerie. 

To end in a few words the history of Bodard, — he 
became a poor man, having failed for fourteen millions 
after the bankruptcy of the Prince de Guéménée. The 
stupidity he showed in not anticipating that " serenissime 
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disaster/' to ose the expression of Lebrun Pindare, was 
the reason wby no notice was taken of bis misfortones. 
He died, like Boui*valais, Boaret, and so many otbers, 
in a garret. 

Madame Bodard de Saint-James was ambitions, and 
professed to receive none but persons of quality at ber 
bouse, — an old absurdity which is ever new. To ber 
tbinking, eren tbe parliamentary Judges were of small 
account ; sbe wisbed for titled persons in ber salons, or 
at ail events, tbose wbo bad tbe rigbt of entrance at 
court. To say tbat many cordons bleus were seen at 
ber bouse would be false ; but it is quite certain tbat 
sbe managed to obtain tbe good-will and civilities of 
several members of tbe bouse of Roban, as was proved 
later in tbe affair of tbe too celebrated diamond neck- 
lace. 

One eyening — it was, I tbink, in August, 1786 — I 
was much surprised to meet in tbe salons of tbis lady, 
so exacting in tbe matter of gentility, two new faces 
wbicb struck me as belonging to men of inferior social 
position. Sbe came to me presently in tbe embrasure 
of a window wbere I bad ensconced myself. 

*' Tell me," I said to ber, witb a glance toward one 
of tbe new-comers, ^^ wbo and wbat is tbat queer 
species ? Wby do you bave tbat kind of tbing bere ? " 

^' He is cbarming.'^ 

^^ Do you see bim tbrongb a prism of love, or am I 
blind?" 

^^ You are not blind," sbe said, laugbing. '^ Tbe 
man is as ugly as a Caterpillar ; but be bas done me 
tbe most immense service a woman can receive from 



a man." 
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As I looked at her rather malidously she bastened 
to add: ^^He's a physidan, and he bas oompletely 
cured me of those odioas red blotches which spoUed my 
complexion and made me look like a peasant womau." 

I shrugged my shoalders with disgust. 

*^ He is a charlatan." 

^^No/' she said, ''he is the sargeon of the coart 
pages. He has a fine intellect^ I assure yoa ; in fact, 
he is a writer, and a very leamed man.'' 

'' Heavens ! if his style resembles his face I " I said 
scoffingly. '' But who is the other ? " 

"Whatother?" 

'' That sprace, aflécted little poplujay over therOi who 
looks as if he had been drinking yeijuice." 

"He is rather a well-bom man/' she replied; "just 
arrived from some province, I forget which — oh ! from 
Artois. Hc is sent bere to conclude an affair in which 
the Cardinal de Rohan is interested, and his Eminence 
in person has just presented him to Monsieur de Saint- 
James. It seems thej* bave both chosen my husband 
as arbitrator. The provincial did u't show his wisdom 
in that; but fancy what simpletons the people who 
sent him hère must be to trust a case to a man of his 
sort! Ile is as meck as a sheep and as timid as a 
girl. His Eminence is very kiud to him." 

" What is the nature of the affair?" 

''Oh ! a question of three hundred thousand francs." 

" Then the man is a lawyer?" I said, with a slight 
shmg. 

" Yes," she replied. 

Somcwhat confused by thls humillating avowal, 
Madame Bodard returned to her place at a faro-table. 
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Ail the tables were fulL I had nothing to do, no 
one to speak to, and I had just lost two thousand 
crowns to Monsieur de Laval. I âung mj^self on a 
sofa near the fireplace. Presentlj, if there was ever a 
man on earth most utterly astonished it was I, when, on 
looking up, I saw, seated on another sofa on the opposite 
side of the fireplace, Monsieur de Galonné, the comp- 
troUer-general. He seemed to be dozing, or else he 
was buried in one of those deep méditations which over- 
take statesmen. When I pointed out the famons min- 
ister to Beaumarchais, who happened to come near me 
at that moment, tlie father of Figaro explained the 
mysterj of his présence in that house without utterîng 
a word. He pointed first at mj head, then at Bodard's 
with a malicious gesture which consisted in tumîng to 
each of us two fingers of his hand while he kept the 
others donbled up. My first impulse was to rise and 
say something rousing to Galonné ; then I paused, first, 
because I thought of a trick I could play the statesman, 
and secondly, because Beaumarchais canght me famil- 
iarl}* by the hand. 

*' Why do you do that, monsieur?" I sald. 

He winked at the comptroller. 

** Don't wake him," he said in a low Toice. '* A man 
is happy when asleep." 

'* Pray, is sleep a financlal scheme? " I whispered. 

'^ Indeed, yes I " said Galonné, who had guessed our 
words from the mère motion of our lips. "Would 
to God we could sleep long, and then the awakening 
you are about to see would never happen." 

^^ Monseigneur/' said the dramatist, ^'I must thank 
you — '* 
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^* Monsieur de Mirabeau has ttarted fbr Berlin. I 
don't know whether we might not both bave drowned 
ourselves in that affaUr of * ks Eaux.' ^ 

** You Iiave too much memory, and too little grati- 
tude," replied the minieter, annojred at Iiaving one of 
bis secrets dirulged in my présence. 

** Fossibl}',** said Beaumarchais, eut io the quick ; 
** but I Iiave millions that can balance many a score." 

Calonne pretended not to hear. 

It was long past mldnigfat when tiie play œased. 
Supper was announœd. There were ten of us at table : 
Bodard and his wiiè, Calonne, Beaumarchais, the two 
strange men> two pretty women, whose names I will 
not give bere, a fermier- ffénércd, Lavoisier, and myself. 
Out of thirty guests who were in the salon when I 
entered it, onlj^ tbese ten remaiued. The two queer 
êpeciee did not consent to stay until they were urged 
to do so by Madame Bodard, who probably thought she 
was paying her obligations to the surgeon by giving 
him something to eat, and pleasing her husband (with 
whom she appcared, I don't precisely know wh}', to be 
coquetting) by inviting the lawyer. 

The supper began by being frightfully dulL The two 
strangers and the /ermier-ffénercU oppressed us. I 
made a sign to Beaumarchais to intoxicate the son of 
Esculapius, who sat on his right, giving him to under- 
stand that I would do the same by the lawjer, who was 
next to me. As there secmed no other way to amuse 
ouraelves, and it offered a chance to draw out the two 
men, who were already sufliciently singular, Monsieur 
de Calonne smiled at our project. The ladies présent 
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also shared in the baodianal conspiracy, and the wine 
of Sillcry crowned our glasses again and again with ils 
silvery foauL The surgeon was easilj managed ; but 
at the second glass which I offered to my neighbor the 
lawjer, he told me with the frigid politeness of a 
usurer that he should drink no more. 

At this instant Madame de SaintnJames chanced to 
introduee, I scarcelj know how^ the topic of the marvel- 
lous suppers to the Comte de Cagliostro, given bj the 
Cardinal de Bohan. Mj mind was not very attentive to 
what the mistress of the house was saying, because I was 
watching with extrême curiosity the pinched and livid 
face of my little neighbor, whose principal feature was 
a turned-up and at the same tlme pointed nose, which 
made him, at times, look very like a weaseL Suddenly 
his cheeks flushed as he caught the words of a dispute 
between Madame de Saint-James and Monsieur de 
Calonne. 

'^ But I assure you, monsieur," she was saying, with 
an imperious air, '^ that I êaw Cleopatra, the qneen." 

^^I can believe it, madame," said my neighbor, "for 
I myself hâve spoken to Catherine de' Medici." 

^' Oh I oh ! " ezclaimed Monsieur de Calonne. 

The words uttered by the little provincial were said 
in a voice of strange sonorousness, if I may be per- 
mitted to borrow that expression from the science of 
physics. This sudden dearness of intonation, coming 
from a man who had hitherto scarcely spoken, and then 
in a low and modulated tone, surprised ail présent 
exceedingly. 

*' Why, he is talking I " said the surgeon, who was 
now in a satisfactory state of drunkenness, addressing 
Beaumarchais. 
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^^ HU neighbor most hâve pulled his wiies," 
the satinât. 

My man flushed again as he overheard fhe worda, 
though they were said in a low Toiœ. 

''And pray, how was the late queen? " asked Calonne, 
jestingly. 

*'I will net swear that the person wlth whom I 
sapped last night at the house of Cardinal de Rohan 
was Catherine de' Medici in person. That miracle 
would Jastly seem impossible to Christians as well as 
to philosophers," said the little lawyer, resting the tîps 
of his fingers on the table, and leaning badL in his 
chair as if preparing to make a speech. ^^Never- 
theless, I do assert that the woman I saw resembled 
Catherine de* Medici as closel}' as thongh they were 
twin-sisters. She was dressed in a black velvet gown, 
precisely likc that of the qiieen in the well-known por- 
trait which belongs to the king ; on her head was the 
pointed velvet coif, which is characteristic of her ; and 
she had the wan complcxion, and the features we ail 
know well. I could not help betraying my surprise to 
his Eminence. The suddcnness of the évocation seemed 
to me ail the more amazing because Monsieur de Cagli- 
ostro had been unable to divine the name of the person 
with whom I wished to communicate. I was con- 
founiled. The magical spectacle of a supper, where one 
of the illustrious women of past times presented hersclf, 
took frora me my présence of mind. I listened without 
(laring to question. When I roused myself about mid- 
night from the spell of that magie, I was inclined to 
doubt my sensés. But evcn this great marvel seemed 
natural in companson with the singular hallucination to 
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which I was presentlj subjected. I don't know in what 
words I can describe to you the state of mj sensés. 
But I déclare, in the sinceritj of my heart, I no longer 
wonder that soûls bave been found weak enough, or 
strong enongb, to believe in the mysteries of magie and 
and in the power of démons. For myself, until I am 
better informed, I regard as possible the apparitions 
which Cardan and other thaumaturgists describe." 

Thèse words, said wlth indescribable éloquence of 
tone, were of a nature to rouse the curlosity of ail 
présent. We looked at the speaker and kept silence ; 
our eyes alone betrayed our interest, their pupils reflect- 
ing the lîght of the wax-candles in the sconces. By dint 
of observing this unknown little man, I fancied I could 
see the pores of bis skin, especially those of his fore- 
head, cmitting an inward sentiment with which he was 
saturated. This man, apparently so cold and formai, 
seemed to contain within him a burning altar, the 
flames of which beat down upon us. 

"I do not know," ho continued, "if the Figure 
evoked followed me invisibly, but no sooner had my 
head touched the pillow in m}' own chamber than I 
saw once more that grand Shade of Catherine rise 
before me. I felt mysclf, instiuctively, in a luminous 
sphère, and my eyes, fastened upon the queen with 
intolérable fixity, saw naught but her. Suddenly, she 
bent toward me." 

At thèse words the ladies présent made a unanimous 
movement of curiosity. 

" But," continued the lawyer, ** I am not sure that I 
ought to relate what happened, for though I am inclined 
to believe it was ail a dream, it concems grave matters. 
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** Of religion ? " asked Beanmarohais. 

** If there is any impropriety»'' lemarked Calonne, 
** theie ladies will ezouse it" 

*' It relates to goyerniiieat," replied the lawyer. 

^* Goon, then," said the nûniater ; *^ Yoltairei Diderot, 
and their fellows hâve already begun to tutor ob on that 
Bubjecf 

Galonné became veiy attentive, and his neighbor. 
Madame de Grenlia, rather anxious. The little provin- 
cial atill hesitated, and Beaumarchais said to him some- 
what roughly:— - 

'' Go on^ maître^ go on I Don't you know that when 
the lawB allow but little liberty the people seek their 
fireedom in their morals?'' 

Thus adjured, the small man told his taie : — 

« Whether it was that certain ideas were fermcnting 
în my braio, or that some strange power impelled me, 
I said to her : ' Ah ! madame, 30U committed a very 
great crime.' ' What crime?' she asked in a grave 
voice. ' The crime for which the signal was given from 
the clock of the palace on the 24th of August,' I an- 
swered. She smiled disdainfull}', and a few deep 
wrinkles appeared on her pallid cheeks. 'You call 
that a crime which was only a misfortune,' she said. 
* The enterprisc, being ill-managed, failed ; the bencfit 
we expected for France, for Europe, for the Catholic 
Church was lest. Impossible to foresee that. Our 
orders were ill executed; we did not find as many 
Montlucs as we needed. Posterity will not hold us 
responsible for the failure of communications, which 
deprived our work of the unity of movement which is 
essentlal to ail great strokes of policy ; that was our 
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misfortune ! If on the 25tli of Augast not the shadow 
of a Huguenot had been left in France, I should go 
down to the uttermost posterity as a noble image of 
Providence. How manj, man}* times hâve the clear- 
sighted soûls of Sixtus the Fifth, Richelieu, Bossuet, 
reproachcd me secretly for having failed in that enter- 
prise after having the boldness to conceive it! How 
many and deep regrets for that failure attended my 
deathbed ! Thirty years after the Saint-Bartholomew 
the evil it might hâve cured was still in existence. 
That failure caused ten times more blood to âow in 
France than if the massacre of August 24th had been 
completed on the 26th. The revocation of the £dict of 
Nantes, in honor of which you hâve struck medals, 
has costmore tears, more blood, more money, and killed 
the prosperity of France far more than three Saint- 
Bartholomews. Letellier with his pen gave effect to 
a decree which the throne had secretly promulgated 
since my time; but, though the vast exécution was 
necessary of the 25th of August, 1572, on the 25th of 
August, 1685, itwas useless. Under the second son of 
Henri de Valois heresy had scarcely concelved an off- 
spring; under the second son of Henri de Bourbon 
that teeming mother had cast her spawn over the whole 
universe. Ton accuse me of a crime, and you put up 
statues to the son of Anne of Austria ! Nevertheless, 
lie and I attempted the same thing; he succeeded, I 
failed ; but Louis XIV. found the Protestants without 
arms, whereas in my reign they had powerful armies, 
statesmen, warriors, and ail Germany on their side.' 
At thèse words, slowly uttered, I felt an inward shudder 
pass through me. I fancied I breathed the fumes of 
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blood from I know not what great mass of victim& 
Catherine was magnified. She atood before me like an 
evil genius ; she Booght, it aeemed to me, to enter my 
consciousnesa and abide there.^ 

^^He dreamed ail that»" whispered Beaamarchais ; 
"he certainly never invented it." 

««<My reason is bewildered/ I said to the qaeen. 
* You praise yourself for an act whleh three générations 
of men hâve oondemned, stigmatized, and — ' * Add/ 
she rejoined, Hhat historians hâve been more unjust 
toward me than my contemporaries. None hâve de- 
fended me. I, rich and all-powerful, am accused of 
ambition ! I am taxed with cruelty, — I who hâve but 
two deaths upon my conscience. Even to impartial 
minds I am still a problem. Do you believe that I was 
actiiated by hatred, that vengeance and fury were the 
brcftth of my nostrils?' She smiled with pity. *No/ 
she continued, ^ I was cold and calm as reason itself. 
I condemned the Huguenots without pit}', but without 
passion ; they were the rotten fruit in my basket and I 
cast them out. Had I been Queen of England, I should 
hâve treated séditions Catholics in the same way. The 
life of our power in thosc days depended on there being 
but one God, one Faith, one Mastcr in the State* 
Ilappily for me, I uttered my justification in one sen- 
tence which history is transmitting. When Birago 
falsely announced to me the loss of the battle of Dreux, 
I answered : " Well then ; we will go to the Protestant 
churches." Did I hâte the Reformers? No, I esteeuied 
them rauch, and I knew them little. If I felt any aver- 
sion to the polilicians of my time, it was to that base 
Cardinal de Lorraine, and to his brother the shrewd 
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and brutal soldier who spied upon mj every act. They 
were tlie real enemies of my children ; they sought to 
snatch the crown ; I saw them daily at work and they 
wore me out If toe had not ordered the Saint-Barthol- 
omew, the Guises would hâve done the same thing by 
the help of Rome and the monks. The League^ which 
was powerful only in conséquence of my old âge, would 
hâve begun in 1573/ '.But, madame, instead of or- 
dering that horrible murder (pardon my plainness) why 
not hâve employed the vast resources of your political 
power in giving to the Reformers those wise institu- 
tions which made the reign of Henri IV. so glorious and 
60 peaceful?' She smiled again and shrugged her 
shoulders, the hollow wrinkles of her pallid face giv- 
ing her an expression of the bitterest sarcasm. ' The 
peoples,' she said, ' need periods of rcst after savage 
feuds ; there lies the secret of that reign. But Henri 
IV. oommitted two irréparable blunders. He ought 
neither to hâve abjured Protestantism, nor, after bc- 
coming a Catholic himself , should he bave left France 
Catholic. He, alone, was in a position to hâve changed 
the whole face of France without a jar. Either not a 
stole, or not a conventicle — that should hâve been his 
motto. To leave two bitter enemies, two antagonistic 
principles in a government with nothing to balance 
them, that is the crime of kings ; it is thus that they 
sow révolutions. To God alone belongs the right to 
keep good and evil perpetually together in his work. 
But it may be,' she said reflectivelj^ ' that that sentence 
was inscribed on the foundation of Henri IV. 's polic}', 
and it may hâve caused his death. It is impossible that 
Sully did not cast covetous eyes on the vast wealth of 
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the dergj, — which the dergy did not possess in peace, 
for the nobles robbed them of at least two-thirds of 
their revenue. Sully, the Reformer, himself owned 
abbeys/ She paused, and appeared to reflect ^ But»* 
she resumed, * remember you are askîng the nlece of a 
pope to Justify her CatholicLsni.* She stopped again. 
* And yet, after ail,' she added with a gesture of some 
levlty, ^ I should hâve made a good Calvinist ! Do the 
wise men of your century still think that religion had 
anything to do with that struggle, the greatest which 
Europe has ever seen? — a vast révolution, retarded by 
little causes which, however, will not be prevented fh)m 
ovorwhelming the world because I failed to smother 
it; a révolution/ she said, giving me a solemn look, 
' which is still advancing, and which you might consum- 
mate. Yes, yow, who hear me I ' I shuddered. ' What I 
has no onc yet undcrstood that the old interests and 
the ncw interests seized Rome and Luther as mère ban- 
ners ? What ! do thcy not know that Louis IX., to cscape 
just such a struggle, draggcd a population a hundrcdfold 
more in number than I destrojed from their homes and 
left their bones on the sands of Egj-pt, for which he was 
made a saint ? while I — But I,* she added, ' failed* 
She bowcd her hcad and was silcnt for some moments. 
I no longer beheld a queen, but rather one of those 
ancicnt druidesscs to whom human lives arc saerificed ; 
who unroU the pages of the future and exhume the 
teachings of the past. But soon she uplifted her régal 
and majcstic form. ' Luther and Calvin,' she said, 'by 
calling the attention of the burghers to the abuses of 
the Roman Church, gave birth in Europe to a spirit of 
investigation which was certain to lead the peoples to 
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examine ail tliings. Ëxamînation leads to doubt In- 
8tead of faith; which is necessary to ail societies, those 
two men drew after them, in the far distance, a strange 
philosophy, armed with hammers, hungry for destruc- 
tion. Science sprang, sparkling with her specious liglits, 
from the bosom of heresy. It was far less a question 
of reforming a Church than of winning iudeûnite libcrty 
for man — which is the death of power. I saw that 
The conséquence of the successes won by the religion- 
ists in their struggle against the priesthood (already 
better armed and more formidable than the Crown) 
was the destruction of the monarchical power raised by 
Louis XI. at such vast cost upon the ruins of feudality. 
It involved, in fact, nothing less than the annihilation 
of religion and royalty, on the ruins of which the whole 
burgher class of Europe meant to stand. The struggle 
was therefore war without quarter between the new ideas 
and the law, — that is, the old beliefs. The Catholics 
were the emblem of the material interests of royalty, of 
the great lords, and of the clergy. It was a duel to 
the death between two giants ; uufortunately, the Saint- 
Bartholomew proved to be only a wound. Bemember 
this : because a few drops of blood were spared at that 
opportune moment, torrents were compelled to fiow at a 
later period. The intellect which soars above a nation 
cannot escape a great misfortune ; I mcan tho misfor- 
tune of finding no equals capable of judging it when it 
succumbs beneath the weight of untoward events. M}' 
equals are few ; fools are in the majorîty : that state- 
ment explains ail. If my name is execrated in France, 
the fault lies with the commonplace minds who form the 
mass of ail générations. In the great crises through 
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which I passed, the daty of relgning wag not tiie mère 
giving of audiences, reviewing of troops, signing of 
decrees. I maj bave oommitted mistakes, for I waa 
bat a woman. Bat why waa there then no man who 
rose above bis âge? Tbe Duke of Alba bad a soûl 
of iron; Pbilip IL was stupefied bj Catbolie belief; 
Henri IV. was a gambling soldier and a libertine ; tbe 
Admirai, a stubborn mule. Louis XI. lived too soon, 
Ricbelicu too late. Virtuous or criminal, guilty or not 
in the Saint-Bartholomew, I accept tbe onus of it ; I 
stand between tbose two great men, — tbe visible link 
of an unseen cbain. Tbe day will oome wben some 
paradoxical writer will ask if tbe peoples bave not be- 
stowed tbe title of exeeutioner upon tbeir victime. It 
will not be the first time that bumanity bas prefcrred to 
immolate a god rather than admit its owu guilt. You 
are shedding u|)on two bundred clowns, sacrificcd for 
a purpose, the tears you refuse to a génération, a ccn- 
tury, a world ! You forget that political liberty, the 
tranquillit}' of a nation, nay, knowlcdge itself, are 
gifts on which destiny bas laid a tax of blood ! ' ' But/ 
I exclaimed, with tears in mj' eyes, ' will the nations 
never be happ}- at less cost?* * Truth ne ver leaves 
her well but to bathe in the blood which refreshes hcr,' 
shc replied. ^ Christianity, itself the essence of ail trutb, 
since it cornes from God, was fed by the blood of mar- 
tyrs, which ilowed in torrents ; and shall it not ever 
flow ? You will learn this, 3'ou who are destined to be 
one of the builders of the social édifice founded by the 
Apostles. So long as you level beads you will be ap- 
plauded, but take your trowel in band, begin to recon- 
struct, and your fellows will kill you.' Blood ! blood! 
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the Word sounded in mj ears like a knell. ' According 
to you,' I cried, ^ Protestantism bas thc rîght to reason 
as you do ! ' But Catherine had disappeared, as if some 
puff of air had suddenly extingoished the supematnral 
light which enabled my mind to sce that Figure whose 
proportions had gradually become gigantic. And then, 
without warning, I found within me a portion of myself 
which adopted the monstrous doctrine delivered by the 
Italian. I woke, weeping, bathed in sweat, at the mo- 
ment when my reason told me firmly, in a gende voice, 
that neither kings nor nations had the right to apply 
such principles, fit only for a world of atheists." 

^^ How would you save a falling monarohy ? " asked 
Beaumarchais. 

^^ 6od is présent," replied the little lawyer. 

'^ Therefore,'' remarked Monsieur de Galonné, with 
the inconceivable levity which characterized him, ^^ we 
bave the agreeable resource of believing ourselves 
the instruments of God, according to the Gospel of 
Bossuet" 

As soon as the ladies discovered that the taie related 
only to a conversation between the queen and the 
lawyer, they had begun to whisper and to show signs 
of impatience, — Interjecting, now and thcn, little phrases 
through his speech. ' How wearisome he is I ' ^ My 
dear, when will he finish?' were among those which 
reached my ear. 

When the strange little man had ceased speaking 
the ladies too were silent ; Monsieur Bodard was sound 
asleep ; the surgeon, half drunk ; Monsieur de Galonné 
was smiiing at the lady next him. Lavoisier, Beau- 
marchais, and I alone had listened to the lawyet^a 

27 
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dream. The silence at this moment had something 
aolemn about iu The gleam of the candies seemed to 
me magical. A sentiment bound ail three of os by 
some mysterioos tie to that singular little man, who 
made me, strango to say, conceivei snddenly, the 
inexplicable influences of fanatidsm. Nothing lésa 
than the hollow, cavernons voice of Beaamarchais*s 
neighbor, the surgeon, oould, I think, bave roused me. 

^^ I, too, bave dreamed," he said. 

I looked at him more attentively, and a feeling of 
some strange horror came over me. His livid skin, bis 
features, huge and yet ignoble, gave an exact idea of 
what you must allow me to call the scum of the earth. 
A few blulsh-black spots were scattered over his face, 
like bits of mud, and his eycs shot forth an evil gleam. 
The face seemed, perhaps, darker, more lowering than 
it was, because of the white hair piled like hoarfrost on 
his head. 

'^ That man must havc buried many a patient,*' I 
whispered to mj neighbor the lawjer. 

" I would n*t trust him with my dog," he answered. 

" I hâte him involuntarily." 

" For my part, I despise him." 

" Perhaps we are unjust," I remarked. 

^' Ha ! to-morrow he may be as famous as Yolange 
the actor." 

Monsieur de Calonnc hère motîoned us to look at the 
surgeon, with a gcsture that seemed to say : ^'I think 
he'll be very amusing." 

'* Did 3'ou dream of a queen? " askcd Beaumarchais. 

" No, I dreamed of a People," replied the surgeon, 
with an emphasis which made us laugh. '^ I was then 
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in charge of a patient wbose leg I was to amputate the 
next day — " 

" Did you find the People in the leg of your patient? " 
asked Monsieur de Galonné. 

•'Precisely," replled the surgeon. 

^' How amusing ! " cried Madame de Genlis. 

^' I was somewhat surprised/' went on the speaker, 
without noticing the interruption, and sticking his 
hands into the gussets of his breeches, '^ to hear 
something talking to me within that leg. I then found 
I had the singular faculty of entering the being of my 
patient. Once within his skin I saw a marvellous 
number of little créatures which moved, and thought, 
and rcasoned. Some of them lived in the body of the 
man, others lived in his mind. His ideas were beings 
which were bom, and grew, and died ; they were sick 
and well, and gay, and sad ; they ail had spécial 
countenances ; they fought with each other, or they 
embraced each other. Some ideas sprang forth and 
went to live in the world of intellect. I began to see 
that there were two worlds, two universes, — the visible 
universe, and the invisible universe ; that the earth 
had, like man, a body and a soûl. Nature illumined 
herself for me ; I felt her immensity when I saw the 
océans of beings who, in masses and in species, spread 
everywhere, making one sole and uniform animated 
Matter, from the stonc of the earth to 6od. Magni- 
ficent vision! In short, I found a universe within 
my patient. When I iuserted my knife into his 
gangrcned leg I eut into a million of those little beings. 
Oh ! you laugh, madame ; let me tell you that you 
are eaten up by such créatures — '' 
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«« No peraonalities ! " interposed Monsieur de Galonné. 
^^ Speak for jourself and for jour patient." 

^^ My patient, frightened by the cries of his ani- 
malcules, wanted to stop the opération ; but I went on 
regardlefss of his remonstrances ; telling him that thosc 
evil animais were already gnawing at his bones. He 
made a sudden movement of résistance, not under- 
standing that what I did was for his good, and my 
knife slipped aside, entered my own bod}', and — " 

^' He is stupid,'' said Lavoisier. 

*' No, he is drunk," replied Beaumarchais. 

'' But, gentlemen, my dream has a meaning," cried 
the surgeon. 

*' Oh ! oh I " exclaimed Bodard, wakingup ; " my leg 
is asleep ! " 

*' Your animalcules must be dead," said his wife. 

^' That man has a vocation,'' announced my littlc 
neighbor, who had stared imperturbably at tbe 
surgeon while he was speaking. 

" It is to j'ours," said the ugly man, " what the action 
is to the Word, the body to the soûl." 

But his tongue grew thick, his words were indistinct, 
and he said no more. Fortunately for us the conver- 
sation took another tnrn. At the end of half an hour 
we had forgotten the surgeon of the king's pages, who 
was fast asleep. Rain was falling in torrents as wc 
left the supper-table. 

"The lawyer is no fool," I said to Beaumarchais. 

" True, but he is cold and dull. You sec, however, 
that the provinces are still sending us worthy men who 
take a serious view of political théories and the history 
of France. It is a leaven which will rise." 
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'^ Is jour carriage hère?" asked Madame de Saint- 
James, addressing me. 

" No," I replied, " I did not think that I should need 
it to-night." 

Madame de Saint-James tbcn rang the bell, ordered 
lier own carriage to be brought round, and said to the 
little lawyer in a low voice: — 

'< Monsieur de Robespierre, will you do me the kind- 
ness to drop Monsieur Marat at his own door? — for he 
i3 not in a state to go alone." 

"With pleasure, madame," replied Monsieur de 
Robespierre, with his finical gallantry. " I onlj- wish 
you had requested me to do something more difficult." 



THE END. 
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